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Editor’s Foreword 


Those who are acquainted with the field of educational philosophy 
are well aware of the scholarly solidity of the writings of Dr. John 
P. Wynne. He has long been a recognized authority in the field, 
and the present book will enhance his standing. It is the product 
of lifelong experience, of deep study, and of extended labor. Writ- 
ing and rewriting have preceded publication. This, the final product, 
is the distillation of a lifetime—an astutely perceptive presentation 
and appraisal of today’s thinking on the ends, ways, and means of 
the American educational enterprise, 

Dr. Wynne’s treatment, however, has not been limited to presen- 
tation and appraisal. It includes also background and foreground 
for each proposal—cultural conditions, philosophic presuppositions, 
and logical implications in terms of educational practice. The au- 
thor’s first concern is always authentic portrayal—to present each 
view as sympathetically as would a proponent. To that end he has 
wherever possible submitted his treatment of each philosophy toa 
leading representative of the view under consideration, for criticism 
and corrective Suggestions. Hence, this book is one of the best 
available means, short of recourse to original sources, for becoming 
acquainted with extant educational philosophies. 
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Although there are other books—some fairly recent—that try to 
serve the same purpose as this one, the distinctiveness of this book 
would seem to be (1) its extensive and systematic coverage of the 
field, (2) its adequacy of treatment of each view, (3) its inclusion 
of the findings of many recent studies, particularly of older views, 
and (4) its av voidanice of subservience to the author’s own synthesis. 
Complete “objectivity” is not claimed, for the author does not 
assume that to be possible; but, by letting his own views stand as 
portrayed elsewhere, the author avoids the effect of overshadowing 
that would be hardly avoidable otherwise. We consider this a sig- 
nificant book. 

Ernest E, Bayirs 


Preface 


This book is the outgrowth of a period of some thirty years’ teach- 
ing courses in philosophy of education and in the general founda- 
tions of education. It is designed to serve two purposes. The first 
is related to the current misinterpretation of the actual doctrines 
of influential pioneer thinkers in the field of professional education, 
and the second is related to the recent pressure on the foundations 
subjects—the history of education, the psychological foundations 
of education, the philosophical foundations of education, and the 
social foundations of education. Recent attacks on professional edu- 
cation call for a reexamination of theories of education with a view 
to presenting them as their originators conceived them and not as 
uninformed propagandists and proponents of conflicting theories 
interpret them. The pressure of academic subjects on professional 
education on the one hand, and the consequent pressure of the 
immediately practical professional education courses on theoretical 
education courses on the other, are drastically reducing the time 
for the foundations subjects. 

To promote the first purpose of this study, the original writings 
of the founders of all theories here considered have been reexam- 
ined, and recent scholarly research on the older theories has been 
analyzed. An effort has been made to give an accurate account of 
the actual beliefs of the founders of the various theories, rather 
than an account of the pseudo-beliefs which educational propa- 
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gandists and biased proponents of other theories have attributed to 
them, to the confusion of both the public and the teaching profes- 
sion. When thus considered, the contrasts among different theories 
are not so sharply drawn as is usually supposed. Their similarities 
often seem more striking than their differences. 

To promote the second purpose, the accounts of the different 
theories are arranged in a semihistorical order, and the philosophical 
and psychological foundations, the practical implications, and the 
cultural background of each theory are analyzed as fully as space 
permits. The first two sections in each chapter are based mainly 
on the writings of the proponents of the theory, and the third 
section, which is a kind of cultural evaluation, reflects the perspec- 
tive found in the history of civilization. Such an organization 
provides for a synthesis of much of the materials usually found in 
the various foundations subjects, and points the way to the develop- 
ment of what has been called an “interdisciplinary” or general 
course in the foundations of education. It should therefore meet 
the minimum requirements of courses in philosophy of education 
that give special attention to the historical and social factors; of 
courses in the social foundations that stress the psychological and 
philosophical foundations; and of those courses in all foundations 
subjects that emphasize the relation of educational theory and 
school practice. It also indicates a Way to incorporate in founda- 
tions courses much of what is usually included in other professional 
education subjects, and thereby to economize time and improve 
Instruction in both. 

For the most part, the theories here considered are limited to 
those whose originators or founders have definitely distinguished 
them from other theories, and have made reasonably clear both their 
philosophical assumptions and their practical implications. With 
these criteria in mind, the theories have been selected without preju- 
dice to others. 

For the analyses of the theories that constitute this book the 
author alone is fully responsible, and yet he is greatly indebted to 
many publishers and individuals. Proper recognition of publishers 
1s given in the specific references, but especial credit and thanks 
are due the following who have kindly granted Permission to quote 
from their books: P, F, Collier & Sons, the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
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lishing Company; Harper & Row, Publishers; D. C. Heath and 
Company; Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc.; the Council for Basic 
Education, by permission of Atlantic-Little, Brown & Company, 
Paul Reynolds & Son, for the William James estate, Longmans, 
Green & Co. (courtesy of David McKay Company, Inc.); The 
Macmillan Company; Prentice-Hall, Inc.; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Certain individuals have read portions of the manuscript and most 
of them offered constructive suggestions. They deserve special 
recognition and appreciation: William E. Drake, University of 
Texas, read Chapters 1 and 3; Kurt Leidecker, Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, Chapter 2; William H. Kil- 
patrick and John L. Childs, both Professors Emeriti, Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, Chapters 4, 6, and 7; Richard E. 
Brooks, Longwood College, Chapter 5; Louise Antz, New York 
University, and Franklin H. McNutt, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapter 8; John W. Donohue, S.J., 
Fordham University, and Charles E. Butler, Longwood College, 
Chapter 9; Francis Butler Simkins, Longwood College, Chapter 10; 
Theodore Brameld, Boston University, the descriptive part of Chap- 
ter 11; Harry S. Broudy, University of Illinois, portions of Chapter 
12; and Rinaldo C. Simonini, Longwood College, Chapter 12, 

Finally, a few have been immediately and directly interested in 
the study. In the summer of 1961, Professor Francis W. Brush of 
the University of Denver read the preliminary edition of the entire 
Manuscript and discussed with me various alternatives relative to its 
organization. During the past two years Professor Floyd Swert- 
feger of Longwood College has invited me to discuss with his 
classes several chapters, especially those dealing with recent theories, 
Professor Ernest E. Bayles, University of Kansas, took time to read 
the preliminary edition, as well as the final version, of the manuscript 
and make criticisms that led to considerable improvement in the book. 
To these three I am particularly grateful. But above all, I am indebted 
to my wife, Alice Curry Wynne, whose sympathetic patience and 
critical insight through all stages of the study have made it a thor- 
oughly cooperative enterprise. 

Joun P. Wynne 

Farmville, Virginia 
January, 1963 
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The Formal-Discipline Theory 
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That people forget much—perhaps most—of what they learn is a fact 
of common experience. That past learning—even of things that have 
been forgotten—affects future conduct and subsequent experience is 
a general belief. Common sense often explains different kinds of 
mental activities by reference to the operation of hypothetical pow- 
ers or faculties of the mind that are not directly observable, From 
this point of view, intellectual activities are performed by intellectual 
powers, such as perception, memory, imagination, and reasoning; 
affective and emotional activities are performed by the power of 
feeling or affection; and voluntary activities are performed by the 
power of will or conation. Through their own activities the different 
mental powers exercise themselves and become increasingly stronger 
as a result. The primary aim of education and the good life is the 
discipline, exercise, or development of the mental faculties, Such 
discipline is formal in that the growth or development of any faculty 
depends on its own effort rather than on the kind of subject matter 
with which it deals. This theory of education is, therefore, generally 
known as formal discipline. Tae 

Although theoretically dead, formal discipline 1S practically very 
much alive. Scarcely any recognized student of education subscribes 
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to it. Nevertheless, it still operates in the practices of our schools and 
colleges. It is often implicit in the selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter and in methods of teaching, as well as in projected 
programs of school reform. It is implicit in programs of teacher 
education that require students preparing to teach general science in 
the high school to take courses in every science except general sci- 
ence, and students preparing to teach social problems in the high 
school to take courses in every kind of subject in the social sciences 
except social problems, It is also implicit in the current movement 
to identify the curriculum for prospective elementary teachers with 
that for prospective high school teachers, and also to identify the 
curriculum for prospective high school teachers with the academic 
requirements for prospective research workers and members of 
other professions. It is implicit in much of the current criticism di- 
rected toward schools because they do not always restrict the educa- 
tional activities of pupils to learning the formal aspects of traditional 
academic subjects. 

It is therefore exceedingly important that members of the teaching 
profession understand the philosophical foundations, the practical 
implications, and the cultural background of the theory of formal 
discipline. Only by so doing can they understand much that still 
goes on in the schools and colleges, much of the criticism of current 
educational theory and practice, and such projected educational re- 
forms as stem from the historical doctrines and applications of the 
theory of formal discipline. 


Philosophical Foundations 


philosophy of Descartes, which divides the world sharply into two 
substances, mind and matter; and still others in representative realism 
as developed by John Locke. But all this does not mean that advo- 
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cates of formal discipline interpret the philosophy in which they 
purport to find support. With this qualification in mind, we shall 
consider briefly (1) naive realism; (2) scholastic realism; (3) Car- 
tesian dualism; and (4) representative realism, 


NAIVE REALISM 


Naive realism refers to a common attitude toward the nature of 
the world and man and their relation to each other prior to any 
critical analysis of the assumptions it involves, Even primitive man 
makes some kind of distinction between the spiritual and the physical 
world. The spirit is somehow embodied in all things and accounts 
for their activities, Everything has some kind of spiritual soul that 
cannot be directly perceived under ordinary circumstances. The hu- 
man soul is conceived as different from that of other living things in 
that it is more complex and independent. 

To the average person today in the most enlightened nations of the 
world, nothing seems simpler than the distinction between mind and 
matter. The two are simply facts of Consciousness, conceived as a 
manifestation of mind that is common to all mankind, whereas the 
body seems to be a part of the physical world. The mind thinks, 
feels, and wills. It knows things directly just as they are. Perception, 
memory, imagination, reasoning, feeling, and willing, or any other 
mental activity however defined, is attributed to the operation of its 
correlative mental power that is a constituent of a metaphysical mind 
or soul. The mental processes consist of the direct action of their 
respective metaphysical powers. According to the idea of formal dis- 
cipline, the mental powers are strengthened through the process of 
exercising them directly on the materials of the objective world. For 
instance, in knowing, the intellectual powers, including perception, 
memory, imagination, and reasoning, are strengthened through the 
exercise involved in dealing directly with materials supplied by the 
environment. 


SCHOLASTIC REALISM 

Despite frequent denials that the scholastics ever conceived facul- 
ties as metaphysical entities, recognized students of education have 
found a basis for formal discipline in scholastic realism. It represents 
a development of the realism of Plato and Aristotle. In this philoso- 
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y every existing object of experience consists of the embodiment 
a pre-existing form in an appropriate unit of matter. The pre- 
sting forms embodied in living things are called souls. The par- 
ilar form embodied in the human individual is called a rational 
l and includes the lower vegetative and sensitive souls embodied 
other living things. 
n the philosophy of Aristotle every particular thing in the world 
experience consists of a combination of form and matter. How- 
r, the forms that are embodied in particular things do not exist 
solation and separation from matter. They exist only in things. 
e soul of man, like the forms of the inanimate world and the souls 
plants and animals, is found only in individual human beings. It 
ers from other forms and other souls in that it is rational. Man is 
ational animal. The acquisition of knowledge is not therefore a 
cess of recalling forms perceived in a prior existence, as with 
to, but is a process of appropriating forms directly from sensory 
ects, involving perception, memory, imagination, and reasoning. 
jects of knowledge consist of the integration of conceptions in- 
ent in the mind and their correlative forms inherent in things. 
1 the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle as it is often interpreted, 
ning consists of the operations of the metaphysical powers of the 
|. According to Plato, it consists primarily in the contemplation 
eason on images of the forms embodied in the soul and initiated 
the things of the experienced world. According to Aristotle, it 
sists in integrating the forms embodied in particular things with 
conceptions embodied in the rational soul. But in either case 
ning involves the operation of metaphysical powers, and nothing 
ns clearer than that such powers may be strengthened through 
reise. 
1 response to changing conditions that developed in the later 
idle Ages, St. Thomas very successfully synthesized the philoso- 
of Plato and Aristotle with Christianity. In his philosophy, as in 
: of Aristotle, every individual thing in the world consists of a 
bination of form and matter. The forms of plants, which are 
ed souls, differ from those of inorganic things in that they are 
etative. The forms of animals, also called souls, are both vegeta- 
and sensitive. The forms of men, likewise called souls, are ra- 
al as well as vegetative and sensitive. The acquisition of natural 
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knowledge as contrasted with supernatural knowledge is of two 
kinds—direct and indirect. Direct knowing consists in integrating the 
essences or forms embodied in things with the rational soul embodied 
in the individual. Indirect knowing consists in making logical deduc- 
tions from direct knowledge. The mental processes involved in learn- 
ing or knowing are attributed to the operation of the faculties or 
powers of the rational soul assisted by the faculties or powers of the 
sensitive soul. When the human soul is thus conceived, nothing seems 
more reasonable to advocates of formal discipline than that the 
mental faculties of the soul are strengthened through exercise in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 


CARTESIAN DUALISM 

The philosophical foundation for the theory of formal discipline 
is generally attributed to a new movement in philosophy initiated in 
the seventeenth century by René Descartes. Because of the new con- 
ceptions he introduced in the theories of reality, mind, and knowl- 
edge, he has been called the father of modern philosophy. In order 
to indicate the meaning of these conceptions, we shall compare them 
briefly with those of the scholastic tradition, which they were de- 
signed to replace. 

In the scholastic tradition the external world of things was con- 
ceived as a composition of matter and form. The two logical realms 
of matter and form were distinct but they were combined in every 
sensory object of the existing world. In the movement initiated by 
Descartes the dualism of reality or existence as conceived in the phi- 
losophy of Plato and St. Augustine was converted into two realities. 
According to this attitude matter is no less a reality than mind, and 
these henceforth replace the historical categories of form and soul 
in philosophy and psychology. Mind as one element of ultimate 
reality is spiritual and unextended; matter as the other element of 
ultimate reality is physical and extended. Mind is found only in man 
himself. The human body, the inorganic world, and even the organic 
world below man are composed of matter only, and lack any unify- 
ing agency corresponding to the forms and souls of the scholastic 
tradition. With regard to man two fundamental categories of exist- 
ence—mind and matter, soul and body—are accepted as facts so clear 
that they cannot be doubted. In contrast to soul and body, which in 
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the scholastic tradition are integrated in a composite individual, 
mind and body in Cartesianism are separate and distinct. 

The recognition of two kinds of ultimate reality, and of mind and 
body as two distinct entities, involves a new conception of knowl- 
edge. According to Plato, knowing is a process of reviving in experi- 
ence conceptions which are already inherent in the mind; according 
to Aristotle, it is a process of appropriating forms which are em- 
bodied in things; and, according to St. Thomas, it consists in abstract- 
ing the essences of things and integrating them with the rational soul. 
But when mind is taken to be separate and distinct not only from the 
body but also from the external world, the classical realism of the 
past is outmoded. There is no identity or correspondence between 
the reality of mind and the reality of matter. It is logically as impos- 
sible for the mind to deal with a physical world which has lost its 
forms and essences as it is for mental processes to interact with the 
nervous system. 

According to classical rationalism, there are certain ideas or prin- 
ciples innate in the mind. They are general principles or conceptions 
reminiscent of the universal ideas, also called objects of knowledge, 
in the philosophy of Plato. They differ from the forms or ideas of 
Plato in two respects. First of all, the forms of Plato are the only 
realities, and the mind as a form has no difficulty in dealing with 
other forms having the same metaphysical character. But in modern 
philosophical dualism beginning with Descartes, both the physical 
world and the mental world are equally real. The mind can know 
mental realities, but it can never directly know physical realities. 
The sense organs can deal with the physical world just as reason can 
deal with concepts or rational principles. But knowledge of the sen- 
sory world and rational knowledge of the mind somehow have to be 
integrated if the physical world is ever to be known. 

To account for such a combination it was assumed in accordance 
with the Christian faith that God made both the mind of man and 
the world experienced. He brought into existence not only the 
mental but also the physical world. Although the physical world is 
real and is independent of the mental world, it was constructed by a 
rational God on a rational basis. Therefore, the same rational prin- 
ciples that control the nature and order of the physical world are 
embodied in the human mind. Consequently, the primary objects of 
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knowledge with which knowing begins are to be found in mind it- 
self. They are revealed through rational intuition. The facts of sen- 
sory experience do not provide knowledge; they provide at most the 
occasion for its development through the operations of reasoning. 
Such knowledge is immediate or direct, as compared with mediate 
or indirect knowledge derived from it. The mental processes in- 
volved in the acquisition of knowledge in classical rationalism, de- 
veloped by Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz during the seventeenth 
century, are conceived as operations of the metaphysical powers of 
mind. The logical implication is that such powers are strengthened 
through their exercise in knowing. If the powers involved in intel- 
lectual activities are strengthened, apparently the powers of feeling 
and willing must be also strengthened in the same way. 


REPRESENTATIVE REALISM 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, John Locke, an Eng- 
lish philosopher, took as his point of departure the sensory horn of 
the Cartesian epistemological dilemma, and initiated another move- 
ment in modern philosophy known as classical empiricism. He held 
that the ideas which the rationalists had considered innate could not 
be innate and could be acquired through experience. Locke, as well 
as Berkeley and Hume, insisted that all ideas ever found in the mind 
are derived from sensation or introspection. Although Locke re- 
jected both mind substances and physical substances as direct dis- 
closures of consciousness, he considered them necessary assumptions. 
To account for the cohesion of sensory qualities into objective pat- 
terns of perceived objects, a necessary assumption is a physical sub- 
stance in which they inhere. To account for mental activities 
perceived through introspection—which Locke called reflection—the 
assumption of a mental substance is also necessary. An individual 
physical object thus consists of an underlying metaphysical substance 
together with the physical properties that are perceived as qualities. 
Likewise an individual mind consists of an underlying metaphysical 
mental substance together with its mental faculties whose operations 
are perceived in introspection as mental processes. 

Like the classical rationalists, Locke recognized two kinds of 
knowledge—direct or immediate and indirect or mediate. Whereas 
for the rationalists immediate knowledge consists of innate principles 
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or ideas revealed by reason, for Locke it consists of impressions or 
ideas directly disclosed through observation and introspection. 
Whereas for the rationalists mediate or indirect knowledge consists 
of ideas and principles derived deductively from the innate ideas and 
principles that reason discloses, for Locke it consists of general prin- 
ciples or ideas derived inductively from sense impressions, together 
with such further general principles and ideas as may be deductively 
derived from them. But in classical empiricism, unlike both naive 
realism and Cartesian dualism, the mental processes do not deal di- 
rectly with physical objects in perception. The objects of direct 
knowing consist of impressions that are imprinted on the mind 
through observation and introspection. The impressions thus pas- 
sively received are at best representative of the objects observed. 
Only those impressions are true which represent objects as they 
actually are. 

But Locke, no less than the naive realists, the neo-scholastics, and 
the classical rationalists, referred to the mental processes as faculties. 
Like the neo-scholastics, too, he thought of the faculties as functions 
of the soul or forms of its activity and not as separate metaphysical 
entities. Still it cannot be denied that he, along with the others, has 
been understood to lend psychological and philosophical support to 
the theory of formal discipline, when learning is broadly conceived 
to include affection and conation as well as cognition, : 

Whether one agrees with Monroe and Graves that Locke was a 
proponent of formal discipline in the broad sense, or with Eby and 
Arrowood that he rejected it in both theory and practice, there can 
be little doubt that those who have sought to maintain obsolete sub- 
ject matter for purposes of general training (along with their critics) 
claimed to find justification in Locke as they did in the scholastics 
and the classical rationalists. In fact, if they had not, the recent argu- 
ment of educational historians that neither the classical empiricists 
nor the scholastics support this theory of education would be with- 
out foundation. If proponents of formal discipline and their critics 
had not looked to both schools for psychological and philosphical 
support, there would be no point in denying the charge. After all, 
there can be no doubt that the formal discipline theory of education 
is a historical fact and a current educational force. In periods of cul- 
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tural conflict, whether correctly or incorrectly, educational critics 
usually interpret available philosophical and psychological beliefs in 
such a way as to support their own practical proposals—positive or 
negative. Certain advocates and critics of formal discipline are no 
exception. 


Implications and Applications 


Historically, the principles which the theory of formal discipline 
implies have been not only defined and elaborated but also constantly 
and systematically applied to school practice over a period of many 
years. We now know what the intellectual leaders of the movement 
thought should be done, and we also know what actually has been 
done. The logical implications and the practical applications of the 
theory are readily available for study and analysis. In both theory 
and practice the idea of the formal exercise of the mental powers 
often determines the aims of education, the subject matter of the 
curriculum, and the methods of teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

The inclusive and ultimate end of education and the good life is a 
well disciplined mind. The number of aims recognized depends upon 
the number of faculties imputed to the mind of the individual. When 
analyzed into its more important aspects corresponding to the facul- 
ties thus attributed to the mind, education’s inclusive aim generally 
signifies the development of six faculties: the intellectual faculties of 
perception, memory, imagination, and reasoning, together with the 
faculty of feeling and the faculty of will. Physical development is 
typically neglected and physical activity is considered an obstacle 
to mental development, either to be eliminated insofar as possible, or 
to be tolerated as a necessary relief rather than encouraged for its 
own sake. Of course, there is no uniform set of aims diss is uni- 
versally adopted because of the variation in the number of faculties 
recognized. Nevertheless, there is general agreement that a balanced 
development of the different faculties is desirable, 
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SUBJECT MATTER 

The classification of school subjects and the selection and ar- 
rangement of subject matter are designed to facilitate formal mental 
exercise. The type of subject matter used as a basis of the curricu- 
lum corresponds closely to the different faculties to be developed 
through exercise. Historically, the school subjects have often been 
classified on the basis of the psychological aspects of the mind to 
which they are supposed to correspond. For instance, some subjects, 
such as mathematics and grammar, correspond to intellect; some, like 
the fine arts, correspond to feeling; and still others, such as religion, 
morals, and government, correspond to the will. Consequently, in 
the formal discipline policy and program, the subject matter corre- 
sponding to each faculty is considered peculiarly suited for use in 
exercising it. Of course, it is quite clear that different types of subject 
matter of learning are to be found in any of the established subjects. 
Still, some are especially suited to the development of some facul- 
ties and others to the development of others, for each subject places 
primary emphasis on some particular type of material. 

According to the theory of formal discipline the different types 
of subject matter should be properly balanced in order to provide 
for the development of each faculty proportionately to the devel- 
opment of other faculties. Certain subjects therefore are conceived 
as peculiarly adapted to the training of certain faculties—reasoning, 
feeling, or will. Moreover, different aspects of any subject may be 
especially adapted to the training of different faculties. For instance, 
a subject which is primarily adapted to training the reason contains 
elements that are useful in training the powers of observation, mem- 
ory, or imagination, or even in training the powers of fecling and 
willing. 

In the arrangement of specific subjects as well as of the different 
aspects of subjects, consideration, therefore, is given to the emer- 
gence and maturation of the faculties. A limited number of subjects 
is quite sufficient. The subject matter represented in the formal dis- 
cipline program is thus very narrow and restricted. On the basis of 
this theory the inclusion of more subjects than are necessary to pro- 
vide a balanced and well-rounded training of the different faculties 
cannot be logically justified. One subject of any given type is as 
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good as another, and the introduction of any new subject—expansion 
of the curriculum—is therefore almost impossible to justify. 

The formal aspects of subjects are emphasized because they are 
the very ones that supply the effective training of the different fac- 
ulties. For instance, such subjects as the classical languages, mathe- 
matics, grammar, and rhetoric are particularly qualified to discipline 
the intellectual powers. But special attention must be given to the 
more formal aspects of these subjects. The same ends may also be 
served in other subjects by placing emphasis on their more formal 
aspects. Even in elementary-school subjects, attention must be given 
to formal observation and memory work. Just what things are ob- 
served or memorized makes no difference. The main consideration 
is that whatever can be observed and memorized should be observed 
and memorized. Such things are to be given special attention, not 
because of their social utility or personal significance, but because 
of the opportunities they provide for mental exercise. 

Emphasis in all subjects is always on form and never on content. 
In foreign languages, emphasis is on syntax, grammar, and con- 
struction rather than on development of meaning and an understand- 
ing of other cultures. In mathematics, emphasis is on rules of opera- 
tion and formal examples rather than on practical problems. In the 
vernacular language, emphasis is on parsing, diagramming, and de- 
fining parts of speech rather than on written and oral communica- 
tion. Corresponding emphasis on form is given in all subjects such 
as art, music, geography, and history, Even in nature study or 
elementary science, attention may be devoted almost exclusively 
to formal observation and to abstract definition and classification. 

Grade placement, particularly in elementary school, is based on 
the supposed natural growth or development of the faculties, Since 
the power of perception is supposed to develop first, the material 
which provides opportunity for observation is placed first in the 
program. Since the faculty of memory is supposed to be developed 
next in order, material for the use of this faculty comes next in the 
prescribed curriculum. Since, according to the natural development 
of the faculties, imagination emerges next, the material useful in 
training imagination follows. Finally, materials are provided for 
training the power of reason, which, in the course of natural devel- 
opment, is the last of the intellectual faculties to emerge. 
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The arguments for such a systematic arrangement of subject mat- 
ter, corresponding to the “natural” development of the faculties, are 
of two kinds. As already suggested, a faculty can be best exercised 
only on the materials corresponding to it. Consequently, when a 
faculty first emerges, it should have available subject matter espe- 
cially adapted to it. Otherwise, its exercise would be delayed. On the 
negative side, if the proper materials are not available, the faculty 
itself may atrophy or decline in power for lack of exercise. Then we 
might have what is known as arrested development, a condition that 
is by all means to be avoided. But arrested development may also 
occur from trying to exercise a power which has not yet emerged. 
It is occasioned also by underworking an existing faculty or over- 
working a faculty on materials not adequately adapted to it. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


Finally, according to the formal-discipline theory, method, broadly 
conceived as a life process or the educative process, consists pri- 
marily in exercising the faculties of the mind. Only such procedures, 
devices, or techniques of learning and teaching are acceptable as con- 
tribute effectively to this all-inclusive end. Traditional procedures 
known as the book method, the writing method, the lecture method, 
and the question method, have all been used to serve the ends of 
formal mental exercise. The object lesson as a procedure to be used 
in object teaching was also intended as a means of exercising the 
faculties. 

According to some authorities the object lesson was simply an- 
other device or technique for teaching a particular kind of subject 
matter, obtainable only through observation and manipulation of 
concrete sensory objects. When thus conceived, an object lesson was 
considered only another device or technique for training the sensory 
powers, such as sight, taste, smell, hearing, and touch. Other authori- 
ties, more philosophically inclined, conceived objects broadly to in- 
clude not only concrete sensory objects but the impressions made 
by these objects on the mind. For instance, not only may an apple 
be conceived as an object, but the shape of an apple may also be 
conceived as an object of perception. Shape is thus an object of ob- 
servation. Likewise, abstract conceptions such as honesty, truth- 
fulness, and justice may be conceived as objects of reasoning oF 
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understanding. In consequence, an object lesson becomes a general 
procedure to be universally applied in the training not only of sen- 
sory faculties but of other faculties as well. 

When the object lesson was thus broadly conceived, the historical 
general procedures, such as talking, writing, reading, and question- 
ing, were understood as contributory devices or techniques to be 
used in the more inclusive procedure of the object lesson. The cur- 
riculum was thus conceived in terms of objects ranging from the 
most concrete observations of sense to the most abstract conceptions 
of reason; and the pattern of the object lesson was construed as the 
gencral method of teaching the whole curriculum. In the program 
of formal discipline, therefore, the object lesson, whether narrowly 
or broadly understood, was considered primarily as a means of exer- 
cising the faculties of the mind rather than as a means of acquiring 
subject matter considered personally interesting and socially useful. 
Likewise, the final criterion of any procedure was its effectiveness 
in exercising the mind or some faculty of the mind. 


Cultural Conditions 


The development of a philosophy does not mean that it will be 
deliberately and extensively applied to social institutions. Much de- 
pends upon the condition of the institutions themselves. As long as 
everything runs smoothly and there is no pressure from without or 
disturbance from within, current practices supply their own justi- 
fication and do not require the support of any theory that has been 
or may be intellectually developed. As has been pointed out, there 
was sufficient foundation in naïve realism and scholastic realism for 
the development of a theory of formal discipline even before the 
days of Descartes. Cartesian dualism and Locke’s representative real- 
ism, however much they differed from the realism of common sense 
and scholasticism, still recognized the mind as a substantial meta- 
physical entity of faculties explanatory of mental processes. Al- 
though they contributed much to a more sophisticated understanding 
of the ideas of a metaphysical psychology and a realistic epistemol- 
ogy, they do not in and of themselves account for the theory of for- 
mal discipline. Their main contribution consisted in providing for its 
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more effective propagation and systematic application when cultural 
conditions became ripe for it. 

As a matter of fact, the theory of formal discipline had for cen- 
turies had some place in human thought but it was not recognized 
as the inclusive and ultimate aim of education and was not fully ex- 
ploited until long after the days of Descartes. The conditions re- 
sponsible for its universalization and systematic application had been 
gradually accumulating since the Middle Ages. For hundreds of 
years, people thought that human welfare depended upon the mas- 
tery, by an intellectual elite, of the culture found only in the ancient 
classics. It was believed that the best available information in all fields 
of human experience had been preserved in the ancient languages. 
Scholars continued to write in Latin, the language also of the heads 
of both church and state. Consequently, a knowledge of Latin was 
prerequisite to scholarly achievement in any field. It was the basic 
subject of the Latin grammar school which itself was the gateway to 
the university and the learned professions. 

With the gradual passing of the Middle Ages, men became inter- 
ested in matters to which the ancients had given little attention. 
Soon the rising merchant classes, engaged in commerce with similar 
groups in other countries, wanted to speak and write living foreign 
languages. They also began to learn bookkeeping and shorthand. 
They became interested in having the fine arts contribute to produc- 
tion of goods saleable in foreign markets. They were becoming 
interested also in geography and history as means toward under- 
Standing peoples with whom they had commercial relations. In 
consequence of colonization, they had become interested in survey- 
ing and engineering. They therefore advocated courses in practical 
subjects which the traditional schools were not equipped to offer, 
and they began to establish separate schools where such courses 
could be provided. Many academies in this country were founded 
for the purpose of providing an education which could not be 
secured in the traditional Latin grammar schools. 

The demand for a different kind of education from that available 
was steadily increasing. More and more individuals who had not had 
the advantages of the traditional education were rising to positions 
of influence. Young people who expected to enter expanding occu- 
pations in the business and industrial world were not inclined to 
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spend a long time studying the classics whose practical use was far 
from obvious. They filled the new emerging academies; they 
sought instruction from private individuals; and they accepted em- 
ployment in business and industry with the expectation of develop- 
ing the abilities required for advancement while working. Some of 
these more practical-minded young people were even making their 
Way into the learned professions of medicine, law, and the ministry. 
Not only was the enrollment of the traditional Latin grammar 
schools declining, but young men who did not have a classical edu- 
cation were securing positions of leadership in state and church as 


had heretofore been preempted for the youth of the aristocracy who 
had the means and the leisure to secure a classical education consisting 
of the ancient languages, mathematics, and rhetoric. The sons of the 
newly rich and even of the common man were competing with the 
sons of the traditional aristocracy for positions of distinction even in 
the learned professions. 

The leading representatives of the aristocratic class were sensitive 
to such competition from outsiders, Teachers in the traditional 
Schools, colleges, and universities were also sensitive to the compe- 
tition of teachers in the academies and other Private agencies of 
instruction. The intellectual leaders of the aristocratic class were 
eager to protect their way of life and their way of education from 
the competition of these outsiders, A philosophy of education was 
needed that would not only confirm the belief of the educated 
classes in the superiority of their way of life and education but 
would also convince the people, even the members of the rising mer- 
chant class themselves, of its superiority. They gradually came to 
realize that, in established systems of philosophy, especially in Car- 
tesian dualism, they had the foundation for the educational theory 
required. Their representatives in the fields of philosophy and edu- 
cation thus defined the theory of formal discipline, stated it in terms 
that most people could readily understand, and applied it systemati- 
cally to all levels of schooling. 

The foundations and implications of the theory of formal disci- 
pline were easy to explain. Most people, the educated and the 
uneducated alike, recognized the distinction betwen mind and mat- 
ter. Some had learned it in the school, others in the church, and stil] 
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others had acquired it quite unconsciously in a multiplicity of ways. 
It was quite in accord with the common sense of the times to think 
of the different mental activities as the operation of metaphysical 
faculties or powers of the mind. When it was pointed out by the in- 
tellectuals that the ultimate happiness as well as vocational success of 
the individual depended upon strengthening the faculties of his mind, 
nothing could seem more reasonable. Just as the muscles of the body 
are strengthened by physical exercise, it was only by mental exercise 
that the faculties of the mind could be strengthened. The analogy 
between physical training and mental training was easily elaborated 
still further. The more strenuous the exercise, the more effective the 
training. Mental development, whether in schools or outside them, 
was thus independent of subject matter. One subject was as effective 
as another. Consequently, in practical programs the fewer subjects, 
the better. Since the classical traditional subjects were already avail- 
able in the schools, there was no reason why any new subject should 
be introduced. POT: 

The only possible argument that could be effective in advocating 
introduction of a new subject was that it should supply superior 
mental exercise. The more practical-minded leaders tried to have 
new subjects introduced and even sought to show that new subjects 
would afford superior mental training. But the theory held that any 
well organized subject could supply such training equally well. The 
traditional subjects were certainly well organized, and thus the ex- 
pense of introducing a new subject was almost sure to be prohibitive. 
Nevertheless, people who were interested continued to muster argu- 
ments to justify including the more practical subjects in educational 
programs. 

It then became as difficult to dislodge old subject matter as it was 
to introduce new. A subject or a part of a subject may have been 
introduced to serve some useful social function that no longer ex- 
isted. But as soon as a subject or a part of a subject lost its social 
usefulness, it was almost certain to be justified on the basis of its 
hypothetical disciplinary value. One could almost say that in prac- 
tice, according to the theory, subject matter increased in disciplinary 
value as its social usefulness declined, The gates of opportunity were 
all but closed to those who were interested in the so-called utilitarian 
education, and the effort of the rising merchant class to popularize 
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its ideals of morality and social reform through the schools was all 
but futile. Whatever success the proponents of the new way of life 
and the new education may have had was due to such personal in- 
fluence as could be exerted by particular individuals in spite of the 
prevailing formal-discipline theory. The proponents of new subjects 
and a new emphasis in all subjects had some success and came to 
occupy positions of influence in the community, especially as mem- 
bers of school boards. But since the introduction of any measures 
of reform had to be justified on the basis of a theory designed to 
maintain the status quo, the success of the reformers was at best 
spotty and irregular. 

The formal-discipline theory of education and its underlying phi- 
losophy were used to maintain a way of life and education that had 
been challenged by the demands of changing conditions. The stand- 
ards of direction that controlled the minds of men were actually 
embodied in a narrow range of materials. Theoretically, the manner 
in which things were done was more important than the things them- 
selves. But in practice the educational materials supplied the actual 
standards of direction. The school curriculum and the school organi- 
zation provided for the indoctrination of children and youth with 
ideas and beliefs favorable to the ruling class. Even with its special 
emphasis on method, the theory of formal discipline served to justify 
the use of the old materials and the development of outdated ideas 
and beliefs in the minds of the young. 


Concluding Comments 


There are good and sufficient reasons for beginning an historical 
account of educational theories with a description of formal disci- 
pline. To begin with a systematic account of any of the older theo- 
ries is unnecessary because in all essential respects they are included 
in more recent versions to be considered in subsequent chapters. 
Although the theory of formal discipline is philosophically and 
psychologically obsolete, it still affects school practices. Moreover, 
in any systematic account of the more recent theories reference is 
often made to the theory of formal discipline. Few psychologists 
and philosophers today recognize metaphysical mental faculties as 
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an adequate explanation of the mental processes of thinking, feeling, 
and acting, or a metaphysical dualism which such explanations as- 
sume. Still, their own explanations of the mental processes and the 
relationship of mind and body are more intelligible to the reader who 
is familiar with the theory of formal discipline. Furthermore, some 
of the most perplexing problems in recent theories of education are 
more meaningful to the reader who understands the philosophical 
foundations of formal discipline and its influence on school practices. 
Therefore, the difficulties in its theoretical assumptions and practical 
exemplifications are here indicated. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 

Just as experimental psychologists reject metaphysical faculties as 
an explanation of the mental processes, so philosophers who recog- 
nize empirical evidence as fundamental to the establishment of theo- 
retical conceptions reject the spiritual-substance theory of mind, 
which is a presupposition of the traditional faculty psychology: 
Neither David Hume nor William James was able to catch a single 
glimpse of any metaphysical mind resembling that which some his- 
torical philosophers considered a self-evident fact of immediate con- 
sciousness common to all men. 

John Locke rejected the belief that the existence of a metaphysical 
substance of any kind was a self-evident fact of consciousness. TO 
explain the fusion of sensory qualities into perceived objects, how- 
ever, he considered a metaphysical physical substance a necessary 
assumption, and to explain the mental processes he considered 4 
metaphysical mind substance another necessary assumption. But Wil- 
liam Berkeley held that such a physical substance failed to explain 
what it purported to explain and was therefore unnecessary. David 
Hume went a step further and stated, on the same grounds, that 4 
mind substance was also unnecessary, 

Furthermore, any such metaphysical dualism as that proposed by 
Descartes, accepted by Locke, but rejected by later empiricists pose 
an insoluble mind-body problem. As a matter of empirical fact, mind 
and body are somehow related. At least, some of the things that 
affect the body also affect the mental processes, and one’s mental 
condition often affects one’s physical condition. But according to the 
Cartesian dualism, mind and body are in theory separate and distinct 
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substances that are in every respect antithetical. Ever since the days 
of Descartes, philosophers have recognized the problem and have 
done their best to show how these theoretically incompatible mind 
and body substances influence each other. Of those who accept the 
Cartesian dualism in any form, some propose as a solution what is 
known as the principle of interactionism and others propose what is 
known as the principle of parallelism. 

Those who subscribe to interactionism are apparently confronted 
with insuperable difficulties. To this theory of the mind-body rela- 
tionship there are at least three objections. First, with respect to 
their origin both mind and body have a final cause. They are either 
self-caused or caused by something else. If there are two final causes 
—one mental and one physical—then there must be two gods. If there 
is one God that is neither matter nor mind, in the last analysis there 
are not just two substances but three. On the other hand, if the 
mental and the physical are combined in God, there is only one sub- 
stance, 

Second, logically, if mind and matter are completely independent, 
they cannot be related because in being related they are alike to the 
degree that they have something in common. Moreover, whatever 
this relation may be, it must either be physical or mental or partly 
both. 

Third, scientifically, interactionism stands condemned by a recog- 
nized law of physics known as the law of the conservation of energy 
according to which the total physical energy of the world can be 
neither increased nor decreased. If the body, which is physical, could 
in any way affect the mind, which is spiritual, it must transfer some 
of the energy of the physical world to the spiritual world. On the 
other hand, if the mind could affect the body, it must transfer some 
of the energy of the mental world to the physical world. In the one 
case, the total of physical energy would be decreased, and in the 
other it would be increased. 

According to those who subscribe to parellelism, mental events 
and bodily events, although they are in no way connected, are so 
correlated that mind and body work together effectively, They ex- 
plain such a correlation in one of three ways. According to one 
explanation known as occasionalism, God exercises direct control 
over both series of events and thus keeps them working in harmony., 
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Such a conception is unacceptable to modern man, who cannot im- 
pute to an all-wise and all-powerful God the construction of a world 
of nature that could not run itself without His eternal vigilance. It 
has been said that God may have made man in His own image, but 
man certainly makes God in his own image. Consequently, men who 
emphasize technical efficiency cannot believe God could be so 
totally inefficient as to make a world in which He has to exercise 
constant oversight of the activities of every human being. 

According to another explanation known as preestablished har- 
mony, God has so coordinated the mind and body of each individual 
that they work together in harmony. Such a theory has never seemed 
satisfactory to men who believe in human freedoms. If both mind 
and body are so constructed that they have to do whatever they do, 
human conduct is predetermined and there is no place for choice and 
responsibility. What is to be will be, and there is nothing we can do 
about it. Such a theory seems to reject the empirical sense of free- 
dom to which most people are committed. 

According to an explanation attributed to Leibniz, mind and body 
are connected by a plastic medium which is partly physical and 
partly mental. It is not difficult to see that the physical elements and 
the mental elements constituting such a medium are as disparate 
and isolated as are the mind and body themselves. As Sir William 
Hamilton noted, such a medium itself needs a medium. 

As a matter of fact, in strict logic there is no way by which God 
can thus control mental and bodily events without depriving them 
of their fundamental and independent reality which, according to 
the theory, they possess. Neither mind nor matter that is controlled 
by an outside agency and is powerless to exert influence itself 
can be a fundamental entity. The proposition that physical and 
mental events are controlled by some other agency seems to abandon 
parallelism and dualism, both of which it purports to explain. 

The epistemological problem of the relation of mind to physical 
objects in knowing is no less embarrassing to proponents of the 
metaphysical dualism basal to formal discipline than is the psycho- 
logical problem of the relationship between mind and body. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the mind is no less isolated from the world of 
physical objects than it is from the body. As everyone must admit, 
knowing does occur and knowledge does exist. These empirical facts 
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are difficult to explain when mind and the objective world are con- 
ceived as qualitatively distinct entities, By definition, it is impossible 
for a spiritual mind to know directly physical objects, as the un- 
Critical naive realists assume. This fact the more critical Cartesian 
dualists admit. As a way of overcoming the difficulty, some of the 
Tationalists like Descartes propose that mind secures through per- 
ception copies of the objects it knows. Only a little reflection indi- 
Cates that the knower is unable to compare any given copy with its 
object, for the copy is all that he has in his possession. He cannot 
therefore distinguish a true copy from a false one. To avoid this 
difficulty, some empiricists like Locke simply assert that sensory 
impressions are representatives rather than copies of their objects in 
knowing. But it is no less difficult to tell whether an idea repre- 
Sents its object truly than it is to tell whether it copies it correctly. 
As a matter of fact, errors do occur. Since neither the copy theory 
of the rationalists nor the representative theory of the empiricists 
can explain how true ideas may be distinguished from the false, both 
theories break down. 

On the axiological side, as already indicated, the primary end of 
the good life consists theoretically in the development of the powers 
of the mind. As a matter of fact, however, wherever the theory of 
formal discipline is applied, the real end is to be found in the culture 
—in school terms, the content and organization of subject matter, 
Such an end consists of the conceptions, beliefs, and ideals that are 
embodied in traditional subjects of study and the qualities of per- 
Sonality developed in the learning process. The values with which 
children and youth are blindly indoctrinated are not subjected to 
criticism because attention is directed solely to formal development 
of the powers of the mind. 

But the final blow to the conception of a permanently enduring 
metaphysical substance has been delivered by modern physics. While 
William James and John Dewey were developing the notion that 
change is a universal and primary trait of all empirical existence, 
modern physicists came to the conclusion that the world of nature 
Consists of a concatenation of events: that is, every physical object 
is an event embodied in a context of other events, 

At first sight such a conclusion of physics does not seem to have 
any bearing on the conception of mind. Only a little reflection, how- 
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ever, on the historical development of the spiritual-substance con- 
ception of mind is sufficient to indicate that abandonment of the 
conception of a material substance in the physical sciences necessi- 
tates abandonment of a mental substance in psychology and philoso- 
phy. In the history of human culture the physical world has been 
conceived as a material substance and the mind as a spiritual sub- 
stance. In the early days of modern science the objects of the physi- 
cal world were still conceived as substances in which perceived 
qualities inhere. Consequently, mind had to be conceived as a sub- 
stance also. Otherwise it could not be compared with the physical 
world, and the mind of the individual could not be compared with 
his body. 

Historically, mind and matter are correlative conceptions. They 
are correlative no less in the scholastic philosophy than in the Car- 
tesian. In scholasticism, mind as the form of the body and matter as 
the material of the body are correlative substances. The Cartesian 
conception of mind as a substance clearly reflects the demand of the 
religious and cultural tradition for a conception of mind that is cor- 
relative and comparable with the conception of matter in the physi- 
cal sciences of the period. Therefore, when modern physics defines 
the objects of the physical world in terms of events, mind must also 
be defined in terms of events. Otherwise, mind has no meaning. Just 
as two different kinds of substances have been compared in the past, 
so two different kinds of events may now be compared. A world of 
mental substances cannot be compared with a physical world of 
events. All things are events; those with certain qualities are physical 
and those with certain other qualities are mental. The conception 
of reality in terms of spiritual and physical substances is therefore 
now obsolete together with the metaphysical faculties basal to the 
theory of formal discipline. , 

The limitation of the foregoing critical examination of philosophi- 
cal dualism to a consideration of Cartesianism seems justified for 
good and sufficient reasons. The dualism of Locke is properly con- 
ceived as a form of Cartesianism and subject to the same criticism. 
Cartesian dualism itself may be taken as a more sophisticated and 
critical naive realism. Neo-scholastic educational philosophers put 
port to reject formal discipline as a general theory of education. 
Finally, scholastic philosophy will be given attention in subsequent 
chapters. 
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EXEMPLIFICATIONS IN PRACTICE 


In practice the theory of formal discipline retards the equalization 
of educational opportunity. The American people have accepted the 
general proposition that “all the children of all the people” should 
be provided an equal educational Opportunity. Such a principle is, 
of course, formal in that it is capable of various interpretations. 
According to the theory of formal discipline, it means giving every 
individual an Opportunity to pursue the same courses in the same 
Way subject only to the extent of his capacities, 

From this point of view the same program that is desirable for 
some is desirable for all. In times past, the program provided was 
limited mainly to such traditional subjects as Greek, Latin, mathe- 
Matics, and rhetoric in the secondary school and mainly to the 
formal aspects of the three R’s in the elementary school. Only for 
Practical reasons and over the protests of the proponents of formal 
discipline could other subjects be incorporated in the curriculum of 
either the high school or the elementary school. Even when such 
subjects as modern languages, history, the natural sciences, and litera- 
ture were admitted to the curriculum of the secondary school and 
Such subjects as nature study, history, geography, music, and art 
were admitted to the curriculum of the elementary school, instruc- 
tion in them was limited to their formal and technical aspects, due 
partly to the influence of the formal-discipline theory. Such em- 
phasis was designed primarily to train the faculties of the mind 
rather than to prepare young people to deal effectively with prac- 
tical social conditions. 

All pupils were required to pursue the same program in which 
nothing was taught solely because of its personal significance and 
social usefulness, Many quit school as soon as they could. Neverthe- 
less, the proponents of formal discipline congratulated themselves 
on providing equal educational Opportunity for all. However, as 
any competent student of education now realizes, the privilege of 
doing what one cannot do or is indisposed to do is no Opportunity 
at all. Even on the basis of the equality of educational Opportunity 
as a principle, equality as a fact was denied the vast majority of 
young people. 

At present, practices which only the theory of formal discipline 
can justify serve to limit equality of Opportunity on all educational 
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levels. Instead of providing a rich and varied program in which each 
individual may engage in activities meaningful and significant for 
him, many members of the teaching profession are inclined to follow 
the course of least resistance and require all pupils on all educational 
levels to pursue the same programs. Because of compulsory educa- 
tion laws, young pupils are no longer permitted to withdraw from 
school. They must remain and make the best of a meaningless exist- 
ence. Many of them seek self-expression in various forms of re- 
bellion against the whole social order and join the ranks of the 
increasing army of juvenile delinquents. Many who are stimulated 
in one way or another to endure through the high school do not 
go any further. A large percentage of the most capable high school 
graduates are not even interested in acquiring a college education. 

Many members of the teaching profession fully understand the 
situation. They believe that the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity implies that all normal high school graduates should 
have the privilege of a general education on the college level, con- 
sisting of activities in which they are interested and in which they 
can succeed. But the proponents of a neo-formal discipline, often 
in positions of superior authority and influence, by insisting on a 
fixed formal program, are excluding from college those students who 
are either unable or unwilling to engage in activities which for them 
are meaningless and useless. Such students are debarred from further 
education in three Ways: some are eliminated through college ad- 
mission requirements; some who are admitted quit because of lack 
of interest or capacity; and many others, even the most capable, have 
no inclination to subject themselves to the formal requirements of 
the traditional college. The theory of formal discipline justifies the 
current tendency of the academic fraternity on the college level to 
neglect its responsibility for curriculum improvement and better 
teaching by “admitting only those students who can survive vir- 
tually any kind of educational treatment.” 1 

If the neo-formal disciplinarians have their way on the lower 
levels, all younger children will be compelled to endure to the end 
whatever the sacrifice may be to them or the cost to society, On 


1Donald P. Cottrell, “Some Clues to Quality in Teacher Education,” Ad- 


dress before the American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
February 16, 1960. , ? 
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the higher levels only those will be provided further educational 
Opportunity who are qualified to pursue a prescribed program that 
1s to many no Opportunity at all. 


PRINCIPLES OF METHOD 
: When most broadly conceived, method—often spelled with a cap- 
Ital letter—has reference to the way people are treated. Principles 
of method vary with one’s conception of education and the good 
life, They may be stated either as the qualities of the process of 
experience or as personality traits—qualities of personality—which 
are the cumulative effect of qualities of the process of experience. 
Although Proponents of the formal discipline theory placed primary 
emphasis on method conceived as the effect of qualities of the proc- 
ess of experience, in practice they emphasized subject matter. For 
instance, in theory they often insisted that for the purpose of exer- 
Clsing the faculties one subject is as effective as another. If this were 
true, there could be no reason for changing subject matter require- 
ments, regardless of what they were. Consequently, preference was 
always given to traditional subjects, 
y implication, then, the standard of direction was, as a matter of 

act, to be found in the subject matter selected in advance without 
Teference to the needs, interests, and abilities of students. In practice 
the theory of formal discipline placed special emphasis on the per- 
Sonality traits of conformity and of blind obedience to external re- 
quirements, It would have been difficult to find any proponents of 
ormal discipline advocating the cultivation of self-reliance, inde- 
Pendence, initiative, responsibility, and cooperation, which the 
Spokesmen for the rising middle class continually idealized. They 
Preferred to have children and youth do as they were told even at 

€ price of breaking their wills. In this respect they differed funda- 
Mentally from proponents of most other theories of education and 
the good life, 

hey had little or nothing to say in regard to socialization, which 

the een given special emphasis by proponents of many other 

Cories, Nevertheless, in practice they did not neglect it. The ideas 
and beliefs of the upper class were embodied in the narrow range 
OF traditional Subject matter which consistency with the theory of 
ormal discipline implied. The same subject matter that was used 
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to strengthen the mind also served the purpose of ge Poem 

Therefore, the quality of doctrinaire sociality as a principle o 

method is a fundamental implication of the formal-discipline theory. 

On the other hand, proponents of the more recent theories of educa- 
ton either reject indoctrination or at least openly try to distinguish 
good from bad indoctrination. 

Almost without exception, proponents of formal discipline have 
explicitly idealized effort as a principle of method. By effort they 
meant the strain of consciousness involved in atten 
teresting object. But the sub 
students was directed in line with the theory 


often lacked interest, Moreover, according to this theory the mental 
faculties could be strengthened only by exercise—the more strenuous 
, the more effective the training, and the more effort 


of formal discipline 


Whether conceived as personality traits or qualities of the process 


of experience, the principles of creativity, originality, and freedom, 
which are now given much attention in professional education, had 
no place in the theory of formal discipline. When the educative 
process is conceived in terms of the exercise of the mental faculties, 
there is no room for self-expression, which creativity and originality 
involve, or for choice among alternatives, which freedom involves. 

But most proponents of this theory of education did recognize the 
problem of balance or integration, which was as familiar to the an- 
cient Hebrews and Greeks as it is to us. Like proponents of most 
other theories, they considered integration as a personality trait to 
be achieved rather than as a quality of the process of experience 
to be had. It was the result of the harmonious development of the 
faculties through the proper distribution of exercise, rather than 
integrative unity conceived as a quality of particular experiences. 
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Educational theories, like philosophies, may be conceived either as 
a body of beliefs derived through a process of critical, logical reason- 
Ing or as uncriticized attitudes applicable to educational problems. 
The first are sets of consistent principles that are the educational 
equivalents of philosophies in that they assume defensible reasoned 
beliefs about reality, knowledge, and value. They are generally be- 
lieved to be of two kinds—those that have support in classical 
Philosophies and those that have support in unorthodox philosophies. 
Both kinds are considered in this study. The second are loosely re- 
lated sets of principles or doctrines which may or may not have 
Intellectual support in one or more of the reasoned educational 
theories. The latter range all the way from extreme conservatism 
on the right to extreme radicalism on the left, with many gradations 
between, Those to the right of center are now usually called educa- 
tional authoritarianism, while those on the left are called educational 
laissez faire. These two distinctions, however they may be desig- 
nated, have been increasingly recognized in recent years. 

The organization of the Progressive Education Association in 
1919, by implication at least, distinguished between the kind of ed- 
Uucation advocated by the Progressives and conservative education 
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to which others lent their support. In 1925 the Research Division 
of the National Educational Association listed in two parallel col- 
umns the “opposite poles of educational theory,” calling one the 
“theory of repression” and the other the “theory of expression.” 
Under each nine different statements were listed, cach correspond- 
ing to some aspect of school practice. Since then the Progressives 
have attributed to other groups such authoritarian beliefs as these: 


That education is formation from without rather than development from 
within; 


That it prepares for adult life without regard to present living; 


That it is the function of the school to transmit the social inheritance of 
the race rather than to satisfy pupil needs, interests, desires, and pur- 
poses, and to secure the mastery of facts and skills for future rather 
than present use; 


That the function of method is the economical acquisition of subject mat- 
ter prescribed in advance rather than the cultivation of desirable quali- 


ties of personality, and the indoctrination of the pupil with accepted 
social ideals and beliefs; 


That subject matter is more important than method, and knowledge is 
more important than other aspects of experience; 


That in organization the school should be isolated from rather than an 
integral part of community life; 


That the curriculum activities should be limited to the acquisition of spe- 
cific ends authoritatively determined in advance; 


That discipline is a condition of effective instruction to be externally im- 
posed by the teacher and the school. 


Some of the laissez-faire beliefs that other groups have attributed 
to the Progressives are as follows: 


That education is development from within rather than formation from 
without; 


. 1 Research Division of the National Education Association, “Opposite Poles 
in Educational Theory,” Research Bulletin, 3, Nos. 4 and 5 (1925), 115. 
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That it is the satisfaction of immediate needs, interests, and desires rather 
than preparation for future social demands; 


That it is spontaneous self-expression; 


That the curriculum should consist of self-initiated activities of the pupils 
in which they engage with pleasure and satisfaction; 


That method is more important than subject matter, involving freedom 
of action and self-expression to which the acquisition of subject matter 
1s purely incidental; 


That the school should cultivate discontent and dissatisfaction with the 
existing social order rather than promote adjustment to its demands; 


That the method of discipline is to allow the pupils to do as they 
please. 


The Progressives usually claim that the authoritarians find intel- 
lectual support in the reasoned educational theories that correspond 
to the classical philosophies beginning with Plato and Aristotle. 
Their Opponents usually claim that the Progressives find intellectual 
Support for laissez-faire doctrines in unorthodox philosophies from 
Heraclitus and the Sophists to Bergson and the existentialists. Most 
of the theories considered in this book are educational equivalents 
of the classical philosophies because they have been more systemati- 
cally applied to school problems than have the unorthodox philos- 
Ophies. With the exception of Rousseau, most originators of 
unorthodox philosophies prior to James and Dewey did not state 
them in terms of education. It may be possible to find support for 
educational laissez-faire doctrines in the philosophies of Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Emerson, Bergson, the psychoanalysts, and the 
existentialists. But for the most part, Rousseau, James, Dewey, and 
Kilpatrick have borne the brunt of the attack which critics of Pro- 
gressive Education have directed at the philosophic foundations of 
the laissez-faire doctrines. This chapter will be devoted to an account 
of Rousseaw’s theory; and subsequent chapters will deal with the 


theories developed by the other three. 
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Rousseau and the Rousseau Tradition 


In the Rousseau tradition the inclusive and ultimate aim of educa- 
tion and the good life is the natural development of the primitive 
propensities of the individual. The standard of direction historically 
is to be found in primitive man, and logically in the original tend- 
encies of the individual. In the new interpretation of Rousseau 
which scholarly research has now made available, the aim of educa- 
tion and the good life is such development of the original tendencies 
and powers of the individual as will lead to natural perfection. The 
standard of direction, therefore, is to be found historically in the 
future rather than in the past, and logically in moral freedom rather 
than in the freedom of direct self-expression. For convenience of 
reference, therefore, these two forms of natural development are 
here designated, respectively, as the natural-unfoldment theory and 
the natural-perfection theory. 

Doubtless, the natural-unfoldment theory in the Rousseau tradition 
has exerted more influence on education than has the natural-perfec- 
tion theory of more recent research on Rousseau. But there is little 
doubt that the natural-perfection theory is a more reliable account 
of the real meaning of Rousseau’s ideas and beliefs, Therefore, the 
reporter cannot afford to neglect either interpretation; but the fact 
that the former is better known justifies placing the main emphasis 
on the latter. Consequently, we shall first give a brief summary of 
the natural-perfection theory confirmed by research, and by way of 
comparison bring in important elements of the natural unfoldment 
theory in the latter part of the chapter.? 

Those who accept the natural-perfection theory as true to Rous- 
seau’s conception of education and the good life consider his re- 

2 Our analysis of the natural-perfection theory is based mainly on a new 
look at Rousseau’s discourse on the arts and sciences, the discourse on in- 
equality, the New Héloise, the Social Contract, and the Emile, in the light of 
such scholarly studies as Ernst Cassirer, Jean-Jacques Rousseau; F. C. Green, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau: A Critical Study of his Life and Writings; Charles 
William Hendel, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Moralist; and Ernest Hunter Wright, 
The Meaning of Rousseau. The student who is unfamiliar with Rousseau’s 
works will profit from reading Emile and the Social Contract, and the student 
familiar with the Rousseau tradition will find recent Rousseau studies reward- 
ing. 
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ligious, political, and educational principles all of a piece and the 
logical elaboration of a single moral ideal. To understand Rousseau’s 
call for a return to nature we must look to the Greek tradition to 
which Plato and Aristotle subscribed rather than to the myth of the 
“noble savage.” Of this tradition Lamprecht says: “The good of 
anything is to be found in the most fully developed form of that 
thing.” 3 

If we provide for a man every condition which the fullest realiza- 
tion or actualization of his natural tendencies requires, he will 
become a better man in that he will develop in accord with his own 
innate principle; he will become a natural man. On the other hand, 
if we provide conditions which distort his own innate principle, he 
will then become an unnatural man. There are thus two kinds of 
art, whether political, educational, or religious—the natural art and 
the unnatural art. The unnatural art hinders and the natural art helps 
man to perfect his own inherent nature. 

One condition which the natural art should provide is freedom. 
There are three kinds of freedom—the freedom of independence, 
civil liberty, and moral freedom. In the freedom of independence 
everyone does what he pleases insofar as he can. Such freedom is 
proper only for the savage or the infant. For the perfection of human 
nature civil liberty is indispensable. It is the freedom which the so- 
cial contract provides. It exists wherever any group of men engage 
in the conscious pursuit of a common purpose. It involves the loss 
of the freedom of independence, which is dependent only on the 
laws of things. Civil liberty, which is dependent on the laws of man, 
makes any act a duty. In this kind of freedom the rights of each are 
fixed and the power of the whole group renders them secure. The 
freedom of civil liberty consists in the assured freedom to do what 
all consider right.4 


? Sterling P. Lamprecht, Our Philosophical Traditions, New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1955, P- 234 

* Because Rousseau’s educational and political designs are so integrally re- 
ated, a few excerpts bearing on this relation are here cited. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, New York, Putnam, 1893, PP- 
21-22: “Each of us gives in common his person and all his force under the 
Supreme direction of the general will; and we receive each member as an 
indivisible part of the whole.” 

Charles W, Hendel, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Moralist, London, Oxford Uni- 
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In the promotion of natural perfection as the all-inclusive aim of 
education and the good life, it is the function of politics to provide 
the conditions of civil liberty; the function of religion to provide 
the sanctions of faith required for the perfect performance of duty; 
and the function of education to keep the growing man in the path 
which nature has prescribed for him at every stage of his develop- 
ment. Since the present study is limited to educational theories, any 
consideration of Rousseau’s political and religious designs is only 
incidental to their bearing on education. After a summary analysis 
of the philosophical foundations of his natural-perfection theory, 
we shall consider his design for the education of the typical or rep- 
resentative man. 


versity Press, 1934, Vol. Il, p- 186: “It need not be supposed that the clauses 
of such a contract are actually enunciated—they are simply those understand- 
ings which are ‘everywhere tacitly admitted and recognized. ” 

George H. Mead, Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1936, pp- 19-20: “The values which lie 
behind the organization of the institutions of the community must be uni- 
versal values; and insofar as the will of individuals confirms these values and 
makes them the basis of those institutions, it is what Rousseau called a volonté 
générale. This principle does not go back to a simple rule of majorities . . . 
we find it in what is called ‘public opinion’ . .. When there is an effective 
public opinion, one that really expresses the attitude of everyone in the com- 
munity, one recognizes it as one that has and will have authority .. . What 
is essential is the assumption that men are sufficiently enlightened to recognize 
that their own volitions in great social matters will be identical with those of 
others who are so enlightened that when one wills such things as property, 
enlightenment, and security, these things will be recognized as public ends 
which are also the ends of the individual. As a result of this, the individual 
will will for himself what is good for others.” 

„Ernst Cassirer, The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Tr, Peter Gay, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1954, Pp. 123-125. “. . . from the outset 
Rousseau used the word and the co 
tinguished most sharply betw 
—between what it is under 
ture ought to be.... The society of his day was no 
This society will never change if it is not confronte 
. . . This spiritual and ethical decay the education 
prevent. It places the pupil outside society in ord 
fection and to let him find and go his own way. . 


t ready for this plan. . . 
d with a categorical duty. 
al plan of Emile desires to 
er to protect him from in- 
- . No matter what we may 
as a system (of education), 


ligious philosophy fully interlock; they are but developments and applications 
of a single principle.” 
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Philosophical Foundations 


The public usually considered Rousseau one of the group of philos- 
ophers among whom he lived and worked, but he himself did not 
claim to be one of them any more than Socrates claimed to be one 
of the Sophists. In spite of any objections he may have had to 
philosophy as such and to the French philosophes of his time, his 
own contribution to philosophy is the most notable and most original 
of the French Enlightenment.’ Although he seldom wrote systemati- 
cally, as was the custom of philosophers, he recognized his responsi- 
bility for making his philosophic presuppositions explicit. This he 
did more systematically in the Profession of a Savoyard Vicar than 
anywhere else, But if we recall that Rousseau included the Profession 
as well as a summary of the Social Contract in his treatise on educa- 
tion, Emile, it seems clear that the philosophic presupposition of his 
religious faith is the same as that of his political and educational 
faith. Each of them is an aspect of the more inclusive concept of 
education and the good life which we have designated as the 
natural-perfection theory. Therefore, without neglecting obvious 
philosophical assumptions and even explicit statements in other con- 
nections, particularly in the Moral Letters, we have relied mainly on 
the Profession which contains Rousseau’s most explicit statement of 
his mature philosophic beliefs. 

He clearly rejected the belief of the classical empiricists that pri- 
mary knowledge consists of the mere product of sensations, as well 
as the belief of the classical rationalists that it is the revelation of 
reason. In so doing he reached a state of universal doubt analogous to 
that of Descartes. But whereas for Descartes universal doubt was an in- 
tellectual necessity, for Rousseau it was a very disagreeable state; for 
him complete skepticism was intolerable. The Vicar confessed: 


I cannot comprehend how any man can be sincerely a skeptic on princi- 
ple. Such philosophers either do not exist or they are certainly the most 
miserable of men. To be in doubt about things which it is important for 
us to know is a situation too perplexing for the human mind; it cannot 


5 Lamprecht, op. cit, p. 357- 
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long support such incertitudes; for it will, in spite of itself, determine one 
way or the other.® 


In such a situation he confined his philosophy to “the love of 
truth” and adopted “the simple and easy rule of common sense” as 
his method of research. He re-examined all the knowledge he pos- 
sessed, resolved to admit as evident everything to which he could 
not “in the sincerity of my heart refuse to assent, to admit also as 
true all that seemed to have necessary connection with it, and to 
leave everything else as uncertain, without either rejecting or ad- 
mitting, being determined not to trouble myself about clearing up 
any point which did not tend to utility in practice.” 7 


BELIEFS ABOUT REALITY 


This very resolution led him first of all to examine the belief in his 
own existence, Although he could not say for sure whether he had 
a distinct sense of it, or only knew it from his various sensations, he 
nevertheless concluded, “I know that I exist and have sensation. This 
is a truth so striking that I am compelled to acquiesce in it.” 8 For 
Rousseau, therefore, the knowledge of the self or self-consciousness 
was a sentiment, an internal sense, or a belief he could not refuse 
to accept, even when he could not explain it in terms of sensation 
or reason or any combination of these. 

His belief in the existence of an external world he justified in this 
way: 

My sensations are all internal, as they make me sensible of my own exist- 
ence; but the cause of them is external and independent, as they affect me 
without my consent, and do not depend upon my will for their produc- 


tion or annihilation. I conceive very clearly, therefore, that the sensation 


which is internal, and its cause or object which is external, are not one and 
the same thing.’ 


Other things existed, therefore, outside of himself, because the ob- 
jects of his sensations were certainly not parts of himself—even if 
they should be “nothing but ideas.” 


6 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar (Harvard 
Classics), New York, Collier, 1910, Vol. 34, p. 247. 

7 Ibid., p. 250. 

8 Ibid., p. 250. 

9 Ibid., p. 251. 
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_Everything that he perceived out of himself and that acted upon 
his senses Rousseau called matter, and those portions of matter which 
he conceived as united in independent beings he called bodies. In 
accord with his rule of common sense he rejected as insignificant 
the issue as to the ultimate nature of bodies, which seemed very im- 
portant to both idealists and materialists. Nevertheless, he had, he 
thought, “acquired as certain knowledge of the existence of the 
universe as of my own.” 1° 

After establishing the belief in his own existence and in that of 
other things, Rousseau proceeded in the same way to establish the 
characteristics of himself and those of other things. Since sensations 
are passively received rather than actively acquired, perception is 
Passive. On the other hand, judgment involving the comparison of 
Sensations or meanings of sensations is not only active but involves 
intelligence. He concluded, therefore, that he not only existed but that 
he was an active and intelligent being. Since he called everything per- 
Ceptible to his senses matter, he then deduced “all its essential proper- 
tles from those sensible qualities, which cause it to be perceptible 
and which are inseparable from it.” He concluded that, since matter 
could be conceived at rest, motion could not be essential to it. He 
then inferred further that neither motion nor rest is essential to mat- 
ter but that motion, being an action, is clearly the effect of cause, 
of which rest is only the absence. “When nothing acts on matter, 
It does not move; it is equally indifferent to motion and rest; its 
Natural state, therefore, is to be at rest.” ** 

Nevertheless, in bodies Rousseau perceived “two kinds of motion— 
that is, a mechanical or communicative motion, and a spontaneous or 
voluntary one. In the first case, the moving cause is out of the body 
moved, and in the last, exists within it.” Still this does not mean that 
Rousseau considered as spontaneous the motion of machines, such as 
watches, or of natural substances, such as liquids, and their immedi- 
ate causes, such as heat. By analogy he thought the movements of 
animals might be considered spontaneous. He could not doubt that 
there was such a thing as spontancous motion, because “I feel it. I 
will to move my arm and accordingly, it moves without the inter- 
vention of any other immediate cause. It is in vain to attempt to 

10 Ibid., p. 251. 

11 Ibid., P- 254. 
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reason me out of this sentiment: It is more powerful than any ra- 
tional evidence. You might as well attempt to convince me that I 
do not exist.” 1? 

Rousseau’s understanding would not acquiesce in the notion that 
the visible universe which is composed of inanimate matter could 
of itself either move or produce any kind of motion. Yet it is in 
motion, and its movements are “all regular, uniform, and subjected 
to constant laws.” 13 For him, therefore, the world was not a “huge 
self-moving animal but receives its motions from some foreign cause 
which we do not perceive; but I am so strongly persuaded within 
myself of the existence of this cause,” he said, that it was impossible 
for him to observe the apparent orderly movement of sun and earth 
without conceiving their cause. For him the first cause of motion did 
not reside in matter; the actions and reactions of the powers of 
nature were mainly effects; the final cause must consist of some 
volition. “Inanimate bodies have no action but motion; and there 
can be no real action without volition. Such is my first principle. I 
believe, therefore, that a Will gives motion to the universe, and ani- 
mates all nature. This is my first article of faith.” 1 

Rousseau was unable to say “in what manner volition is pro- 


ductive of physical and corporeal action. . . . I experience within 
myself that it is productive of it... . The Will is known by its 
effects and not by its essence. . . . To conceive matter producing 


motion would be evidently to conceive an effect without a cause. . . + 
It is no more possible for me to conceive how the will moves the 
body, than how the sensations affect the soul.” 15 Unlike both ideal- 
ists and materialists, Rousseau considered the means of integration 
incomprehensible. He admitted the obscurity of the principle he had 
laid down; but he insisted that it was intelligible and contained 
“nothing repugnant to reason or observation”—a fact which, as he 
showed, was more than could be said for materialism.1¢ 

Just as from matter being put in motion he discovered a Will as 
the first active cause, so from the subjugation of matter to certain 

12 Ibid., pp. 254-255. 

13 Ibid., p. 255. 

14 Ibid., p. 256. 

15 Ibid., p. 256. 

16 Ibid., pp. 256-257. 
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regular laws of nature he discovered an Intelligence. As the existence 
of a powerful Will was his first principle and article of faith, so the 
existence of a supreme Intelligence was his second. The unity of 
the Will and the Intelligence in a single Being implies also Goodness. 
These are the three attributes of God. 

With his first two principles established, the Vicar, speaking for 
Rousseau, proceeded to apply his simple rule of common sense to 
the place of man in the scale of being. He showed that by virtue of 
his will man had more power over other things than they had over 
him; that by virtue of his intelligence he alone of created beings 
was able to survey the whole world system to which he belonged; 
and that by virtue of his free will, conscience, and reason, he was 
a moral being responsible for all the real evil in the world. He 
showed further that because of his freedom man could do either 
good or bad, and that because of the limitations on his freedom he 
was unable to interrupt the overall plan of the universe, which was 
good. He added, too, that the evil which actually exists in the world 
Was entirely a human product of the misuse of human freedom and 
had nothing to do with the universe, which was perfect, and that 
the only real evils were moral; physical evils were only products of 
the imagination. 

In the Profession Rousseau attributed the chaos of the moral world 
as contrasted with the order of the rest of nature to the conflict of 
two “distinct principles” operating in man: 

The one raising him to the study of eternal truths, the love of justice and 
moral beauty .. . the other debasing him even below himself, subject- 
Ing him to the slavery of sense, the tyranny of the passions, and exciting 


these to counteract every noble and generous sentiment inspired by the 
form j 
er... 


“I concluded” he went on, “that man is not one simple and indi- 
vidual substance. I will and I will not; I perceive myself at once free 
and a slave; I see what is good, I admire it, and yet I do the evil: I 
am active when I listen to my reason, and passive when hurried 
away by my passion; while my greatest uneasiness is to find, when 
fallen under temptations, that I had the power of resisting them.” 1 


17 Ibid., P- 264. 
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To account for the presence of conflicting experiences which in- 
trospection revealed, the Vicar raised the question of the ultimate 
substance of man. “By the word substance I mean, in general, a 
being possessed of some quality, abstracted from all particular sec- 
ondary modifications.” 13 There were, he concluded, as many differ- 
ent substances as there were such incompatible primitive qualities. 
Corresponding to the world of sensation, which includes the body, 
seat of the passions, is matter, which is inert and passive; correspond- 
ing to will and judgment, which are active, is the soul, which is 
spiritual. Man is therefore a free agent capable of willing anything 
except what is harmful to him, and he is therefore animated by an 
immaterial substance. This was Rousseau’s third principle or article 
of faith: it completed the formal statement of his beliefs about 
reality from which all the others could be deduced. 

The foregoing summary covers the Vicar’s account of his philos- 
ophizing, in which he dealt with the main philosophical problems. 
When this account is supplemented by suggestions from other 
sources, it is possible to make a formal statement of Rousseau’s be- 
lief on those philosophical issues to which our educational philos- 
ophers usually devote considerable attention. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BELIEFS 


As we might expect, Rousseau adopted the dominant psychology 
of his day to which both Cartesians and scholastics subscribed. Ac- 
cording to this psychology every mental activity, whether con- 
ceived as intellectual, voluntary, affective, instinctive, or sentimental, 
was the work of some metaphysical power or faculty of the mind 
or soul.1® Thus there were as many different faculties as there were 
different distinguishable kinds of activity. The faculties of indi- 
viduals might vary in strength, but they were potentially common 
to every member of the human species, and though potentially pres- 
ent at birth, they did not all emerge and develop at the same time. 
At any age individuals differed from one another because of varia- 
tion in the strength of their faculties. For Rousseau, child psychology 


18 Ibid., p. 265. 

19 Modern Aristotelians and Thomists hold that faculties are powers of the 
soul’s activity rather than independent metaphysical powers which they at- 
tribute to the Cartesians; but the general reader does not make this distinction. 
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was different from adult psychology, and the psychology for any 
period in human growth and development was different from that 
of any other period. With this idea in mind, he recognized the 
Practical significance of determining the faculties characteristic of 
the growing individual at different age levels. 

To facilitate distinguishing the different periods of natural de- 
velopment Rousseau made use of another idea familiar to his genera- 
Mon—that the human race had passed through several stages of 
development. The question was often raised as to what the next 
Stage would be like. According to some, the childhood, adolescence, 
and maturity of the race had been achieved and the stage of decline 
had already approached, while according to others the emergence 
of reason enabled mankind to reconstruct social institutions in ac- 
Cord with nature and thus begin a new period of progress such as 
the world had not yet seen. 

Such an idea enabled Rousseau in imagination to define the cultural 
Stages in the historical development of the race as it advanced from 

arbarism to civilization and to utilize the Stages as a source of sug- 
gestion in defining the stages of individual development from birth 
to maturity, Apparently he anticipated the later belief in recapitula- 
tion which the theory of evolution suggested. He distinguished four 
different periods in the development of the individual analogous to 
the historical stages in the development of the race. In terms of 
recent psychology the period of infancy was roughly from one to 

ve years; the period of childhood, from five to twelve years; the 
Period of preadolescence, from twelve to fifteen years; and the 
Period of adolescence, from fifteen to eighteen years. To each period 
he attributed the emergence and development of certain faculites 
OF powers. If it is understood that these periods represented only 
Tough distinctions which may be earlier for some individuals and 
later for others, we may cal] the first period the age of simple feel- 
Ing and Sensation; the second, the age of “common sense,” judgment, 
Sympathy, and curiosity; the third, the age of reason; and the fourth, 
the age of the passions. 


BELIEFS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 


To provide an understanding of Rousseau’s epistemology or be- 


liefs about knowledge, one need do little more than make explicit 
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what the Vicar said on the subject in the development of his on- 
tological principles already considered. It was customary during the 
eighteenth century to distinguish between immediate, direct, or 
primary knowledge and mediate, indirect, or secondary knowledge. 
Primary knowledge was conceived as the first principle from which, 
through logical operations, secondary knowledge was to be derived. 
Both classical empiricists and classical rationalists were considered 
rationalists in the broad sense as contrasted with irrationalists. From 
the standpoint of rationalism in the broad sense, which would per- 
haps better be called intellectualism, Rousseau was a proponent of 
irrationalism. The classical empiricists took as their starting point 
in the establishment of primary knowledge the data provided by the 
senses. They were logically committed to the belief that first prin- 
ciples were the product of sensations although some, like Locke, 
were not always consistent in dealing with this problem. The classical 
rationalists—that is, rationalists in the narrow sense—were committed 
to the belief that primary knowledge was a disclosure or revelation 
of reason. 

Rousseau showed in various connections that he rejected intellec- 
tualism—rationalism in the broad sense—in both forms. As the Vicar 
indicated, reliable first principles could not be derived from the 
mere combination of sense materials or revealed directly by reason. 
He therefore decided to give up the hair-splitting in which both 
groups of intellectualist philosophers were constantly engaged and 
adopt as his philosophy the love of truth. Consequently, he aban- 
doned the method of the rationalists and that of the empiricists and 
adopted as his method of research what he called the simple rule of 
common sense. 

Adoption of this rule led Rousseau to take his own existence aS 
self-evident, as did Descartes, although he would probably have 
phrased the idea, “I feel, therefore I am,” rather than “I think, there- 
fore I am.” But as Wright puts it, “The phrases are very much like 
two names for the same thing, and with a common denominator 
may both mean ‘I have consciousness, therefore I am.” 2° 

An analysis of the rule of common sense shows that Rousseau 
clearly distinguished immediate or direct knowledge, which he con- 


20 Ernest H. Wright, The Meaning of Rousseau, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1929, p. 158. 
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sidered primary, from mediate or indirect knowledge, which he 
Considered secondary. As to the derivation of secondary from pri- 
mary knowledge, he adopted the same canons of logic as had other 
philosophers since Aristotle. 

With regard to the foundation of primary, immediate, or direct 
knowledge, however, there is little doubt that Rousseau was breaking 
new ground in the philosophy of the time, if not in the whole history 
of philosophy. The only knowledge in his possession that he would 
admit as true would be restricted to that which he could not sin- 
cerely reject. The matter of personal satisfaction or annoyance was 
entirely irrelevant. Moreover, in the elaboration of his resolution 
he demonstrated beyond all question that his decisions as to ideas he 
Could not refuse to accept were not based on their immediate 
personal appeal. He would assent only to what he could not deny 
after he had exhausted his resources in an honest effort to 
Justify intellectually its rejection. Only those of his ideas that 
could survive such an intellectual ordeal he considered first prin- 
ciples: that is, primary, immediate, and direct knowledge from 
which other knowledge might be derived through logical operations. 
Uhese were the first principles which he substituted for the abstrac- 
“ons from sensations and the revelations of reason which the intel- 
lectualists of the time had to offer. 


BELIEFS ABOUT VALUE 

The foundations of Rousseau’s axiology or beliefs about value are 
to be found in his conceptions of nature, reality, and knowledge 
Which have already been considered. The roots of the good—that is, 
Positive values—are to be found in the nature of the universe as a 
Whole. This universe is perfect because the God of power, intel- 
ligence, and goodness made it so; and it is also completely de- 
termined and not subject to modification in consequence of purely 
human ends. The bad—that is, negative values—is due entirely to 
man, 

Accordi z his feeling that i 
active rat ir ee ieee Am apk or aay 

g , 

and that he often chooses the bad. Also, the ill that man does returns 
Upon himself without changing anything in the system of the world, 
Without even preventing the human species from perpetuating itself 
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despite the evil. Man commits evil when he abuses the freedom of 
action with which he is divinely endowed. Of the two kinds of evil 
usually recognized—physical and moral—physical ills such as pain 
and death would not be felt as evil apart from human vices, and 
moral evil is man’s own doing. 

Man was made, however, to do the good. He is endowed by na- 
ture with the instinct of self-love which limits his effort to the satis- 
faction of his needs and with the sympathetic tendency which 
renders him sensitive to the needs of others, The sentiment of con- 
science, which is the product of the interaction of self-love and 
sympathy, compels him to love the good. Only when reason fails to 
listen to the voice of conscience and takes spurious needs for the 
needs of self-preservation, is self-love perverted into the love of self, 
selfishness, or pride, which is the one sin from which all other human 
vices are derived. When reason restricts activities to the satisfaction 
of the real ends of self-love and heeds the voice of conscience which 
always loves the good, the ultimate end of the good life is assured. 

On the lowest level of human freedom man is independent and 
limits his effort to the satisfaction of the real needs of self-love. At 
a higher stage of natural development man conforms to the general 
Will of the Social Contract and enjoys certain values in return for 
his cooperation in rendering secure the same values for his fellows. 
This is the end of natural development under the law and paves the 
way for achievement of the good life in the ideal society—natural 
perfection or moral freedom. Then duty under the law will have 
become virtue. It involves contentment, happiness, and commitment 
to beauty, truth, and goodness, and any ideals which the heart and 
conscience find good. A natural religious faith, as the Vicar defined 
it, is not only an indispensable sanction in the realization of all other 
values but is also a good in itself for which there is no other de- 


fensible substitute. 
Implications and Applications 


In the Emile, Rousseau explained his design for implementing in 
the field of education what we have called the natural-perfection 
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theory, Although he submitted his plan as only provisional, to stim- 
ulate others to provide better ones, it nevertheless is an important 
Source of practical suggestions even today. In this section we shall 
Indicate briefly and concisely the main aspects of his design as de- 
fined in the Emile and interpreted by recent Rousseau research 
Scholars, In order to capture the spirit of Rousseau for contemporary 
Members of the teaching profession, our discussion will focus on 
educational aims, curriculum development, and educational admini- 
Stration—topics with which teachers and students of education are 
vitally concerned. Readers who find our account unusual or strange 
Might re-examine the first four books of the Emile and consult one 
Or more of the recent books on Rousseau and his works. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

In the light of evidence provided by recent scholarly studies, 
,Ousseau’s theory of natural perfection as the end of the good life 
1S the aim not only of education but of government and religion as 
Well. In the promotion of this all-inclusive aim, education is charged 
With the responsibility of keeping Emile on the right track from 

Irth to Maturity. To do so, his tutor must know what should not 
be done as well as what should be done. Therefore the aims which it 
® the peculiar function of education to serve at each level of natural 
development have negative as well as positive aspects. 

“or the guidance of the tutor the aims for each of the four 
*8¢-levels are included in Rousseau’s educational design. In the dis- 
cussion, however, aims are not separated from curriculum and ad- 
ministration, but we here formulate them separately. At the end of 
the period of infancy Emile will increasingly do more for himself 
and demand less from others, for he will have been permitted to 
use what little strength he has and will have been supplied with the 
Strength required to meet his real needs; and his whims and fancies 
will have been ignored. , 
uring the period of childhood, of those facts that Emile can 
master, and of the simple ideas he can form with his present powers, 
© will learn only those that he perceives to be useful. He will be- 
ome an expert in his little world without any knowledge of the 
Principles and Jaws that control it. He will become as self-reliant 


Q 
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and self-sufficient as his existing powers make possible, At the end 
of the period he will be healthy, vigorous, fearless, contented, frank, 
and confident without vanity and insolence. He will be truthful, 
clear, and direct in speech; obliging, and expecting others to be 
obliging, without catering to them; and purposeful and skillful in 
shaping means to his ends. In all proper matters for his age he will 
be a leader and recognized as such by his fellows. 

At the end of the preadolescent period Emile will be capable of 
facing his problems in the light of reason; and he will be free from 
pride and the vices it generates and from common prejudices about 
the world of man. He will have some understanding of such parts 
of the social world as seem useful to him and as will stimulate him 
to fit into it. He will develop the capacity of self-control in that he 
will do what he perceives to be useful whether it is immediately 
appealing to him or not. 

If the educational aims of the earlier levels have been properly 
met, at the beginning of adolescence Emile, because of his negative 
education, will be free of prejudice about the social order, and his 
reason will be able to deal not only with social problems but with 
even the strongest of the passions that come upon him at this time. 
Because of the gradual increase in his general sensibility he now has 
the feeling as well as the reasoning of a man. Since the period of 
adolescence is the culminating stage of natural human growth and 
development, its primary aim is the perfection of personality for 
which all that has gone before was, in the mind of the tutor but not 
in the mind of Emile, preparatory. This requires that he should be 
free from the common prejudices, that he should understand the 
world of man now that he has found his place in it, and that he 
should achieve morality insofar as he is content with the place he 
has found. 

The period of adolescence also requires the mutual support of 
understanding and sympathy. When Emile has achieved such social 
understanding and morality, he will then be ready to live in a re- 
public where man is both sovereign and subject, and even to partici- 
pate in the establishment of such a society as that described in the 
Social Contract. He will have a religious faith that is an indispensa~ 
ble sanction to moral endeavor and provides inspiration for which 
there is no other defensible substitute. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


When the curriculum is conceived as the activities of pupils under 
the direction of the school, the selection of these activities is an 
important feature of curriculum deveolpment. But since Emile is 
the representative or typical man, the design for him is much more 
limited than for others in particular situations, such as Poland. In 
selecting curriculum activities for him his tutor will therefore neglect 
all Specialized education and that part of general education which 
the peculiar cultural conditions at any time and place require. 

For Emile’s curriculum the tutor will, therefore, approve in each 
period of natural development only those activities which he con- 
Siders desirable for any boy at any time or place. During the first 
Period, Emile’s curriculum activities will be such as will use the little 
Strength he has in doing what he can to meet his real needs which 
are clearly distinguishable from his whims and fancies that are to 
e ignored, In the second period he will engage in only such activi- 
tles as he himself perceives to be useful, whether he or the tutor pro- 
Poses them, In the third period his natural curiosity will stimulate him 
to investigate things about him. Those he perceives to be useful: he 
will study. 2 
_ The criterion of usefulness thus understood will be observed also 
in Selecting his studies of the social order, which, because of his 
emerging passions and increasing reason, he will investigate. In the 
fourth and culminating period he will engage in those studies and 
activities requiring the cooperation of reason, that now is approach- 
ag maturity, and sympathy, to which the sensibilities of approaching 
manhood give a new meaning. The criterion of utility emphasized 
On the lower levels is also applicable on this level, along with the 
Additional criteria of reason and sympathy. 

Tn the subject-matter requirements of Emile’s curriculum all gen- 
eral fields of knowledge will be represented. Materials selected from 
the Natural sciences, ‘the social sciences, the humanities, including 
history and the fine arts, the practical arts, and ethics, metaphysics, 
and religion will be used. Those useful in the maintenance of health 
and the development of physical strength and vigor will be given 
Special attention. Just which specific items of subject matter will be 
used from the different subject fields will depend upon the curricu- 
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lum activities selected at each of the four educational levels. Since 
these activities cannot be specifically determined in advance, no de- 
tailed requirements as to subject matter can be prescribed, but the 
tutor should always be looking ahead and planning tentative pro- 
grams, activities, and studies. 

On subject-matter placement as a feature of curriculum develop- 
ment, a few generalizations may be suggestive. During infancy and 
childhood subject matter will be derived primarily from direct ex- 
perience in dealing with things rather than with the world of man. 
In the third period subject matter from the natural sciences, already 
introduced in the earlier periods, will be greatly extended, and mate- 
rials from the social sciences will be introduced. Since Emile is now 
to be taught a trade, selections from the practical arts will be intro- 
duced. In the period of adolescence subject matter from the social 
sciences will be greatly increased, and selected materials from his- 
tory, ethics, philosophy, and religion will be used. What we now 
call the three R’s will be taught as the pupil needs them. : 

In Emile’s curriculum design the feature of method is given special 
attention but no specific directions are prescribed as to particular 
devices and techniques of learning and teaching specific things. The 
many detailed procedures described in Emile are included to illus- 
trate principles rather than to show the tutor what to do. When 
taken in this way, the fact that many of them are extremely artificial 
and impractical is unimportant, 

Since the principles of method are fully elaborated in Emile, only 
some of the more important ones need be mentioned here. First of 
all, the real needs rather than artificial ones are as fundamental in 
the selection of the procedures as in the selection of activities and 
subject matter, Second, the quality of learning is more important 
than the quantity; it is better to learn a few things thoroughly than 
to half-learn many things. Third, direct experience is preferable to 
book learning, and research and discovery are preferable to formal 
instruction; the pupils learn more when the tutor teaches less. Fourth, 
the pupil should study only what he can understand and perceive to 
be useful. Fifth, when he cannot be shown the value of an activity: 
it should be deferred unless present necessity requires it. Finally, he 
should wish to do what he does rather than do what he wishes. Just 
as immediate liking in itself is an insufficient justification for any 
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course of action, so is immediate disliking an insufficient warrant 
for rejecting it. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


_ In his educational design for Emile, Rousseau had nothing to say 
in regard to many of the complex problems of public school admin- 
istration. But he did explicitly consider the problem of pupil disci- 
pline, and implicitly the problem of pupil progress, both of which 
are today of vital concern to members of the teaching profession. 
In any accurate, intelligible account of Rousseau’s conception of 
pupil discipline it is necessary to note that Emile’s tutor is in abso- 
lute control of the whole educational situation. Not only the boy 
but all the members of the household, including the nurse and the 
Servants, are subject to his directions in all educational matters. His 
tules, regulations, and decisions are final in regard to what Emile 
may do or may not do; there can be no appeal to higher authority. 
Even in the period of infancy his instructions as to keeping Emile 
in the path which nature has prescribed for him must be strictly 
observed. “He is weak and we are strong,” and it is natural for him 
to feel his weakness and our strength. But we must not abuse 
our strength or his weakness by either forcing him into submission 

Ccause of our impatience or indulging him because of his cries. To 
do the former will give him his first lesson in servitude; to do the 
latter will give him his first lesson in domination. If we do both, 
he will sometimes behave like a slave and sometimes like a tyrant. To 
avoid both extremes we must not use either scolding or petting, for 
both lead to pride which is the root of all evil. We must urge him 
to use what little strength he has and also assist him in satisfying his 
Teal needs, ignoring his fancied needs. 

As he grows older, we must continue to control him and at the 
Same time extend his area of freedom. But it is important to recall 
that there are several different kinds of freedom—the freedom of the 
Savage, the freedom of feeling (feeling free), intellectual freedom, 
and moral freedom. The freedom of the savage, which means doing 
as he pleases, would be fatal to Emile. Intellectual freedom is impos- 
sible before the age of reason and is also prerequisite to moral free- 
dom. Therefore the only freedom that is both possible and desirable 
for him is the freedom of feeling—feeling free. The problem of dis- 
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cipline for the tutor, then, prior to the age of reason is not a matter 
of gaining control over the child, for he has had that from the be- 
ginning. It is rather a problem of maintaining the absolute control 
he already has and keeping Emile feeling free at one and the same 
time. 

Emile does not now know the meaning of such words as right, 
wrong, duty, or obedience. It is the business of the tutor to prepare 
him for acquiring this kind of knowledge at the proper time. The 
tutor must, therefore, find some way of allowing him to feel free— 
a freedom appropriate to childhood—while he maintains firm control. 

The proper standard of direction to be observed is that which an 
analysis of human dependence reveals. In the order of nature we are 
dependent upon things, and in the social order we are dependent 
also on man. The dependence on things about us is the law of nature, 
is absolute, and cannot be evaded. As Professor Wright says, “Just 
because we cannot dodge it in the smallest point we remain un- 
troubled by it, and our full submission leaves us feeling free.” The 
dependence on man, on the other hand, is variable and often open tO 
evasion. “For it is in our nature,” to quote Professor Wright again, 
“not to care about the stringent limits of the natural law but tO 
resent the interference of an alien will.” 21 

We must try to keep the child who is subject to both kinds of 
dependence feeling free even though he is under our absolute con 
trol. To pursue Professor Wright’s analysis further, “We may let 
our will control him in the simple manner of the things around him; 
then he will not dream of fretting at it or of feeling the less free for 
it. |. . In so far as we can wield a will as calm, impartial, and irtev- 
ocable as a law of nature, we shall have the child in full control 
and yet in freedom.” 22 

Of course, all discipline is the function of reason. But since the 
tutor’s reason is fully developed, he will occupy the seat of authority 
until nature herself arranges for the pupil to Teason, and only then 
may he assume command. In the words of Professor Wright, “Na- 
ture will keep his reason for the latest of her gifts, or for the sort 
of product of the rest. We may hardly use it to produce the rest, 

21 Ibid., p. 44. 

22 Ibid., p. 45. 
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and must rely on other means.” ** By making our methods of control 
conform to the laws of nature, our pupil will now have a freedom 
that is proper for a child and will prepare him for the freedom 
proper to a man when the time of discretion arrives. 

Although Rousseau abhorred punishment, he recognized it as a 
necessity for Emile under extreme conditions. It is less difficult, he 
said, to forestall a vice than to uproot it; prevention is better than 
cure. The best way to prevent misbehavior is never to provide a 
Motive for it—avoid demanding obedience under penalty, resorting 
to reason, or referring to duty, which the pupil cannot understand. 
We should hold him to his duty as we see it without giving him any 
reason until he can understand what it means. But after we have done 
Our best, the pupil will on occasion misbehave and punishment will 
be necessary. It should then be administered without anger or pity 
and in such a way as to make him suffer the consequences of his 
misdeed and hate it. Such is the principle of natural punishment later 
popularized by Herbert Spencer, who apparently was unfamiliar 
With Rousseau’s doctrine. 

Pupil progress as a feature of modern educational administration 
has reference to the rate of advancement of pupils from one age or 
Srade level to another. French tutors of Rousseau’s day no less than 
American teachers of our day were confronted with the demands of 
their patrons for demonstrating the results of their educational pro- 
&rams in terms of achievement at different age levels. Parents then, 
as now, were primarily interested in facts and skills that could be 
easily exhibited, Philosophic students of education then, as now, 
Were concerned with long term results conceived as personality 
traits whose presence or absence could not be so easily and immedi- 
ately determined. Educators knew, too, that overemphasis on easily 

Stected facts and skills might cause neglect of the intangible but 
More Important personality traits. But for the most part, they were 
no more in communication with parents than are educational re- 
formers today. 

In his educational design for implementing the natural-perfection 
eal of the good life Rousseau gave considerable attention to the 


°3 Ibid, 
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problem of pupil progress, although he did not use the term. His 
criticism of current procedures and proposals for reform were So 
expressed as to arouse the interest and concern of all. Nature, he 
said, determines the emergence and development of passions and 
faculties which in turn determine what can be done and what can 
be learned at each age level. Although it is possible to hasten the 
flowering of the passions, it is better to delay it. But it is not possible 
to accelerate the growth of the faculties of the mind. To force or 
entice the pupil to engage in studies beyond his intellectual powers 
will be at the expense of their full use at a later time, and will distort 
self-love into selfishness or pride. Therefore, prior to adolescence, 
which is the age of reason, Emile must be shielded from the study 


of mere symbols, from all history, fables, and abstract ideas, and even 
from the idea of God. 


Consequently, Emile will seem retarded when compared with little 
sages who have been crammed with facts and ideas they do not une 
derstand. Nevertheless, he will have acquired qualities of personality 
and character that are far more important from the standpoint 0 
the perfection of his nature, which is the ultimate ideal. Furthermore, 
Rousseau was not interested in comparing Emile’s achievements with 
those of others whose tutors and parents were seeking different ends. 
He was not interested in showing him off at different age levels to 
gratify his parents’ pride. It is the function of education to keep 
him in the course that nature has marked out for him, so that when 
he approaches manhood he will be ready for civil liberty. This free- 
dom requires perfect obedience to duty and makes possible the 
achievement of moral freedom in which one’s desires are identified 
with the good of all—natural perfection. 


Cultural Conditions 


The cultural conditions—domestic, economic, religious, and edu- 
cational—out of which the theory of natural perfection emerge 
generated a state of mind that contributed to its wide influence 2% 
also to its apparent misrepresentation and condemnation. During the 
eighteenth century the population of France numbered betwee? 
twenty-five and twenty-six million. Of these, all but a relative hand- 
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ful had sunk to an inconceivable level of poverty, suffering, and 
degradation. They were the common people. A small group of some 
200,000 privileged nobles and clergy lived in luxury, idleness, and in- 
dolence. The income that made such a life possible for them was de- 
rived from the rents, taxes, and funds supplied by the millions of 
people who were barely able to exist after meeting their obligations 
to the superior class in control of the nation. At the same time there 
was gradually emerging a new class of entrepreneurs and artisans 
who were dissatisfied with their status in the social order and were 
Striving for the improvement of economic and social practices. 
This so-called middle class in France, as in other countries, was 
developing its intellectual spokesmen. Because of the activities of 
these intellectuals in opposing reason to faith, revelation, custom, 
and tradition, the age of Rousseau is known in history as the period 
of the Enlightenment. Because of the shift of authority from the 
arbitrary standards of immemorial tradition to the nature of man, it 
is also known as the period of revolution. Those who initiated the 
Movement were called rationalists not because of their allegiance to 
Classical rationalism as opposed to classical empiricism, but because 
they looked to reason rather than to irrational tradition for their 
standards of direction. Among the leaders of this group Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, Grimm, and Rousseau are perhaps 
best known. Some of them cooperated in the preparation of an 
Encyclopedia designed to include all the available knowledge on all 
topics of human concern, and for this they were known as Ency- 
clopédistes. Diderot and D’Alembert were the master-editors. These 
Tationalists challenged the current economic, political, psychological, 
and educational beliefs in the name of reason, and approved only 
those that reason could support. a o. 
_ The upper classes had been challenged to justify the principles 
implicit in their policies, programs, and activities. The church, the 
State, and the whole social system were placed, at least intellectually, 
on the defensive. This rationalism was contagious and many individ- 
uals even among the upper classes looked upon the new movement 
with favor and lent it their support. As a result, there was a constant 
decline in religious faith and respect for government. But the current 
standards of imitation and conformity in morals, literature, art, and 
Social customs were very little affected. Moreover, the problems that 
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most concerned the leaders of the Enlightenment were those whose 
solution would favor only the upper classes, and those whose solu- 
tion might lighten the burden of the millions of people were usually 
neglected. The plight of the common people was of little interest 
to philosophers. 

Although Rousseau was close to this intellectual group, he never 
saw eye to eye with them. He knew the needs of the common peo- 
ple, for he had experienced poverty. He knew the shallowness and 
inconsistencies of the organized religion of the age. He had had first- 
hand experience with the Presbyterians while he was a member of 
their church during his childhood, and with the Catholics during his 
adolescence and early manhood after he became a member of their 
church. He knew atheism from his association with atheists among 
the rationalists. He knew the pretense and artificiality of the uppe! 
classes and their insensitivity to the needs of the common people. 
He saw that existing economic arrangements, political institutions, 
and social customs could never be reformed by mere intellectuality 
and that neoclassical formality in social life, art, and literature 
continued to hold the human spirit in bondage. He was con- 
vinced that the welfare of the whole people required nothing 
less than a thorough and complete revolution in human thought. 
This revolution he initiated with the publication of his political, 
religious, and educational theories stated in such a form that 


they appealed to people everywhere, whatever their status in life 
might be. 


f The idea of a return to nature was in the air. The independent 
life of savages had long been idealized in literature. The state o 

primitive man was described as simple, free, and good as contraste 

with the complex, artificial, formal, and downright immoral condi- 
tion of civilized man. In the minds of many people the state of the 
“noble savage” became a standard on the basis of which the state 
of civilized man could be appraised and improved. Literary men in 
France as well as in other European countries were idealizing the 
life of the “noble savage” as a standard of perfection in criticiZ- 
ing the life of civilized man. The sympathy, freedom, and happiness 
of primitive man in a state of nature were the direct opposite ° 

what they saw everywhere about them. In order to present his own 
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ideal Rousseau appealed to the goodness of man in a state of nature 
and redefined it in terms of a moral ideal under conditions of civili- 
zation. The passion and style with which he wrote appealed to peo- 
ple in all walks of life, and many who read his political, religious, and 
educational designs longed for a new social order and accepted his 
faith that it could soon be realized. 

Conditions in Europe were ripe for political, religious, and eco- 
nomic reform. In the field of education, which is our primary con- 
cern in this study, the influences of Renaissance Humanism which 
made Greek and Latin literature the basis of culture; of a demand for 
a smattering of factual information stimulated by scientific discoveries 
of the seventeenth century; and of scholasticism which placed 
Special emphasis on formal logic and ethics, were already obsolete. 


ousseau attacked the system in all its aspects. In the words of 
Archer, 7 


It [the system] was based on a theory that men were born bad, whereas 

they were born good. Physically, it tried to keep children from risks; 

they could only grow up healthy by running risks. It knew but two 

means of moral training—punishment and preaching—both of which 

Tuined education. . . . Since Rousseau’s time, willingness to adhere to 
"st principles and to reject existing practices which could not be justi- 
ed thereby has become possible.” 


Faith in education, that had been almost completely lost because 
of its poor results, was now revived. To quote Archer again: “Once 
more men began to believe that, if education had accomplished little, 
the fact was “dat not to any inherent limitations in its possibilities, 

ut to the kind of education that had been tried.” *° Because of 
this new faith in education, one design after another from that day 
to this has been proposed by practical educational reformers on both 
me right and the left. Rousseau’s conception of the good life, his 
sign for its educational implementation, and its philosophic founda- 
tons we have already considered. We now turn to some of the ob- 
Jections that have been or may be raised to them. 
Pins L. Archer, Rousseau on Education, London, Edward Arnold, 1928, pp. 


°5 Ibid, rea 
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Concluding Comments 


The theory of education and the good life which recent scholars 
attribute to Rousseau has been called the natural-perfection theory 
to distinguish it from that of the Rousseau tradition, which has been 
called the natural-development theory. Because some knowledge 
of metaphysical dualism and faculty psychology is prerequisite to 
an understanding of the natural-perfection theory, our account of 
it follows the formal-discipline theory in which both are properly 
considered. It attributes to Rousseau responsibility for educational 
doctrines and supporting beliefs which recent Rousseau scholars find 
highly questionable, to say the least. It differs so much from the 
natural development theory that a few comments on the educational 
psychological, and philosophical beliefs that tradition attributes to 
Rousseau may be necessary here. 


THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS 


However much educational progressives and conservatives may 
differ in other respects, they subscribe to the traditional belief that 
Rousseau is partly responsible for the extreme pole of educationa 
doctrine known as educational laissez faire. They find support in the 
Rousseau tradition according to which his theory of education an 
the good life is equivalent to the back-to-nature movement, oF an 
idealization of his personal character. 

The romantic idealization of primitive man in a state of nature as 4 
standard for historical criticism and improvement of social institu- 
tions was common during Rousseau’s time. According to its pro" 
ponents, man in an original state of nature is good and perfect prior 
to the development of civilization. This romantic conception—that 
man is good until perverted—is in contrast to the traditional religious 
conception—that man is naturally bad until converted. According t° 
the traditional conception, it is the function of the human arts ° 
education, religion, and government to help the individual transform 
his nature. According to the new romantic conception, it is the 
function of the human arts to help him return to a state of purity 
that has been contaminated by the evil forces of civilization. 

From this latter point of view, every individual is endowed with 
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the same primitive tendencies as were his forbears prior to civiliza- 
tion. These tendencies are good in themselves and supply the stand- 
ards of direction in education, religion, and government. It is the 
function of human arts to remove all obstructions to the natural 
development of those original tendencies and to provide whatever 
conditions their direct expansion requires. Since Rousseau also called 
for a return to nature, many thought he meant that the elaboration, 
expansion, or unfoldment of primitive tendencies was the ultimate 
end of education and the good life. With the exception of Kant, 
most critics down to our own time have thus interpreted Rousseau. 
Such a belief is an important aspect of what may be called the 
Rousseau tradition. 

Its logical implications for education seem obvious: the aims of 
organized education must consist of or contribute to the direct ex- 
pansion or unfoldment of the original tendencies of the individual, 
however they may be designated; only such pupil activities, subject 
matter, and methods as contribute to the realization of these ends 
can be justified; the criterion of selection for both ends and means 
is found in the immediate needs, interests, and desires of the pupil 
without regard to future social demands; pupil achievement, whether 
conceived in terms of general personality traits or of knowledge, 
appreciations, and skills, is primarily incidental to the satisfaction of 
immediate ends consistent with original nature; the progress of pupils 
Would be estimated in terms of their increasing interests, spontaneity, 
and freedom of action; and the discipline of pupils would be an inci- 
dental byproduct of their doing as they please. Therefore, it is small 
Wonder that educational critics familiar with the Rousseau tradition 
have attributed to him theoretical support for laissez-faire educa- 
tional principles and practices. 

But the recent Rousseau scholars whose interpretation lends support 
to our account of the natural-perfection theory deny the validity 
of the foregoing Rousseau tradition. While they admit the pos- 
sibility of such an interpretation, they reject as inadequate the 
method of study that has been responsible for it. It is, they think, the 

Irect result of taking the part for the whole. There are, they admit, 
many passages in Rousseau’s works, especially in Emile, which, if 
taken in isolation, suggest just such an interpretation of the return 
to nature and such laissez-faire implications as those described. But 
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they insist that these statements are a consequence of Rousseau’s 
rhetoric and his informal style of writing in which ideas are presented 
just as they come rather than in a formal statement of principles. 
They may regret his failure to provide any single complete formula- 
tion of his philosophy and its implications, but are convinced that 
they are all aspects of a single conception. 

Any interpretation of Rousseau’s theory in general cannot be 
based upon isolated statements found in Emile, or even in the whole 
book itself without reference to his complete works. In the light of 
this fuller perspective the new interpreters are convinced that in the 
mind of Rousseau the ends of the good life lay in the future rather 
than in the past and in the perfection of human nature through edu- 
cation, politics, and religion. It is the responsibility of education tO 
keep the pupil in the path that is natural for him in the light of 4 
vision of moral perfection as an ideal in the future. Just as the en 
of the acorn is the perfect oak, so the end of the savage or the child 
is the perfect man. As has been said, to keep a pupil or the human 
race moving steadily toward natural perfection requires an educa- 
tional design that cannot be derived from any state of primitive na- 
ture that might lend support to laissez-faire principles and practices. 

Another way to find support for educational laissez faire in Rous- 
seau’s theory of education and the good life is to adopt a biographical 
approach to a study of his philosophy. Those who proceed in this 
way take his theory as an idealization of the kind of life he lived OF 
wished to live. From his life as he himself described it in the C27” 
fessions, some critics get the impression that he tried to satisfy his 
immediate feelings and desires without regard to duty or social obli- 
gation; that is, he tried to do what he wanted to do and to refrain 
from doing what he did not want to do. They then conclude that the 
laissez-faire life he seemed to live or to like to live he idealized as the 
good life for all.2° 

This use of the biographical or genetic method is a feature of the 
Rousseau tradition from Voltaire to Irving Babbitt. It confirms thé 
identification of Rousseau’s theory of the good life with the idealiza- 
tion of the life of primitive man in a state of nature. Whether Rous” 


26 One of the best statements of this attitude toward Rousseau’s educational 
theory is to be found in Thomas Davidson, Rousseau and Education Accor 
ing to Nature, New York, Scribner’s, 1898. 
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seau’s theory of education and the good life is conceived as the 
idealization of the life of the savage or of his own life, the standards 
of direction are the same. They are to be found in his uncriticized 
feclings, impulses, and desires, and the implications for educational 
practice are essentially the same as those commonly attributed to 
Proponents of educational laissez faire in recent years. 

The new Rousseau interpreters condemn any use of the biographic 
form of the genetic method that would base the criticism of a phi- 
losophy on the character of the philosopher. They hold that the 
only way to ascertain what Rousseau meant by the good life and 
Its practical implications is to study his complete philosophy and his 
Practical designs. They admit that a study of a philosopher’s life and 
character is necessary for a full understanding of his philosophy but 
No substitute for it. They consider Rousseau’s life entirely irrelevant 
to his theory of the good life for humanity and condemn any laissez 
faire educational doctrines that may be attributed to him.?* 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BELIEFS 

In the elaboration of his own theory of education and the good life 
Rousseau found it necessary to assume some kind of explanation for 
instinctive and sentimental activities as well as for those of thinking, 
feeling, and willing. What he assumed was the traditional faculty 
Psychology common to both Cartesians and scholastics. The nature 
Of the activities and the things to be learned at each age level de- 
pended upon the presence or the absence, the strength or the weak- 
ness, of the different faculties at that stage. 

According to some critics, this faculty psychology vitiates the 
entire educational design presented in Emile. In the light of our 
present knowledge of child growth and development such a judg- 
ment seems fully justified. Still, the significance of Rousseau’s pro- 
Posal does not depend upon the faculty psychology or any other 
Psychology. His educational design was to illustrate the meaning of 
the Principle that what the pupil should be required to do depends 
Upon his natural development, and that it is erroneous to prescribe 
What should be done or learned at every age level. In the Preface to 

mile Rousseau said: 


?T See Cassirer, op. cit. 
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The wisest writers devote themselves to what a man ought to know, 
without asking what a child is capable of learning. They are always 
looking for the man in the child, without considering what he is before 
he becomes a man. It is to this study that I have chieflly devoted myself, 
so that if my method is fanciful and unsound, my observations may 
still be of service. I may be greatly mistaken as to what ought to be 
done, but I think I have clearly perceived the material which is to be 
worked upon. Begin thus by making a more careful study of your 
scholars, for it is clear that you know nothing about them; yet if you 
read this book with that end in view, I think you will find that it is 
not entirely useless.°$ i 


We have found a better psychology and developed a better under- 
standing of what pupils can do at different age levels. But the real 
lesson that Rousseau meant to teach is that there is always more to 
learn about our pupils, and that the educational program should be 
r reconstructed in the light of what has been learned about 
them. 


PHILOSOPHICAL BELIEFS 


In various connections Rousseau stressed the importance of feeling 
and impulse to the apparent discredit of reason. In the discourse on 
inequality he declared, “The man who meditates is a depraved ani- 
mal.” In his educational design he postponed intellectual education 
as long as possible. He held reason responsible for the existence © 
evil and moral decline. He said that in his own experience the little 
good he had done was due to his immediate response to impulse, 27 
when he relied on reason he usually did wrong. Many people thought 
he found his moral standards in the satisfaction of his immediat? 
desires. In literature he expressed feelings and ideas just as they cam? 
to him without regard to social propriety or personal consequences 
In religion he found inspiration in direct communication with nature 
without reliance on established authority. In philosophy he took 46 
his starting point, “I feel; therefore I am,” in place of Descartes’ s 
think; therefore I am.” The charge, therefore, that he was a PFO 
ponent of irrationalism was inevitable. 


In Rousseau’s day most philosophers subscribed to intellectualis™ 


28 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Emile, trans. by Barbara Foxley, New York, Dut- 
ton, (1780) 1911, pp. 1-2. 
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Anti-intellectualism was therefore an unorthodox but not an unrea- 
soned philosophy. As already noted, Rousseau recognized the tradi- 
tional distinction between primary knowledge, which is immediate 
and direct, and secondary knowledge, which is mediate and indirect. 
With respect to secondary knowledge, that derived through deduc- 
tive inference, Rousseau was as logical as the most confirmed intel- 
lectualist. But for him, feeling was just as important as intellect in 
the acquisition of primary knowledge. He would admit as evidence 
any ideas to which he felt he could not refuse assent. But for him, no 
idea or principle was true merely because he immediately felt that 
it was true. Before he would accept any idea or principle as true, he 
subjected it to critical analysis. Then he would accept it as true only 
to the extent to which he could not reject it “in the sincerity of his 
heart.” Rousseau was an irrationalist only to the extent to which he 
recognized the factor of feeling as indispensable to the process of 
knowing. 

Rousseau was apparently confronted with the same kind of 
dilemma which both Hume and Kant had to face. After exhausting 
the possibility of deriving certain primary knowledge from sensa- 
tion, Hume concluded that nevertheless some things had to be ac- 
cepted as true on the basis of what Santayana later called “animal 
faith.” Since Kant could not demonstrate the intellectual disclosure 
of the nature of things through intellectual operations, he appealed 
to the moral will or conscience, which was felt rather than intellec- 
tually perceived, to justify belief in the reality of moral values. 
Rousseau, therefore, found justification for moral values in the gen- 
eral will of the social contract, which was the product of will and 
reason. Recent Rousseau scholars have therefore rejected the tradi- 
tional belief that he was an irrationalist in a sense that is indefensible. 


As Cassirer says: 


The attempt to measure Rousseau’s world of ideas by the traditional an- 
tithesis of “rationalism” and “irrationalism” results in equally ambiguous 
and uncertain judgments. That Rousseau turned away from the glorifica- 
ton of reason that prevailed in the circle of the French Encyclopedists, 
that he appealed, instead, to the deep forces of “feeling” and “conscience” 
~all this is undeniable. On the other hand, it was precisely this “irration- 
alist” who, at the height of his struggle against the philosophes and the 
Spirit of the French Enlightenment, coined the phrase that the loftiest 
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ideas that man could form of the Deity were purely and exclusively 
grounded in reason. Furthermore, it was this “irrationalist” whom no less 
a man than Kant compared with Newton and called the Newton of the 
moral world.?® 


The builders of the Rousseau tradition apparently were concerned 
less with a critical analysis of his beliefs than with the protection of 
their own interests. Rousseau rendered insecure many ideas and pro- 
grams of the time. His educational doctrines challenged the current 
emphasis on the dead languages stemming from the Renaissance, 02 
the accumulation of factual information stemming from the rise of 
modern science, and on formal logic and ethics stemming from 
scholasticism. His religious doctrines challenged the beliefs of both 
Catholics and Protestants in original sin and in secondhand faith 
(fides implicata), and his political doctrines challenged the divine 
right of kings. The dynamic and informal style of his writing chal- 
lenged the existing static and formal character of pedagogy, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts. The fact that he made the active self the 
starting point in philosophy challenged intellectualism in all 165 
forms. Self-preservation was enough to arouse proponents of various 
traditional ideas and beliefs to make counterattacks. As a matter of 
fact, the Rousseau tradition is mainly a product of these counter- 
attacks. Irrationalism, like many other elements of the Rousseau tra- 
dition, is based less upon an analysis of his beliefs than on ways an 
means of curbing his influence. 
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substance and then showed that it was not necessary to assume, as 
did Locke and Berkeley, a metaphysical mind substance to explain 
the mental processes. From this point of view, the mental activities, 
such as perception, memory, imagination, reasoning, feeling, and 
willing, could be accounted for on the basis of the operation of the 
traditional laws of association, such as contiguity in space and time, 
similarity, contrast, and recency. 

On the epistemological side, objects of knowledge consist entirely 
of impressions supplied by the senses and their organization into gens 
eral conceptions through the operation of the laws of association. 
Furthermore, in the process of knowing, the ideas that have already 
been acquired constitute the organs of knowledge in the acquisition 
of new ideas. All reality, including the knower, the process of know- 
ing, and the objects of knowledge or things known, consists en- 
tirely of ideas themselves and their association. 

How the empiricists came to such a conclusion is a long story that 
can be summarized here only briefly. The movement seems to have 
been initiated when Locke developed the theory of representative 
perception, according to which the knower never perceives objects 
directly but only the impressions made upon the mind in observation. 

It is a well-known fact that a color-blind person sees colored ob- 
jects as gray whereas a normal person sees the same objects a$ 
colored. We may say that the color-blind person is abnormal and 
does not see things as they are. If we admit this conclusion, we must 
admit also that something about the color-blind person prevents him 
from seeing objects as they are. If we admit that his structure pre- 
vents him from seeing things as they are, we are logically compelled 
to admit that something in the structure of the normal person en- 
ables him to see things as they are. If we admit that the structure of 
the individual affects the impressions he receives from the objective 
world, then we are logically forced to the conclusion that impres- 
sions are the product of our own mind rather than revelations of 
things of the objective world as they are in themselves. Now al- 
though the physical world may exist, we have no way of knowing 
that it exists or what may be its nature if it does exist. To assume that 
the existence of a physical substance in which mental impressions 
we know directly inhere in something else seems, to say the least, 
entirely worthless as an explanatory principle. 
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On the other hand, we do not know any more about a metaphysi- 
cal mind and its metaphysical faculties than we know about a meta- 
physical physical substance. In the process of introspection we do 
observe directly certain ideas in operation. When they operate in 
one way, we call them memory; when they operate in another way, 
We call them imagination; and when they operate in another way, we 
call them reasoning. When they operate in still another way, we call 
them feeling; and when they operate in yet another way, we call 
them willing. But we do not and cannot directly observe any meta- 
physical faculties of the mind that perform these several kinds of 
Operations. Consequently, any assumption of such a mind and such 
faculties that we do not know in order to explain the ideas in opera- 
tion that we do know seems superfluous, to say the least. Therefore, 
the existence of a metaphysical mind substance as well as a meta- 
physical physical substance must be rejected as an unnecessary hy- 
pothesis. 

In the historical development of the science of psychology, lead- 
ers in the field generally came to the same conclusion. The steps 
they followed may be briefiy indicated. As a matter of fact, modern 
Psychologists have never agreed that they are able to observe directly 
through introspection any operational mind substance on the basis of 
which such mental processes as feeling, willing, and thinking, in- 
cluding perception, memory, imagination, and reasoning, had in the 
past been explained. The mental phenomena themselves—activities— 
are all they have been able to observe. In their introspective studies 
modern psychologists confined themselves to an examination of the 
mental Operations they could observe. Eventually they entirely neg- 
lected the historically recognized mind-substance of which they 
Were unable to catch even a single glimpse. Nevertheless, they still 
tried to explain the mental processes they could observe and which, 

Y general consent, were to be included in the subject-matter con- 
tent of psychology as a subject of study. 

In line with the historical development of classical empiricism, 
Herbart and the Herbartians still assumed the existence of mind as 
a metaphysical substance. But they considered it only as little more 
than a depository for mental impressions which were made upon it 
by the things of the outer world. Finally, attention was confined 
Entirely to the operation of the impressions or ideas. To all intents 
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and purposes, these ideas in their combinations, associations, and 
collocations were the mind, and they alone were used to explain 
mental processes without reference to the original mind-substance. 
Self and mind were identified psychologically. The self was org! 
nated, developed, and organized out of ideas that were derived from 
sensory experience and mental operations. The enduring self or mind 
was conceived as the system of ideas that endured unconsciously 
from one experience to another, and consciousness was identified 
with the process of receiving impressions and organizing them into 
systems of ideas that had already been developed. 

The new psychology consisting of the analysis and explanation of 
mental states is designated in different ways, depending upon the 
factors emphasized. When emphasis is placed by the individual upon 
direct observations of his own consciousness, it is called introspective 
psychology. In this respect it does not differ from faculty psy“ 
chology, which is also introspective. When emphasis is placed upon 
the manner in which impressions and ideas are related so as to PFO" 
duce mental processes such as feeling, willing, thinking, and the like, 
it is known as association psychology, because the traditional laws 
governing the association of ideas,—the laws of similarity, contrast, 
and contiguity, for example—are used as explanatory principles. 

The structural psychologists analyze mental phenomena in two 
ways. First, they distinguish the different kinds of elements const! 
tuting mental states. These elements consist of impressions directly 
derived from the senses, images of past impressions, and affective OF 
emotional elements that accompany both impressions and images: 
Second, taking visual perception as a model, they distinguish, in the 
ficld of consciousness, three different levels, which they designate 
respectively as the focus, the margin, and the extra-margin. 

The focus is the part of greatest clearness; the margin includes 
those aspects which gradually shade off from the focus; and the 
extra-margin is a secondary field consisting of memories, thought 
and feelings that lie outside the primary field of focus and marg!” 
The enduring mind or self which is constantly undergoing modifi- 
cation is identified with the extra-margin field of unconscious sys” 
tems of ideas. The ideas that have already been acquired constitute 
the enduring mind and are often called the apperceiving masses. New 
ideas are incorporated into these masses through conscious activity: 
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Just what ideas can be learned at any given time depends upon the 
nature of the ideas already learned. Learning is thus a process of 
incorporating new ideas into systems of old ideas. And learning of 
the right kind consists in the acquisition of the right ideas in the 
right way. Learning or education is thus conceived as a process of 
apperception. 

On the axiological side, the values that are to control the lives of 
men and be developed in the minds of the young are to be deter- 
mined by those who are in control of educational policies and pro- 
grams. Their quality is to be determined by the way they are 
acquired. The values that constitute also the ends and aims of edu- 
cation consist of the general conceptions to be developed in the mind 
of the individual. When emphasis is placed upon the content, such 
conceptions are considered ethical ideas. When emphasis is placed 
upon their quality, such conceptions are considered psychologically 
as interests, 


Implications and Applications 


. Since education psychologically considered is identical with learn- 
Ing or experience, it, too, is a process of apperception. Therefore, 
normatively considered, education is a process of the right kind of 
apperception, which consists in appropriating the right ideas in the 
right way. The theory of apperception has, therefore, important im- 
plications for educational aims, subject matter, and methods of 
teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

Herbart conceived the general aims of education in two ways. He 
defined them ethically in terms of moral ideas and psychologically 
In terms of interests. He recognized the supreme significance of five 
Seneral ideas and six general interests. The five ethical ideas—or 
Content aims—that he considered of supreme importance are: inner 
freedom, perfection, benevolence, right, and justice. 

Inner freedom as an idea of the individual signifies, in terms of 
Society, the submission of one’s self to the ideal state. Through this 
idea the individual overcomes the divided personality of which Saint 
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Paul complained. He recognizes the superior power and importance 
of something greater than himself. The state may be as far off as the 
New Jerusalem or as near as the government of the German nation 
which, in the imagination of the German leaders and the German 
people, came to be at least the symbol of an ideal state to which all 
owed allegiance. Perfection as an idea of the individual signifies, in 
terms of society, the advancement of the general culture. The in- 
dividual must embody in himself the epitome of the culture of the 
race. This should, of course, include the cultural ideals of his own 
people. He should not only embody these conceptions but seek 
their advancement. This is the meaning of an idea in the Herbartian 
sense—it represents an organization of mental content that influences 
action. Benevolence as an idea of the individual signifies, in terms of 
society, participation in the achievement of good government and 
the common welfare. Such an aim certainly was at least consistent 
with, if not directly influenced by, the same social forces which 
affected the French reformers, Charlotais, Condorcet, and Tal- 
leyrand, and the American statesmen, Washington, Adams, and Jef- 
ferson. Right as an idea of the individual signifies, in terms of society, 
a law-abiding citizenship. This conception, like benevolence, seems 
to have been in accord with the demands of the governments that 
were later to develop. Political leaders everywhere saw the only 
hope of the success of national government in the capacity of the 
people to observe the laws of the community in their practical affairs. 
Justice or equity as an idea of the individual signifies, in terms O 
society, responsibility in meeting the demands of the law and in hold- 
ing others to an equal responsibility. On this basis rewards an 
punishments prescribed by society are to be accepted. The system 
must be supported whether it affects one favorably or unfavorably: 
Punishment is necessary in all societies. The state and national gov- 
ernments find it necessary to apply some sort of penal code. They 
likewise have to provide certain rewards to those who serve the 
state in an official capacity. Such a conception was implicit in the 
general movement of the times for the establishment of a strong 
political state on the basis of the support and will of the people. 
Anyone familiar with the changing conditions of Europe during 
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the nineteenth century will recognize the foregoing aims as the 
conceptions, convictions, and beliefs that supported the aspirations 
of the new nationalism which was developing in Europe, especially 
in Germany. They are the social ends which, according to Herbart, 
schools should promote. But they are not the only ends that can be 
promoted consistently with the theory of apperception. As a theory 
of the educative process, apperception was available for the develop- 
ment of any ideas which those in control of education might decide 
to develop. 

As a matter of historical fact, social groups in all countries in 
which the Herbartians were influential did use this theory to justify 
the development of many ideas not included or even implied in the 
five ethical aims Herbart defined. According to his theory, general 
ideas rather than general discipline are the aims of education. Just 
what particular aims were actually emphasized was a question that 
those in positions of authority in the various countries decided for 
themselves, For example, whereas in Germany the ideas actually 
developed lent support to an autocratic regime, the ideas actually 
developed in the United States lent support to early liberalism in a 
democratic nation. 

The six interests which Herbart considered method aims of educa- 
tion are the empirical interest, the speculative interest, the aesthetic 
interest, the sympathetic interest, the social interest, and the religious 
Interest, According to Charles De Garmo, one of the leading Amer- 
ican Herbartians, the first three are related to knowledge, and the 
last three arise from association with others. The empirical interest 
Signifies the pleasure that pupils take in the things of direct experi- 
ence in consequence of change and novelty that characterize them. 
The Speculative interest signifies intellectual concern as to the under- 
y ing causes of things which seem problematical, dark, and mysteri- 
Ous. The aesthetic interest arises from the contemplation of an ideal 
through some sense media. The sympathetic interest is aroused by 
the “joy or sorrow of others.” The social interest is characterized 
by Participation in group and community occupations and activities. 
The religious interest is characteristic of the experiences involved 
in contemplating the meaning of the infinite.? 

To understand the relationship of the ethical ideas or content 


? Charles De Garmo, Herbart and the Herbartians, New York, Scribner’s, 
1896, Pp. 57-66. 
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aims of education to the psychological interest or quality ends, one 
must understand the Herbartian conception of learning. According 
to this conception, intellect, feeling, and will are all aspects of ideas. 
To have an effect on conduct, an ethical idea must not only be 
known; it must also be agreeable or acceptable. To be experienced 
as agreeable, it must be adjusted to ideas already acquired. Ideas that 
constitute the general aims of education are ethical in content and 
positively interesting in quality. An interest is only an idea that has 
been harmonized with other ideas. The establishment of such har- 
mony or agreement involves the operation of some feeling tone that 
signifies the presence of one or more of the recognized interests such 
as those defined by Herbart. 

The development of a well-balanced and many-sided interest—the 
educational ideal of many Herbartians—means that in practice the 
feeling tones of all the different types of interests are adequately 
represented in the ethical ideas actually acquired. An adequately 
developed idea is also an enduring interest that will tend to abide 
even after its intellectual aspect has faded from memory. A well- 
balanced and many-sided interest consists not merely in the right 
general ideas but in the right general ideas that are learned in the 
right way. It includes interests as varied in quality and kind as the 
gamut of human experience can offer. 

The foregoing interpretation represents an inadequate effort to 
recapture the conception of educational aims developed by the pt0- 
ponents of the apperception theory. In practice it apparently meant 
that teachers were to include the whole range of human interests 
in their selection of aims and to observe the principles of appetc¢P” 
tion in the process of developing them. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


The change in subject matter which the application of the ap- 
perception theory required was no less striking than the change in 
aims. When educational aims are conceived in terms of formal 
discipline, any kind of subject matter relevant to any human faculty 
will do, It is all but impossible on theoretical grounds to justify ex- 
pansion of the curriculum. But when aims are expressed in ideas as 
various in quality as the field of human interests, subject matter 1” 
which such ideas are embodied is essential. 
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None of the important ideas and beliefs which the theory of 
apperception suggested in particular educational situations were 
embodied in the ancient languages or formal mathematics that con- 
stituted the core of the curriculum on higher levels, nor were they 
embodied in the formal aspects of arithmetic, grammar, and other 
subjects that, for the most part, constituted the basis of the cur- 
riculum on the elementary school level wherever the requirements 
of formal discipline were met. These new educational aims could be 
embodied in literature, history, geography, and the content of other 
subjects. The apperception theory thus justified the extension of the 
Curriculum to include a wide variety of content and the elimination 
of other materials that did not embody conceptions which those 
in control of the schools wished to fix formally in the mind and 
heart of the school population. As a matter of historical record, the 
Herbartians lent support to the movement for a broader curriculum 
which, in response to practical conditions, had long been under way 
despite the retarding influence of the theory of formal discipline. 

In consequence of their recognition of the significance of the 
unity of knowledge in promoting apprehension and interest, and of 
unity and consistency in mental life, the Herbartians gave special 
attention to the problem of organization. They emphasized the im- 
Portance of the psychological organization of subject matter as 
compared with the logical organization characteristic of the tradi- 
tonal school curriculum. Subject-matter content was organized by 
Specialists for the benefit of specialists in the advancement of the 
various fields of study; and psychological order meant that it should 
be Organized in the way pupils learn. ‘To facilitate such psychologi- 
cal Organization, the Herbartians proposed the adoption of the ideas 
of cultural epochs and the association of subjects in planning courses 
of study for the elementary school. 

According to the idea of cultural epochs, which had been re- 
peatedly suggested in the history of human thought, there are 
definable parallel stages in the development of the individual and 
the race, The relatively short periods in the psychological develop- 
Ment of the individual correspond to the relatively long period of 
racial development. The cultural materials produced by the race 
during any cultural era provided the proper subject matter for the 
corresponding age level of pupils in the elementary schools. For 
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instance, under the influence of the cultural epochs theory, children 
of the fourth grade might be assigned stories based on the Arthurian 
legends or encouraged to dress and play like Indians because they 
were at that stage of development—partly legendary and partly 
Indian. According to the cultural epochs idea, the interests and 
mental capacities of pupils at any stage of development were anal- 
ogous to those of the cultural period which they were recapitulat- 
ing. 
The idea of coordination has reference to the independence and 
isolation of the different school subjects in the course of study. The 
subjects constituting the basis of the elementary school program 17 
its historical development were isolated from one another. More- 
over, such isolation and compartmentalization had the blessing of 
the proponents of formal discipline, who conceived the logical or- 
ganization of the traditional subjects as essential to the adequate 
exercise of the faculties. i 

But the proponents of the apperception theory rejected the idea 
of faculties and formal discipline and emphasized interest and effi- 
ciency in action. Since they conceived interest in terms of the re- 
lationship of ideas and efficiency in terms of the application of ideas, 
they sought ways of breaking down the traditional isolation O 
subjects. They instituted two general forms of association known, 
respectively, as correlation and concentration. 

In correlation the functionally related elements of two or mor? 
subjects during any school year were arranged for simultaneous 
study. For instance, the related elements of history, geography, an 
literature might be so placed in the program that they would be 
studied during the same given period—day, weck, or month. In 
concentration, some one subject, like history, was taken as the core 
of the curriculum and analyzed into its divisions. Then clements ° 
other subjects were selected and arranged in the program on the 
basis of their functional relation to the instructional divisions of the 
core subject. The idea of association as expressed in correlation 47 
concentration was only the beginning of a movement that may not 
yet have run its course. It is the historical background of the fusio” 
of subjects, broad fields, themes cutting through all subjects, and ye 
core curriculum, all of which have been proposed or used as mean 
of integration in curriculum development in recent years. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


To complete the psychological organization of ideas and interests 
Which the cultural epochs plan of grade placement and the plans 
of correlation and concentration were designed to facilitate, the 
Herbartians analyzed the apperception theory into a new general 
method of teaching. Herbart himself analyzed this conception of 
experiencing or learning into four steps which he called clearness, 
organization, system, and method. In clearness the individual ab- 
Sorbs or appropriates particular sense impressions derived from con- 
facts with the environment. In organization, he organizes these 
Impressions into more comprehensive wholes. In system, he in- 
tegrates these comprehensive wholes into still more comprehensive 
wholes. In method, he interprets, on the basis of these systems, par- 
ticular concrete cases. 

_ The individual, as an example, acquires the conception of fruit 
In the following way. In Step 1 (clearness), he receives from an 
Orange the impressions of sourness, sweetness, yellowness, roundness, 
and the like. In Step 2 (organization), he organizes these impressions 
Into the percept of an orange. In like manner, he organizes other 
Impressions received in Step 1 into the percept of apple, and still 
Others into the percept of peach. In Step 3 (system), he generalizes 
the Percepts of orange, apple, and peach into the concept of fruit. 
In Step 4 (method), he thinks of pear as fruit. In this way the in- 
dividual builds up his experiences and educates himself. Such a pat- 
tern was thus proposed as a general method of experiencing to be 
Used as a basis of teaching in all fields.’ 

erbart’s followers further defined this method of learning in 
terms of five steps of teaching. The first step, known as preparation, 
Was devoted to preparing the minds of the students for the subject 
Matter to be presented. The second step, presentation, was devoted 
to the Presentation of detailed facts and principles. The third step, 
comparison, was devoted to comparing the different impressions and 
îdeas, The fourth step, generalization, was devoted to drawing con- 
Clusions or generalizations on the basis of impressions and ideas 
Presented and compared. The fifth step, application, was devoted 
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to classifying the impressions and facts under appa = 
veloped in the previous step. The method was recognized as a forn 
pattern of teaching, and was known as the five formal steps. " 

Since the activities of the teacher were limited mainly to the rec 
tation period, the pattern was eventually called the five formal wai 
of the recitation. Any conception to be developed was called a = 
and the method through which it was acquired was also called a unit. 
Herbartians thus laid the foundation for the unit method and its 
conflicting interpretations in recent years. The new method, a 
ever designated, was thus available for indoctrinating “all aA 
children of all the people” with the conceptions, interests, on 
beliefs of social groups that, for the time being, had control of th 
schools. 

The teaching profession thus had in its possession for the first 
time a general method of teaching that could be used as a panem 
of procedure in planning and teaching in all fields on all education! 
levels. Philosophical students of education also had a concrete sug 
gestion as to a procedure they might use in defining any theory 0 
the educative process in terms of a general method of learning a 
teaching. The normal schools used the pattern of the formal steps 
as a basis of learning, planning, and teaching procedures in a 
practice schools until well into the twentieth century. Education 
philosophers, whatever their theories of the educative process, con- 
tinued to analyze them into a logical sequence of learning 4° 
teaching Steps. Some teachers and some students of education con- 
ceived each succeeding new set of steps as an all-inclusive pensie 
method to which all other devices and techniques were subsidiary 
and contributory. Others, however, conceived each new pattern o 
procedure as a general technique of limited application. d 

The confusion in educational method created by the broad an 
narrow interpretations of the general method has ‘continued dow” 
to our own time and has manifested itself in many ways. Every new 
method, such as the problem method, the project method, and the 


unit method, has been conceived by some as a general all-inclusiv 


procedure to which all other devices and techniques are subsidiary 
and contributory, 


and by others as a device or technique of limite 
application. 
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The same economic, political, and social conditions supplied the 
cultural background for the development of the theories of both 
formal discipline and apperception, and both philosophies are rele- 
vant to the changing conditions of life that had been under way 
Since the very beginning of the modern age. The early period of 
exploration and discovery in which the European nations partici- 
Pated, the religious reformation, subsequent developments in science 
and technology, the rise of the merchant class in Europe and Amer- 
lca, and the political and industrial revolutions that followed pro- 
Vided background for new ideas about religion, economics, 
§0vernment, and education. The new social classes that emerged 
Sought to make whatever changes in social institutions their interests 
Seemed to require. On the other hand, the introduction of such 
changes was resisted by the aristocratic and feudal classes whose 
favored Position the established social order supported and main- 
tained, Both groups thus undertook to develop and promote ideas 
and beliefs that favored their respective type of leadership. The 
Conservatives favored the status quo in education because the ideas 
end beliefs developed in the traditional schools tended to support 
their Position. When the progressives or liberals sought to introduce 
new Subjects and new procedures, which for them the changing 
conditions of life seemed to demand, the conservatives exploited the 
theory of formal discipline, on the basis of which the old subjects 
and the old procedures could be justified irrespective of their de- 
i ung practical significance. In spite of the persistent effort of the 
ae hid modify the school program in response to the new prac- 

nds, throughout the nineteenth century, the conservatives 
Were able to resist the change with a considerable degree of success. 
is € liberals had managed to introduce many reforms in school pro- 
Sams on the basis of practical conditions that appealed to common 
an People in particular situations. But it was always difficult for 
~m to Justify educational reforms that seemed to be inconsistent 
With the Conservative doctrine of formal discipline, which conformed 
to the common sense conception of mind and learning. 
Just as Adam Smith, in his celebrated masterpiece, The Wealth 
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of Nations (1776) had supplied the liberals with the theory 
that lent intellectual support to economic and political change, SO 
in the next century Herbart and the Herbartians, in the concep- 
tion of apperception, supplied them with a theory that lent support 
to educational change. But the systematic application of the ap- 
perception theory of education was long delayed. Although Herbart 
laid the foundation of it early in the nineteenth century, it was not 
fully exploited until the latter part of that century. Even though 
many educational reforms had been justified mainly on practic 
grounds, the liberal groups in both the industrial and the laboring 
classes welcomed this conception of education which, for the first 
time, placed the conservatives on the defensive. It strengthened 
their hand in the effort to indoctrinate children and youth with the 
economic, political, and moral ideas and beliefs favoring the new 
social arrangements that to a considerable extent were already 10 
force. But its application was so long delayed that in psychology 
and philosophy there had already been laid the foundations on the 
basis of which it was soon to be discredited. Although Herbartian 
apperception established a theoretical basis for the reconstruction 
of education in line with the interests of the progressive and liber 
classes, they failed to realize its possibilities until its underlying 
philosophy was about to be outmoded. 

Nevertheless, the theory was still relevant to the educational and 
cultural conditions prevailing in this country and in many other 
parts of the world during the latter part of the nineteenth century: 
At that time a movement was under way for the inclusion of mora 
or character education in the schools. Since religious sectarianis™ 
had been debarred from the public schools in this country, many 
Americans thought that some kind of moral education was indis- 
pensable as a substitute. Moreover, teaching the young while 12 
school the new moral ideas generated by the new conditions seemee 
to the liberal groups, just simple common sense. Furthermore, K 
that time the aphorism of Socrates that knowledge is virtue W? 
widely accepted. Education for morality was thus conceived i 
terms of an understanding of moral ideas such as honesty, truthfu 
ness, and justice. - 

According to the apperception theory, the primary ends of a 
tion could best be defined in terms of general conceptions oF idea 
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The new social classes had many conceptions which they wished 
the young to learn and accept. To them, the theory of apperception, 
which placed the primary emphasis on moral education, was very 
acceptable, and they wholeheartedly supported its adoption and 
Systematic application in the expanding school systems. 


Concluding Comments 


This chapter is a summary account of the educational beliefs of 
Herbart and some of his followers; it is entitled The Apperception 
Theory, which in their own language is quite appropriate. They 
rejected the philosophical and psychological foundations of formal 
discipline, with which this theory is historically continuous and 
Which the author of the natural-perfection theory in part adopted. 
Although the apperception theory is philosophically, psychologi- 
cally, and sociologically obsolete, it is still historically and prac- 
Ueally Significant. Classical empiricism and association psychology, 

oth of which Herbart and the Herbartians accepted, are now out- 
moded even as are classical rationalism and faculty psychology, both 
of Which they rejected. Sociologically, it lent support to the princi- 
Ple of indoctrination, which was as relevant to the demands of the 
“onservatives and the reactionaries as to those of the progressives 
and the radicals, 

¢vertheless, historically Herbart and the Herbartians made many 
‘MPortant contributions to educational theory. They stimulated the 
pplication of psychology to education and therefore the develop- 
Ment of educational psychology as a distinct subject. Their recog- 
nition of particular ideas and the laws of association as explanatory 
Sf Bis mental processes is reflected in the conception of stimulus- 

Ponse bonds and in the laws of stimulus and response charac- 
teristic of both the connectionist psychology and mechanical 
= aviorism, Although their explanation of interest in terms of the 

“ton of ideas is now outdated, their emphasis on it as a necessary 
Seifi of learning remains a permanent caon E to naaa 
and P theory, However outmoded pram ies a er 
Scho j ccentration may now seem, the idea of re i ae 

subjects is still recognized as a fundamental considera 
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the field of curriculum development. Although the Herbartian steps 
of learning and teaching have degenerated into mechanical formalism 
and are no longer psychologically defensible, the idea of translating 
educational theories into patterns of logical steps has been applied 
by educational philosophers down to our own time. 

Finally, in spite of the significant contribution of Herbart and 
the Herbartians to the general development of educational theory, 
both the idea and the technique of systematic indoctrination with 
social ideals and beliefs are objectionable to most educational philos- 
ophers. The Herbartians provided one of the first theories of educa- 
tion that enabled the merchant classes to justify philosophically and 
psychologically educational reforms in line with their economic 
and political aspirations. But when a social class comes into power, 
it becomes conservative and even reactionary in seeking to maintain 
the new status quo. The class that has control of the schools, it 
matters not what educational reforms changing conditions may re- 
quire, is still inclined to continue indoctrinating the young with 
whatever ideas and beliefs support the maintenance of its favored 
position. 

The earlier liberalism, to which the apperception theory made a 
distinct contribution, is itself obsolete in the sense that it was de- 
signed to improve the lot of a special group rather than the lot of 
all men. The new liberalism, dedicated to the improvement of the 
condition of men everywhere, cannot use the apperception theory to 
advantage because it is primarily a justification for transmitting pre- 
established beliefs rather than reconstructing them. It may serve 
the interests of either the conservatives, who wish to maintain the 
status quo, or those liberals who wish to improve the lot of special 
groups. It does not, however, provide for the continuous improve- 
ment of the lot of all men. Any theory of education that justifies 
the indoctrination of the young with fixed ideas and beliefs does 
not contribute effectively to the gradual improvement of the quality 
of human experience, which is an implicit if not an avowed social 
ideal of the new liberals, even those who advocate the immediate 
and direct reconstruction of existing culture. 
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The Habit- Tendency Theory 
4 


It did not take the exposure of television rigging to convince quali- 
fied critics of the limitations of the prodigies whom the self-ap- 
pointed critics of the public schools had hailed as products of the 
best possible kind of education. They were not surprised, however 
chagrined these irresponsible critics may have been or however dis- 
illusioned the public may have been. In spite of the idealization in 
many quarters of the recall of factual information, they have known 
all along that adequate learning is something qualitatively more sub- 
stantial. Even before the day of radio and television, William James 
said, “Education cannot be better defined than by calling it the or- 
ganization of acquired habits of conduct and tendencies to be- 
havior.” 1 When so conceived, education can no longer be identified 
with mere information or even knowledge. 

This concept of education we have designated the habit-tendency 
theory—habit, an abbreviation for the organization of acquired 
habits of conduct; and tendency, an abbreviation for the organiza-~ 
tion of acquired tendencies to behavior, In this first definition, James 
was thinking in psychological terms but, when he later limited it to 


1 William James, Talks to Teachers, New York, Holt, 
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useful habits and tendencies, he was thinking in normative terms. 
The first definition indicates what all education must be, whether 
desirable or undesirable, and the second indicates what good educa- 
tion ought to be. These definitions, however, require further analysis 
and elaboration. 

The psychological definition contains a number of important 
emphases that had previously been given very little attention. The 
term habit refers to action, behavior, or conduct; and the term 
tendency refers to ideas that work themselves out in action. The 
only ideas educationally important are those that are expressed in 
action and thus become habits. In a sense, then, both habits and ideas 
are tendencies to behavior, and any idea that is not potentially a 
tendency to behavior is educationally insignificant. But much less 
obvious in this sense is the term acquired. Are not all habits acquired? 

In the usual sense, as contrasted with instincts, all habits are ac- 
quired, and as contrasted with innate ideas all knowledge is acquired. 
But James’s theory of instincts makes such a qualification of habit 
necessary. According to him, instincts are themselves habits after 
the first response. The habits that are educationally important are 
acquired in the sense that they do not correspond one-to-one to 
Instincts, Likewise, for him the ideas that are important for educa- 
tion have no relation to innate ideas with which some philosophers 
have endowed the human race. 

In his normative theory of education, James qualified habits and 
tendencies in two ways. First, he explicitly emphasized the im- 
Portance of selecting for development useful habits and ideas. For 
him all learning that is educationally important consists in the ac- 
quisition of habits and ideas; but to be desirable, they must be useful. 
Second, he also assumed by implication that they are foreseen ends 
for the teacher as well as for the student. 


Philosophical Foundations 


In his lectures on pedagogy, with the exception of his beliefs 
about mind, James did not explicitly relate his educational doctrines 
to his philosophical beliefs. When from time to time philosophical 
Problems emerged in the course of his lectures, he did not state his 
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position on the ground that teachers were mainly concerned with 
the application of psychological principles. Just how such an attitude 
may be explained is open to question. Perhaps several considerations 
were involved. 

In the first place, James had already developed his psychological 
principles and felt reasonably sure of their educational implications. 
In the second place, he was in the process of developing his philo- 
sophical beliefs and was not sure as to what his final position would 
be or what significance they might have for education. In the third 
place, he may have considered the discussion of psychological prin- 
ciples and their educational application more meaningful and useful 
to the members of his audience. Still, from the standpoint of present- 
day philosophical students of education, James’s philosophical be- 
liefs may be very important for an understanding of his theory of 
education and of other theories considered in later chapters. Further- 
more, the very fact that in the course of his pedagogical discussion 
he called attention to philosophical problems, if only to pass them 
by, is in itself sufficient evidence that somehow the principles of 
education he was developing were not unrelated to philosophic pre- 
suppositions. For these reasons we shall state briefly what, in retro- 
spect, seem to have been his main beliefs about mind, reality, 
knowledge, and value. But in doing so we are fully aware that an 
adequate understanding of them would require a study of the original 
sources as well as of some excellent commentaries on James’s philos- 
ophy that are now available. We begin with a psychological de- 
scription of mind because it seems to provide the best approach to 
his more philosophical works. 


Nature of Mind 


According to James, mind is a stream of thought broadly con- 
ceived to include every form of consciousness; that is to say, all 
forms of thinking, feeling, and willing. He says, “The first fact for 
us then as psychologists, is thinking of some kind goes on.” He used 
the word think for every form of consciousness. “If we could say 
in English ‘it’ thinks, as we say “ie rains, or ‘it’ blows, we should be 
stating the fact most simply and with the minimum of assumption. As 
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we cannot, we must simply say that thought goes on.” * 

The main problem of the psychologist is not to define the nature 
of the metaphysical structure underlying consciousness, but to de- 
fine just how consciousness goes on. In other words, the stream of 
consciousness or thought, for all practical purposes, is the mind. As _ 
thus conceived, mind has five characteristics. 

1. Every thought, whatever its form, is a part of some personal 
consciousness. There are no thoughts outside the consciousness of 
Some particular individual. Furthermore, the thought of each indi- 
vidual consciousness is absolutely insulated from the thought of 
every other consciousness. There is no such thing as a general mind 
which includes individual minds. The term “mind” has reference 
only to individual minds. 

. 2. “Within each personal consciousness thought is always chang- 
ing.” Every personal thought, whatever the extent of its duration, 
1S now passing. Once passed it never returns. “No state once gone 
can recur and be identical with what it was before.” We never get 
the same bodily sensation twice. What we get twice is the same ob- 
Jct. The fact that we do get the same object twice is often taken to 
mean that we get the same thought twice. Every state of con- 
Sclousness has its physical correlate in the brain, and for an idea to 
Occur again without modification it would have to occur the second 
time to an unmodified brain which, strictly speaking, is a physio- 
logical impossibility. What is true of sensation is true of more com- 
Plex states also, for every thought we have, although similar to our 
other thoughts, is nevertheless unique; that is, it is different in some 
Tespect, ; 

3+ Thought within each personal consciousness is sensibly con- 
tinuous. Unconsciousness is often produced by sleep, by anaesthetics, 
and by other means. The lapse of consciousness is known as a time 
gap. The states before and after time gaps in thought are not to be 
chopped up in bits. Thought is analogous to a river or a stream 
Tather than a chain or a train. The mind, therefore, may be con- 
Ceived as a “stream of thought, of consciousness, OF of subjective 
life.” Even the ordinary interruptions and contrasts which character- 
we our changing experience are not real gaps in the stream of con- 


Vou Viliam James, The Principles of Psychology’ New York, Holt, 1890, 
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sciousness. There is a transition between one state and another, but 
no gaps, for the transition is as much a part of the stream as are the 
substantive parts. “The changes of the neurosis are never absolutely 
discontinuous, so must the successive psychoses shade gradually into 
each other although the rate of change may be much faster at one 
moment than at the next.” When the rate is slow, we are aware of 
the objects of our thoughts in a comparatively restful and stable 
way. When the rate is raised, we are aware of a passage, a relation, 
a transition from it, or between it and something else. The different 
paces of parts characteristic of the stream of consciousness are like a 
bird’s life, apparently made up of an alternation of flights and perch- 
ings. The resting places James called the substantive parts and the 
movements of flight he called the transitive parts. The transitive 
parts lead from one substantive part to another but, just as relation- 
ships exist, so do feelings exist to which these relations are known. 
Both substantive and transitive parts are equally real and continuous 
functions of the more inclusive stream of consciousness. 

4. Thought is cognitive in that it deals with things independent 
of itself. [t has the function of knowing. Since we cannot help sup- 
posing that many of our thoughts have the same objects as other 
people’s thoughts, we cannot help believing in the existence of ob- 
jects independent of ourselves. A knowing thought always has an 
object which may or may not discriminate itself. The object of any 
thought is not just an object or an existence, but everything that 
it thinks. Nevertheless, “however complex the object may be, the 
thought state is some individual’s state of consciousness.” For in- 
stance, the thought of a pack of cards is not just a thought of a pack 
of cards, It is of the-pack-of-cards-is-on-the-table. It is a single unit 
of thought and not a pack of ideas. 

5. Thought is selective. “It is always interested more in one part 
of its object than in another, and welcomes and rejects, or chooses 
all the while it thinks.” Such partiality is characteristic not only of 
attention in deliberation, but of every form of consciousness how- 
ever defined. Through the process of selection the senses make for 
us out of a world devoid of distinctions a variegated world of many 
qualities. In perception, the mind selects out of all present sensations 
only such as are significant for us and then, out of all the associations 
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which those selected suggest, picks out only a very few to stand for 
the objects of reality. In the so-called higher thought processes in- 
volved in logical thinking, aesthetics, and ethics, the choice is all the 
more pronounced. 

The mind is thus a continuous stream of personal consciousness 
that is constantly changing. Selecting interesting objects and select- 
ing the interesting parts and rejecting the uninteresting parts of its 
objects, such a mind of which each of us is individually aware 
through introspection is correlative of neural processes in the brain 
which constitute its physiological conditions, although they do not 
Supply the metaphysical or logical explanation. As a matter of fact, 
for purposes of psychology and apparently also for purposes of a 
theory of education, any metaphysical explanation of mind is con- 
Sidered unnecessary and superfluous. As James pointed out in his 
discussion of the Self, each present state of consciousness could do 
all the work which, in other theories of mind, had been attributed 
to some form of metaphysical structure. 

In Summarizing his discussion of the Self, James says: 


the Consciousness of the Self involves a stream of thought, cach part of 
which as “I” can remember those which went before, know things they 
knew, and care paramountly for certain ones among them as “Me,” and 
appropriate to these the rest. This “Me” is an empirical aggregate of 

mgs objectively known. The Z which knows them cannot itself be an 
aggregate; neither for psychological purposes need it be an unchanging 
metaphysical entity like the Soul, or a principle like the Transcendental 

80, viewed as “out of time.” It is thought at each moment different from 
that of the last moment, but appropriative of the latter together with all 
the latter called its own. All the experiential facts find their place in this 

€scription, unencumbered with any hypothesis except that of the exist- 
ence of the Passing thoughts or states of mind? 


The mind in choosing directly what aspects of the object to which 
Will devote attention and what activities it will perform, de- 
termines indirectly the habits it will develop and thus what kind of 
character, self, or personality it will become. Life is thus a process 
Conscious experience and is identical with education in the broad- 


it 
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est sense. Therefore, the good education of any individual consists 
of the deliberate acquisition of habits and ideas which are foreseen 
to be useful to him.* 


NATURE OF REALITY 


As a basis of his philosophizing, James adopted two general atti- 
tudes which he designated, respectively, as the pragmatic rule and 
radical empiricism. “The pragmatic rule is that the meaning of a 
concept may always be found, if not in some sensible particular 
which it directly designates, then in some particular difference in the 
course of human experience which its being true will make. . . . If 
two concepts lead you to infer the same particular consequence, 
then you may assume that they embody the same meaning under 
different names.” 5 

Radical empiricism means that “the only things that should be 
debatable among philosophers shall be things definable in terms drawn 
from experience;” that “the relations between things, conjunctive 
as well as disjunctive, are just as much matters of direct particular 
experiences, neither no more so nor less so, than the things them- 
selves;” and that “therefore the parts of experience hold together 
from next to next by relations that are themselves parts of experi- 
ence.” ¢ In another connection he says, “to be radical, an empiricism 
Must neither admit into its constructions any element that is not 
directly experienced, nor exclude from them any element that is 
directly experienced. For such a philosophy, the relations that con- 
nect experiences must themselves be experienced relations, and any 
kind of relation experienced must be accounted as ‘real’ as anything 
else in the system.” 7 

„In line with the pragmatic rule and the doctrine of radical em- 
piricism, James adopted Professor A. E. Taylor’s definition of reality, 
and in regard to reality says, “The best definition I know is that 
which the pragmatic rule gives: (Taylor’s definition) ‘Anything is 

4 James, Talks to Teachers, loc. cit. 


5 William James, Some Problems of Philosophy, New York. Longmans, 
Green, 1931, p. 60. j 


6 William James, The Meaning of Truth, New York, Longmans, Green, 
1927, PP- 12-13. 

1 William James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1938, p. 42. 
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real of which we find ourselves obliged to take into account in 
any way.’ Concepts are thus as real as percepts, for we cannot live 
a moment without taking account of them. But the ‘eternal’ kind of 
being which they enjoy is inferior to the temporal kind.” § Although 
any world of reality independent of human experience is not in- 
cluded in his definition, he does not deny its existence. “Things of 
an unexperienceable nature,” he says, “may exist ad libitum, but 
they form no part of the material for philosophic debate.” 9 

James recognized three kinds of reality: (1) the unexperienceable 
reality; (2) the reality of percepts and concepts; and (3) the reality 
of pure experience. 

In accord with the postulate of radical empiricism that the “only 

things that should be subject to philosophic debate shall be in terms 
drawn from experience,” he had to leave out of discussion whatever 
could not be experienced. Yet he not only admitted the possibility 
of such a transexperiential world, but seemed also to have intimations 
Of its presence even if he could not define it. Apparently his belief 
in the reality of a finite God as a powerful moral force in the world 
and a source of strength in times of trouble was no more than a 
human ideal, but he nevertheless seemed to take it as a symbol of 
divine power that extends beyond the confines of experience. ; 
i But the superior reality is not merely the revelation of spiritual 
intuition or extrasensory percepts in which James believed, at least 
tentatively. Along with other pragmatists he seemed to consider it 
2 presupposition of the logical extremities of human thought. In this 
Connection he says: 


However independent and ejective realities may be, we can talk about 
them, in framing our accounts of truth, only as so many objects believed- 
a But the process of experience leads men so continually to supersede 
ti eir older objects by newer ones which they find it more satisfactory to 

clieve in, that the notion of an absolute reality inevitably arises as a 
Srenzbegriff, equivalent to that of an object that shall never be superseded, 
and belief in which shall be endgultig. Cognitively we thus live under a 
Sort of rule of three: as our private concepts represent the sense objects 
sa Which they lead us, these being public realities independent of the 
'ndividual, so these sense-realities may, in turn, represent realities of a 


8 
James, Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 101. 
ames, The Meaning of Truth, p. xii. 
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hypersensible order, electrons, mind-stuff, God, or what not, existing in- 
dependently of all human thinkers. The notion of such final realities, 
knowledge of which would be absolute truth, is an outgrowth of our 
cognitive experience from which neither pragmatists nor anti-pragmatists 
escape. They form an inevitable regulative postulate in every one’s think- 
ing. Our notion of them is the most abundantly suggested and satisfied of 
all our beliefs, the last to suffer doubt. The difference is that our critics 
use this belief as their sole paradigm, and treat any one who talks of hu- 
man realities as if he thought the notion of reality ‘in itself’ illegitimate.” 


Among the human realities of which James spoke were included 
both concepts and percepts. As indicated earlier, they are both in- 
cluded in the pragmatic definition of reality as anything “of which 
we find ourselves obliged to take into account,” and James believed 
that we constantly have to take both percepts and concepts into 
account. 

In defining the “real,” James considered that the “eternal” kind 
of being which concepts enjoy “is inferior to the temporal kind,” be- 
cause “it is so static and schematic and lacks so many characters 
which temporal reality possesses.” Still, he held that “philosophy 
must thus recognize many realms of reality which mutually inter- 
penetrate. The conceptual systems of mathematics, logic, aesthetics, 
ethics are such realms, each strung upon some peculiar form of rela- 
tion and each differing from perceptual reality in that no one o. 
them is history or happening displayed. Perceptual reality involves 
and contains all of these ideal systems, and vastly more besides.” os 

According to James, a concept means always the same thing: 
“Change means always change, white always white, a circle always 
a circle. On this self-sameness of conceptual objects the static an 
‘eternal’ character of our systems of ideal truth is based; for a relation, 
once perceived to obtain, must obtain always, between terms that do 
not alter.” Again he says, “Applying, as usual, the pragmatic rule, 
we find that when we call two objects the same we mean either (a) 
that no difference can be found between them when compared, or 
(b) that we can substitute the one for the other in certain operations 
without changing the result.” On this basis, for example, “ ‘white’ 


10 Ibid., pp. 239-240. 
11 James, Some Problems of Philosophy, pp. 101-102. 
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means a color quality of which the mind appoints the standard, and 
which it can decree to be there under all physical disguises. That 
white is always the same white.” 

With regard to the relation of concepts and percepts, James says 
that “they are made of the same kind of stuff, and melt into each 
other when we handle them together;” that it is impossible to tell 
how much of what we perceive comes through the senses and how 
much through the apperceiving intellect; that “the universal and 
the particular parts of experience are literally immersed in each 
Other, and both are indispensable;” that “the world we practically 
live in is one in which it is impossible, except by theoretic retrospec- 
tion, to disentangle the contributions of intellect from those of 
Sense;” that “perception prompts our thought, and thought in turn 
enriches our perception.” 12 

However important James considered concepts, he nonetheless 
Constantly reminded us that they are secondary and derivative. “Our 
Conceptual systems are secondary and on the whole imperfect and 
Ministerial forms of being.” Only the “flux” of direct experience 1s 
absolutely real, “The full nature, as distinguished from the full 
amount, of reality, we now believe to be given only in the per- 
Ceptual flux,” 13 E 

Although James recognized both concepts and percepts as realities, 

€ considered them both distinctions we make in a still more 
Primordial human world, that of pure experience. In the last anal- 
Ysis the world of nature is neither physical nor mental, nor both 
together. The world of pure experience is qualitatively a monism, 

Ut it is neutral rather than either physical or spiritual. In the con- 
Cept of pure experience, James overcame the dualism that plagued 
Trony step in his psychology, for in it he found a place for both the 
a ne TEE a inte abochae tof elation, 

i ations; and when they enter into ano 
things are physical. , i 

In this connection James introduced his well-known illustration 
of the room in which he supposed his reader to be sitting. When 
Considered in one way the room consists of “a collection of physical 


2 
18 hia? PP. 102-108 passim. 
9 PP. 109, 113. 
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things cut out from an environing world of other physical things 
with which these physical things have actual or potential relations. 
Now at the same time it is just those self-same things which his mind, 
as we say, perceives.” Then he says further, “the puzzle of how one 
identical room can be in two places is at bottom just the puzzle of 
how one identical point can be on two lines. It can, if it be situated 
at their intersection; and similarly, if the ‘pure experience’ of the 
room were a place of intersection of two processes which connected 
it with different groups of associates, respectively, it could be 
counted twice over, as belonging to either group, and spoken of 
loosely as existing in two places, although it would remain all the 
time a numerically single thing.” 14 In one context the room is the 
reader’s “field of consciousness,” and in another it is “the room in 
which he sits.” The room-experience thus enters simultaneously “the 
reader’s biography” on the one hand and “the history of the house” 
on the other.1® 

Some of the more important doctrines, principles, or corollaries 
of James’s world view which he called radical empiricism may, for 
convenience of discussion, be designated as (1) realism; (2) plural- 
ism; and (3) indeterminism. Since he specifically emphasized their 
importance in many connections, we must not neglect them en- 
tirely even within the limitations of this study. 

1. REALISM. Along with Dewey and Schiller, James was accused 
of subjectivism at the expense of realism. This charge he persistently 
denied. He affirmed his acceptance of a belief in the existence of 
an external world, the independence of the object in the knowing 
situation, and external relations, all of which realists generally con- 
sidered fundamental principles. Since the external world has already 
been considered as one form of reality to which James subscribed 
little need be said here in regard to it. 

Although he frequently asserted his belief in such a world, his 
answer to a question directed to him by W. P. Pitken is unequivocal 
and therefore sufficient. Pitkin’s question was: “If experience is self- 
supporting (in any intelligible sense), does this fact preclude the 
possibility of (a) something not experienced and (b) action of ex- 


14 James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 11, 12. 
15 [bid., pp. 12-13. 
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perience upon a noumenon?” James answered thus: “Assuredly not 
the possibility of either—how could it? Yet in my opinion we should 
be wise not to consider any thing or action of that nature, and to 
restrict our universe of philosophic discourse to what is experienced 
Or, at least, experienceable.” 16 What radical empiricism required, 
then, was not rejection of a belief in a reality beyond experience, 
but rejection of such a world as a topic appropriate for philosophic 
discussion. 

The philosophy of radical empiricism did not require James to 
deny the independence of the object in the knowing situation. This 
belief he affirmed time and again. In one connection he said “. . . the 
existence of the object, whenever the idea asserts it ‘truly’ is the 
only reason, in innumerable cases, why the idea does work success- 
fully.” 17 Again, of Dewey he said, “His account of knowledge is 
not only absurd and meaningless unless independent existences be 
there of which our ideas take account and for the transformation 
of which they work.” 18 He said further, “Since the only realities 
We can talk about are such objects-believed-in, the pragmatist, when- 
ever he says ‘reality, means in the first instance what may count 
for the man himself as a reality.” Then he added that such a reality 
may be either a concrete sensible presence or an abstract relation.?® 
Referring to Dewey again he said, “Suffice it that he holds as firmly 
a8 T do to objects independent of our judgments.” 20 In recognizing 
the independence of objects, however, he did not isolate them after 
the manner of classical philosophy. Idea and object were both parts 
of the same reality. On this point, James said, “The object, for me, 
S Just as much one part of reality as the idea is another part.” 2t 

ere was no chasm between them because the reality of which they 
Were both a part was the reality of experience through which they 
could be connected. . 

he principle of external relations is as much an aspect of radical 
empiricism as of any recognized realism. According to James, it 
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represents the world “as a collection, some parts of which are con- 
junctively and others disjunctively related.” °° With respect to given 
conjunctions taken at their face value he asserted that some of them 
are more intimate and some are more external. “When two terms 
are similar, their very natures enter into the relation.” 23 Such rela- 
tions he considered internal in that “being what they are, no matter 
where or when, the likeness never can be denied, if asserted.” ae 

On the other hand, relations of time and place are external. “Other 
relations, the where and the when, for example, seem adventitious. 
The sheet of paper may be ‘off’ or ‘on’ the table, for example; and 
in either case the relation involves only the outside of its terms. 
Although both terms contribute to the relation, “it is external in that 
the term’s inner nature is irrelevant to it... . It is just because SO 
many of the conjunctions of experience seem so external that 4 
philosophy of pure experience must tend to pluralism in its ontol- 
ogy.” > Although many other passages confirming the principle of 
external relation might be cited, these references seem sufficient, an 
we therefore turn to the doctrine of pluralism, which, acording tO 
James, the existence of so many external relations requires. 

2. PLURALISM. In philosophy, ontology deals with the forms OF 
kinds of reality, and cosmology deals with its ultimate character. 
James’s philosophy is a pluralism as contrasted with absolutism, just 
as it is a neutral monism in contrast to dualism, idealism, and ma- 
terialism. In defining his radical pluralism as he called it, James CO?” 
trasted it with absolute idealistic monism, which was dominant 1° 
American universities during the period. The one he considered 2 
form of empiricism and the other a form of rationalism. He thought 
both empiricists and rationalists were themselves part of the universe 
and shared the “same one deep concern for its destinies.” °° Absolute 
idealism and pluralism are both forms of the more intimate kind 0 


spiritualism or pantheism as contrasted with materialism and theistic 
dualism.” Both pluralism and absolutism 


22 James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 107. 

23 Ibid., p. 109. 

24 Ibid., p. 110. 

25 Ibid., p. 110. 

26 William James, Æ Pluralistic Universe, New York, Longmans, Green, 
1932, p- 12. 

27 Ibid., p. 31. 
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identify human substance with the divine substance. But whereas abso- 
lutism thinks that the said substance becomes fully divine only in the 
form of totality, and is not its real self in any form but the all-form, the 
pluralistic view which I prefer to adopt is willing to believe that there 
may ultimately never be an all-form at all, that the substance of reality 
may never get totally collected, that some of it may remain outside of the 
largest combination of it ever made, and that a distributive form of 
Teality, the each-form, is logically as acceptable and empirically as prob- 
able as the all-form commonly acquiesced in as so obviously the self-evi- 
dent thing.28 : 


James compared the status of the human thinker in monism and 
pluralism in this way. For monistic idealism, the world is an all- 
Inclusive fact for which there is no alternative. The fact is an ab- 
Solute mind that makes the partial facts by thinking them. “To be, 
on this scheme, is, on the part of a finite thing, to be an object for 
the absolute; and on the part of the absolute it is to be the thinker 
of that assemblage of objects. . . . The absolute and the world have 
an identical content. The absolute is nothing but the knowledge of 
those objects; the objects are nothing but what the absolute knows. 

he world and the all-thinker thus compenetrate and soak each other 
UP without residuum.” 29 

€vertheless, a kind of pluralism breaks out in a formal sense. 
Taken collectively, the absolute is one universal known material and 
*S objects or our finite selves are the same materials taken distribu- 
ively. In such a world the absolute takes the finite self with every- 
thing else as perfect knowledge and the finite self takes himself to 
PC Without most of the other things. “Things true of the world in 
finite aspect, then, are not true of it in its infinite capacity.” With 
Such a discrepancy between the two points of view there is a con- 
Siderable bar to “intimacy between the divine and the human.” The 
Ways of man and the eternal are utterly unlike, and the intimacy so 
Oe desired by the human creature absolute idealism cannot sup- 
yo 

As a remedy, James proposed pluralism, which he also called 

Tadica] empiricism. According to radical empiricism or pluralism, 


°8 Ibid, 
2 Ibid., n 
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“the absolute sum-total of things may never be actually experienced 
or realized in that shape at all,” and “a disseminated, distributed, or 
incompletely unified appearance is the only form that reality may 
yet have achieved.” * James considered pluralism as the each-form 
of pantheism or spiritualism as contrasted with the all-form of ab- 
solute idealism. Whereas the all-form “leaves us almost as much out- 
side of the divine being as dualistic theism does, radical pluralism 
which holds to the each-form makes God “only one of the eaches” 
and thus “affords the higher degree of intimacy.” 3? 

This is the thesis that James defended in the series of lectures to 
which we have referred as A Pluralistic Universe. Some of the main 
points he emphasized may be briefly indicated. First of all, he 
showed that monism no less than pluralism is an hypothesis rather 
than a necessary presupposition. Second, “a universe really con- 
nected loosely, after the pattern of our daily experience, is possible,” 
and “for certain reasons it is the hypothesis to be preferred.” #* 
Third, God has environment, is a being in time, and is working out 
a history just like ourselves, and thus escapes the foreignness from 
all that is human.** Finally, “this great difference between absolutism 
and pluralism demands no difference in the universe’s material con- 
tent—it follows from a difference in the form alone. The all-form 
or monistic form makes the foreignness result, the each-form Or 
pluralistic form leaves the intimacy undisturbed.” 35 For a detailed 
account of the reasons for James’s preference, the reader should con- 
sult the lectures themselves. 

3- INDETERMINISM. James recognized indeterminism as one of 
the more important aspects of his radical empiricism and pluralism- 
As contrasted with determinism “which professes that those parts 
of the universe already laid down absolutely appoint and decre? 
what the other parts shall be,” he asserted that indeterminism “says 
that the parts have a certain amount of loose play on one another, 
so that the laying down of one of them does not necessarily de- 


31 Ibid, p. 44. 
32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid., p. 76. 
34 Ibid., p. 318. 
35 Ibid., p. 319. 
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termine what the others shall be.” 8* He found that indeterminism 
is preferable to determinism because it gives us more subjective 
satisfaction and is on the whole more rational. 

In indeterminism, James found support for his belief in freedom 
and originality, but when properly understood, he preferred the 
terms novelty and chance. He found the idea of freedom unsatis- 
factory because it had been so eulogized that determinists as well 
as indeterminists insisted that “they alone are freedom’s cham- 
pions,” 38 
_ “To some extent,” he said, “the world seems genuinely additive: 
it may really be so. We cannot explain conceptually how genuine 
Novelties can come; but if one did come we could experience that 
it came. We do, in fact, experience perceptual novelties all the 
while. |. . ‘Free will’ means nothing but real novelty.” 8° This con- 
Ception of an unfinished and incomplete universe still in the making, 
James thought, was a basis for meliorism rather than either optim- 
ISM or pessimism. From this standpoint, the world may be saved 
Provided all its parts do their best, but it may even be partly or 
Wholly lost2° The belief in novelty is sufficient to justify human 
faith, obligation, and effort. We ourselves may be the authors of 
Senuine novelties.*t 
A What the novelties may be, James considered a matter of chance. 

] hat genuine novelties can occur means that from the point of 
View of what is already given, what comes may have to be treated 
aS a matter of chance. We are led thus to ask... . : ‘In what manner 
does new being come? Is it through and through the consequence 
of the older being or is it a matter of chance so far as the older 

cing goes? . . . Is it original in the strict sense of the word?” is 

James lent his unqualified support to the belief that new being is 
really original. He believed that the inability of philosophers to ex- 


5 8° William James, The Will to Believe, New York, Longmans, Green, 1905, 
» 150. 
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plain reality conceptually was sufficient to justify him in following 
the empirical method of “considering the parts rather than the 
whole, and imagining ourselves inside them perceptually. . . . If we 
take concrete perceptual experience, the question can be answered 
in only one way: ‘The same returns not, save to bring the different.’ 
Time keeps budding into new moments, every one of which presents 
a content which in its individuality never was before and will never 
be again. Of no concrete bit of experience was an exact duplicate 
ever framed.” 43 

James thus rejected the determinist argument against real novelty, 
originality, and creativity based upon the traditional conceptions 
of cause and effect, gradual continuity, and the infinite, on the 
ground that they were meaningless. For the details of this lengthy 
discussion and the further justification for the adoption of radical 
empiricism, pluralism, and indeterminism the reader is referred to 
Some Problems of Philosophy. 


NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 


James distinguished two kinds of knowledge—knowledge by ac- 
quaintance and knowledge about. “What we are only acquainted 
with is only present to our minds; we have it, or the idea of it. But 
when we know about it, we do more than merely have it; we seem, 
as we think over its relations, to subject it to a sort of treatment 
and to operate upon it with our thought. The words feeling and 
thought give voice to the antithesis. Through feelings we become 
acquainted with things, but only by our thought do we know about 
them. Feelings are the germ and starting point of cognition, thoughts 
the developed tree.” 44 

James was thinking of this “mere mental having or feeling of an 
object,” which is knowing by acquaintance, when he said: “I know 
the color blue when I see it, and the flavor of a pear when I taste ity 
I know an inch when I move my finger through it; a second of 
time, when I feel it pass; an effort of attention when I make it; 2 
difference between two things when I notice it.” 4 Through the 
knowledge of acquaintance, we have such facts as those mentioned, 

43 Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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but we cannot say anything at all about their inner nature. The 
process of knowing by acquaintance is feeling, intuition, having, or 
being rather than conceiving or judging. According to James, 
knowledge of acquaintance is prior to, more fundamental than, and 
necessary for, knowledge about. When there is no knowledge of 
acquaintance, there is nothing about which to know in any other 
way, and the situation is lacking in significance. However perfect 
our knowledge about things may be, there must “needs abide along- 
Side of it and inextricably mixed in with it some acquaintance with 
what things all this knowledge is about.” +° 

Furthermore, knowledge by acquaintance is the indispensable me- 
dium through which communication is possible. To quote him fully: 


What can save us at all and prevent us from flying asunder into a chaos 
of mutually repellent solipsisms? Through what can our several minds 
commune? Through nothing but the mutual resemblance of those of our 
Perceptual feelings which have this power of modifying one another, 
which are mere dumb knowledges-of-acquaintance, and which must also 
resemble their realities or not know them aright at all. In such pieces of 
knowledge-of-acquaintance all our knowledge-about must end, and carry 
a sense of this possible termination as part of its content. These percepts, 
these terminal, these sensible things, these mere matters-of-acquaintance, 
are the only realities we ever directly know, and the whole history of our 
thought is the history of our substitution of one of them for another, and 
the reduction of the substitute to the status of a conceptual sign. Con- 
temned though they be by some thinkers, these sensations are the mother- 
earth, the anchorage, the stable rock, the first and last limits, the terminus 
4 quo and the terminus ad quem of the mind. To find such sensational 
termini should be our aim with all our higher thought. They end discus- 
Sion; they destroy the false conceit of knowledge; and without them we 
are all at sea with each other’s meaning. If two men act alike on a percept, 
they believe themselves to feel alike about it; if not, they may suspect 
they know it in differing ways. We can never be sure we understand each 
Other till we are able to bring the matter to this test.*7 


Finally, meaningful knowledge-about must terminate in knowl- 
€dge-by-acquaintance. He expresses the idea in this way: 


4 percept knows whatever reality it directly or indirectly operates on 


48 James, The Meaning of Truth, pp. 13-14 
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and resembles; a conceptual feeling, or thought knows a reality whenever 
it actually or potentially terminates in a percept that operates on, or re- 
sembles that reality, or is otherwise connected with it or with its context. 
The latter percept may be either sensation or sensorial idea; and when I 
say the thought must ter7zinate in such a percept, I mean that it must ulti- 
mately be capable of leading up thereto—by way of practical experience, 
if the terminal feeling be a sensation; by way of logical or habitual sug- 
gestion, if it be only an image in the mind. . . . Beautiful is the flight of 
conceptual reason through the upper air of truth. No wonder philoso- 
phers are dazzled by it still, and no wonder they look with some disdain 
at the low earth of feeling from which the goddess launched herself aloft. 
But woe to her if she return not home to its acquaintance.48 


Although knowledge-about, which consists of conceptions and 
judgments, is secondary as compared with the knowledge of ac- 
quaintance, it is nevertheless the chief means of human progress and 
must not be neglected. James has this to say: “When direct ac- 
quaintance is lacking, ‘knowledge-about’ is the next best thing, and 
an acquaintance with what actually lies about the object, and is most 
closely related to it, puts such knowledge within our grasp. Ether- 
waves and your anger, for example, are things in which my thought 
will never perceptually terminate, but my concepts of them lead 
me to their very brink, to the chromatic fringes, and to the hurtful 
words and deeds which are their really next effects.” 49 

As compared with knowledge-by-acquaintance, which is direct 
and immediate, knowledge-about is indirect and mediate, a function 
of intellectual operations. But the mind as the stream of conscious- 
ness is not solely, or even primarily, intellectual in character. It 
involves feeling, both positive and negative, and action, both im- 
pulsive and volitional. In fact, the mind so conceived is affective, 
impulsive, and volitional through and through and is primarily cog- 
nitive or intellectual only on occasion. Furthermore, fecling and 
action provide the setting for reflection or knowing in the honorific 
sense. It is for the sake of feeling and willing, which are the more 
primitive and fundamental forms of consciousness, that such cogni- 
tion occurs at all. The individual, conceived as a stream of conscious- 
ness, is always engaged in purposeful activity. “The pursuance of 
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future ends and the choice of means for their attainment are thus 
the mark and criterion of the presence of mentality in a phenom- 
enon.” 50 
But by mentality James does not mean, as Charles W. Morris 
seems to take it, that cognition in the narrow sense of knowledge- 
about is present.5! He means only that the pursuit of ends is a pri- 
mary function of all consciousness. This process of purposeful 
activity is not itself knowing in the honorific sense here under con- 
Sideration, but it is an indispensable condition of such knowing. 
This kind of purposeful activity man shares with the lower animals. 
It is a mark or criterion of consciousness, not of cognition. Know- 
Ing in this sense occurs only when the pursuit of such activities 
Meets with obstructions of one kind or another, and not always 
even then. One way—perhaps the best way—of surmounting an ob- 
Struction and continuing the activity is to think, reflect, or reason. 
Cognition of this kind involves both a subject and an object. The 
Nower or subject entertains an idea which is one part of reality 
Conceived as a stream of pure experience about an object which is 
another part of this same reality. James says: “Knowledge of sensible 
realities thus comes to life inside the tissue of experience. It is made; 
and made by relations that unroll themselves in time. Whenever 
Certain intermediaries are given, such that, as they develop towards 
their terminus, there is experience from point to point of one di- 
Tection followed, and finally of one process fulfilled, the result is 
that their starting-point thereby becomes a knower and their termi- 
Aus an object meant or known.” 5? But not all ideas lead to the 
Object Meant; not all ideas or beliefs are true: many of them are 
alse, 
7 James defined both meaning and criteria of truth in many ways. 
Tuth is a property of certain ideas. It means their agreement, as 
falsity means their disagreement, with reality.” 5* Up to this point 
he does not differ from other philosophers, but here agreement ends, 
ccording to the pragmatic rule he asks, granted an idea or belief 
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to be true, “what concrete difference will its being true make in 
any one’s actual life? What experiences (may) be different from 
those which would obtain if the belief were false? How will the 
truth be realized? What, in short, is the truth’s cash-value in ex- 
periential terms?” And then he proceeds to answer his own question: 
“True ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate 
and verify. False ideas are those that we cannot. That is the practical 
difference it makes to us to have true ideas; that therefore is the 
meaning of truth, for it is all that truth is known as.” Then, elaborat- 
ing still further he adds: 


The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it, Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes truc, is made true by events. Its verity # 
in fact, an event, a process, the process namely of its verifying itself, its 
verification. Its validity is the process of its validation. 

To agree in the widest sense with a reality can only mean to be guided 
either straight up to it or into its surroundings, or to be put into such 
working touch with it as to handle either it or something connected with 
it better than if we disagreed. Better either intellectually or practically. - «+ 
Any idea that helps us to deal, whether practically or intellectually, with 
either the reality or its belongings, that doesn’t entangle our progress in 
frustrations, that fits, in fact, and adapts our life to the reality’s whole set- 
ting, will agree sufficiently to meet the requirement. It will be true of that 
reality. 

The true, to put it very briefly, is only the expedient in the way of 0u" 
thinking, just as the right is only the expedient in the way of our behaving: 
Expedient in almost any fashion, and expedient in the long run and on the 
whole, of course; for what meets expediently all the experience in sight 
won’t necessarily meet all farther experiences equally satisfactorily. Ex- 


perience as we know, has ways of boiling over, and making us correct 
our present formulas.5¢ 


In other connections he said that an idea or belief is true when 
it works, and that it works when the results are satisfactory. Of this 
working and these results he recognized two kinds. In one sense a0 
idea works when it meets our expectations in terms of the facts ob- 
served. In another sense it works when it is useful and leads to per- 
sonal satisfaction. Apparently then, for James, to be true an idea OF 
a belief must meet two criteria. It must do what it purports to do 
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and be personally satisfying in practice or in imagination. If it 
meets only one of these criteria, say, personal satisfaction, it is not 
entirely true, but is nevertheless “in so far forth true.” 


NATURE OF VALUE 
It may be literally true, as Lloyd Morris says, that James never 
Wrote anything for publication on the subject of art and only one 
essay on the subject of ethics. Still, no one who makes a careful 
Study of his complete works together with R. B. Perry’s Thought 
and Character of William James can doubt that the problem of value 
was for him a primary concern in many, if not in all, of his philo- 
sophical reflections, One would feel reasonably certain, too, that 
James developed a fairly consistent attitude toward the main types 
of value that interest philosophers, made a fairly clear statement of 
the general nature of value, and provided a meaningful, if not a 
logically complete, definition of the good life. For convenience of 
reference, we shall organize our account of James's attitude toward 
the problem of value around these topics: (1) the value experiences; 
(2) the evaluation of values; and (3) the good life. 
I. VALUE EXPERIENCES. In regard to the nature of value experi- 
€nces, there are two main questions. First, how do value experiences 
iffer from other kinds of experience? Second, what are the different 
Inds of value experiences? The answers that James gave, or at least 
Suggested, will now be briefly indicated. 
In regard to the first question, James said, “Man spontaneously 
elieves and spontaneously acts. But as acts and beliefs multiply 
they grow inconsistent. To escape bellum omnium contra omnes, 
Teasonable principles, fit for all to agree upon, must be sought. The 
Search constitutes philosophy, which has two subdivisions: (1) sci- 
ence, the principles of fact or what is, whether good or bad; (2) 
ethics, what is good or bad, whether it be or be not. The principles 
of ethics are independent of those of science.” °° In another connec- 
on, he showed how value experiences, which he here called ap- 
Preciation experiences, differ from other experiences. Consistently 
With his theory of pure experience, he rejected the belief that ap- 
Preciation experiences are originally either objective or subjective, 
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and considered them ambiguous in that they could be classified as 
either objective or subjective, depending upon one’s interests Or 
purposes at the time. 

Wrote James: 


Their ambiguity illustrates beautifully my central thesis that subjectivity 
and objectivity are affairs not of what an experience is aboriginally made 
of, but of its classification. Classifications depend on our temporary pur- 
poses. For certain purposes it is convenient to take things in one set O 
relations, for other purposes in another set. In the two cases their contexts 
are apt to be different. In the case of our affectional experiences we have 
no permanent and steadfast purpose that obliges us to be consistent, so We 
find it easy to let them float ambiguously, sometimes classing them with 
our feelings, sometimes with mere physical realities, according to caprice 
or to the convenience of the moment.®* 


Again he said that all our adjectives of worth are similarly am- 
biguous. For instance, we treat the preciousness of a diamond as 4 
quality of the gem or as a feeling in our mind, or both, according tO 
the temporary direction of our thought.5? The net conclusion seems 
to be that the old issue of whether values are objective or subjective 
when conceived in terms of experience has become obsolete. Value 
experiences that are originally neither objective nor subjective ca 
for practical reasons, be considered either or both. 

James recognized the special significance of at least three different 
kinds of value experiences: the aesthetic, the moral, and the religious- 
In the aesthetic experiences, feeling is dominant; in the moral the 
will to action is dominant; and in the religious, the sense of an un- 
seen but personal supporting presence of a wider, more powerful 
superconsciousness is felt. 

Although neither his lectures nor his writings deal with aesthetics, 
James was especially interested in the subject, and made an extensive 
study of the nature of pleasure and pain and also of art in out 
Western civilization. He had specialized training in the field of art 
which earlier he had considered as a career, and was extremely sens! 
tive to the quality of art objects as well as to the aesthetic aspects 
of the things of common experience.5® From his use of the term 
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appreciation and his diamond illustration mentioned above, it is evi- 
dent that he meant to include the aesthetic factor in his explanation 
of value experiences, Although he recognized aesthetic quality as 
a distinct value experience, he was apparently never able to define 
any principle that could be intellectually warranted as a criterion 
of aesthetic value. He could not find any authoritative discussion 
that was satisfactory, and, as Perry says, “In spite of his artistic 
calling and the artistic seductions to which he was highly vulnerable, 
1t was his steadfast opinion that the aesthetic experience is not to be 
either the whole of life or its highest moment.” 5° 

On the other hand James subordinated, though “not without a 
Struggle or without relapses,” the aesthetic feeling to the moral will. 
As Perry says again, “James . . . was a ‘motor.’ It was an essential 
feature of his psychology furthermore, that emotion, being organic 
and sensory in its nature, was an unnatural terminus of mind. A 
completed cycle of conscious life will always culminate in action— 
feelings merely enjoyed lead to the atrophy of will.” °° 

Absolute idealistic philosophies, against which in many respects 
James’s philosophy was a reaction and a protest, differed as to 
Whether thought, feeling, or moral action should be given primary 
emphasis, Hegel and Bradley placed the primary emphasis on 
thought, Schelling and the Schlegels on feeling, and Fichte and 

Cyce on moral action. Although James rejected the Absolute in 
all its forms, he, like his colleague Royce, emphasized action pri- 
marily, In his psychology, the complete cycle of consciousness 
ended in action, and without action it was not complete. In his in- 
‘erpretation of the reflex-arc concept he distinguished three phases 
OF stages: 


The structural unit of the nervous system is in act a triad, neither of 
Whose elements has any independent existence. The sensory impression 
exists only for the sake of awaking the central process of reflection, and 
g © central process of reflection exists only for the sake of calling forth 
© final act. All action is thus re-action upon the outer world; and the 
sea stage of consideration or contemplation or thinking is only a place 
‘ansit, the bottom of a loop, both of whose ends have their point of 


a are P A 
Pplication in the outer world. If it should ever have no roots in the outer 
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world, if it should ever happen that it led to no active measures, it would 
fail of its essential function."! 


Although James’s beliefs about religious values lie beyond the 
scope of this study, perhaps it should be noted here that he attached 
special importance to them. But, as in the case of aesthetics and 
ethics, the kind of values he had in mind he conceived in terms of 
individual human experience rather than in terms of abstract theo- 
logical definitions. What keeps religion going, he thought, are 
“concrete religious experiences, connecting themselves with feeling 
and conduct that renew themselves in saecula saeculorum in the 
lives of humble, private men. . . . They are conversations with the 
unseen, voices and visions, responses to prayer, changes of heart, de- 
liverances from fear, inflowings of help, assurances of support, when- 
ever certain persons set their own internal attitude in certain 
appropriate ways.” 6 For an elaboration of his attitude toward 
religious values, the reader is referred to The Will to Believe an 
Varieties of Religious Experiences. Its further consideration in this 
study will be incidental to the account of James’s criteria of value 
that follows. 

2. EVALUATION OF VALUE. In line with the priority he placed on 
action in psychology and physiology, James said: “There are nO 
non-moral goods.” 6 Therefore, for him moral principles were also 
principles for use in the evaluation of “worths” in all fields. The fact 
that he considered behavior primary as compared with other aspects 
of experience, and moral values primary as compared with other 
values does not mean that he identified prima facie goods with re4 
goods. For him mere immediate likings or dislikings were neither 
goods nor bads. They were subject to evaluation requiring recogni! 
tion of some standards or criteria of value. 

In an effort to develop the principles required, James distinguished 
the psychological, the metaphysical, and the casuistic questions 5, 
ethics which he thought should be kept separate.* The psycholog 
cal question, which most disputants consider the only ethical ques- 
tion, he said, has to do with the origin of goods and bads. Although 
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he recognized the relation of many of our ideals to pleasure and 
pain, he did not consider it sufficient to account for all of them. 
Purely inward forces, he thought, are also at work, and the higher 
and more penetrating ideals are less the effects of past experience 
than they are the causes of future experience.® 
_ The metaphysical question has to do with the meaning of “obliga- 
tion,” “good,” and “bad.” First of all, he says that the meaning of 
Such words depends upon the existence of sentient life. “Physical 
facts simply are or are not; and neither when present or absent can 
they be supposed to make demands. If they do, they can only do so 
by having desires; and then they have ceased to be purely physical 
facts, and have become facts of conscious sensitivity. Goodness, 
badness, and obligation must be realized somewhere in order really 
to exist.” 66 Ethical propositions apply only in a world where at 
least some sentient being exists. Nothing can be good or right ex- 
Cept so far as some consciousness feels it to be good or thinks it to 
be right.o7 “The philosopher, therefore,” said James, “who seeks to 
know which ideal ought to have supreme weight and which one 
Ought to be subordinated, must trace the ought itself to the de facto 
Constitution of some existing consciousness behind which, as one of 
the data of the universe, he as a purely ethical philosopher is unable 
to go. This consciousness must make the one ideal right by feeling 
It to be right, the other wrong by feeling it to be wrong.” 68 

ut James, recognizing that the question of the ground of the 
obligation was still to be answered, said: “We see not only that 
Without a claim actually made by some concrete person there can 
7 no obligation, but that there is some obligation wherever there 
îs a claim, Claim and obligation are, in fact, co-extensive terms; they 
Cover each other exactly... . Every de facto claim creates in so far 
forth an obligation.” °° Any demand, however slight, which any 
ed for aie she The mn oberon ee 
“adduced” she own sole ae Ke. y ) Se ie whe: 

uld be the existence of a conflicting dem 
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other creature. “The only possible reason there can be why any 
phenomenon ought to exist is that such a phenomenon actually 1s 
desired. Any desire is imperative to the extent of its amount; it 
makes itself valid by the fact that it exists at all.” All obligations, 
he said, whether large or small, are personal demands.*° Good, bad, 
and obligation mean “no absolute natures, independent of personal 
support. They are objects of feeling and desire, which have no foot- 
hold or anchorage in Being apart from the existence of actually 
living minds. . . . We on this terrestrial globe, so far as visible facts 
go... form an ethical republic here below.” 71 

For James the casuistic question arose out of the multiplicity of 
conflicting ideals that exist in the world and about which no general 
consensus obtains. Any philosopher except the skeptic, according to 
James, is obligated to seek an impartial test.7? As a means of making 
such a test, James distinguished two methods. The first, which may 
be designated the essence method, has been followed by most ethical 
schools. Those who adopt this procedure assume, according to James, 
that the goodness of things consists in a common essence. “If it 
were found that all goods qud goods contained a common essence 
then the amount of this essence involved in any one good would 
show its rank in the scale of goodness, and order could be quickly 
made; for this essence would be the good upon which all thinkers 


were agreed, the relatively objective and universal good that the . 


philosopher seeks.” 78 

Of the various essences that have been found and proposed a 
measures, James found that none had given general satisfaction. 
the various standards of goodness proposed, James considered the 
capacity to bring happiness the best on the whole. “But in orde! 
not to break down fatally,” he thought, “this test must be take? 
to cover innumerable acts and impulses that never aim at happinesss 
so that after all, in seeking for a universal principle we inevitably 
are carried onward to the most universal principle—that the essence 
of good is simply to satisfy demand. The demand may be anything 
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under the sun... . No single abstract principle can be so used as 
to yield to the philosopher anything like a scientifically accurate 
and genuinely useful casuistic scale.” 74 

The second method of doing justice to the various moral demands 
may be called the concrete approach. Although theoretically “all 
demands as such are prima facie respectable, and the best imaginary 
World would be one in which every demand was gratified as soon as 
made,” in such an ideal world the casuistic question would not arise. 
“But in this world of ours . . . the actually possible . . . is vastly 
narrower than all that is demanded; and there is always a pinch 
between the ideal and the actual which can only be got through 

y leaving part of the ideal behind. There is hardly a good which 
We can imagine except as competing for the possession of the same 

it of space and time with some other imagined good. Every end of 
desire that presents itself appears exclusive of some other end of 

sire,” 75 

In Spite of the competing demands in the heart of each individual, 
£ Ose Competing between one individual and others, and those com- 
Peting between an individual and the social whole, James was per- 
fectly clear as to the path of escape for the philosopher. He 
Indicated the nature of the path in this form: “Since everything 
Which is demanded is by that fact a good, must not the guiding 
Principle for ethical philosophy (since all demands conjointly can 
not be satisfied in this poor world) be simply to satisfy at all times 
3S many demands as we can? That act must be the best act, accord- 
Ingly, which makes for the best whole, in the sense of awakening 
the least sum of dissatisfactions. In the casuistic scale, therefore, those 
ideals Must be written highest which prevail at the least cost, or by 
Whose realization the least possible number of other ends are de- 
Stroyed,” 16 

After Summarizing James’s search for a moral standard and a way 
n doing justice to various conflicting demands, Perry observes: 
The Principle is clear: value derives ultimately from the interest 


Of the individual; and the social whole is justified by the inclusion 
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and reconciliation of its individual parts. Individualism is funda- 
mental.” 77 With a brief account of the meaning and implications of 
the individualism for which James’s ethics as well as his psychology 
and ontology supply a theoretical foundation, we shall close this 
discussion of value. 

Some ten years after the lectures to which Perry refers, James 
justified his moral individualism in a popular address which he called 
“A Certain Blindness in Human Beings.” In regard to this essay 
Perry notes that, in a letter to Mrs. Glendower Evans, James said, 
it (the essay) “is really the perception on which my whole indi- 
vidualistic philosophy is based.” 78 In this essay he used a number of 
concrete illustrations to show that it was impossible for any individ- 
ual to perceive directly the values which seem most significant tO 
other individuals. Here he was applying a principle which he had 
formulated in his Principles of Psychology. In referring to the 1n- 
dividual minds in his classroom, he then said: “Each of these minds 
keeps its own thoughts to itself. There is no giving or bartering 
between them. No thought ever comes into direct sight of a thought 
in another personal consciousness than its own. Absolute insulation» 
irreducible pluralism, is the law.” 7 With special reference to mora 
implications, Perry says: “He (James) insisted that the view of the 
outsider should be corrected by an imaginative understanding ° 
the individual’s experience and feeling. Then the aggregate life O 
man, otherwise monstrous, repetitive, and trivial, would take on 49 
aspect of dignity and right diversity.” °° In the Preface of Talks #? 
Teachers, James wrote: “The facts and worths of life need many 
cognizers to take them in. There is no point of view absolutely pub- 
lic and universal. Private and uncommunicable perceptions always 
remain over, and the worst of it is that those who look for them 
from the outside never know where. The practical consequence Q 
such a philosophy is the well-known democratic respect for the 
sacredness of individuality—is, at any rate, the outward tolerance ° 
whatever is not itself intolerant.” s1 
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The belief in the unique value of every individual, for James at 
any rate, had many different practical implications. For him, as 
Perry comments, “The institutional life of men must necessarily be 
based upon their likenesses, but its purpose is to make room for their 
differences. It is what slips through the meshes of classification and 
resists organization that justifies either classification or organiza- 
tion.” 82 In his comments on Thomas Davidson, James said, “Surely 
the individual, the person in the singular number, is the more funda- 
mental phenomenon, and the social institution, of whatever grade, is 
but secondary and ministerial.” °° Perry adds that, for James, “Men 
are worth loving, regardless of their high or low station in the world. 
And each individual may draw self-respect from the same source. 
Tolerance is an essential part of the same gospel. When one sees 
the inward value of other lives one acknowledges their right to 
exist, or even exults in their existence.” ** 

This sort of individualism and the tolerance which it implies lend 
Support to meliorism in which James’s ethics and theology were 
Combined. His radical empiricism held that the nature of the world 
1S as it is experienced to be. Concrete evils no less than concrete 
goods abound. The world is not entirely good as the optimist believes, 
Nor entirely bad as the pessimist believes. Furthermore, the world is 
still in the making, and each one of us has a role, however small, in 
what the future will become. The presence of evil in the world 
Where the human heart longs for the good is sufficient to justify 
ee in working for improvement. The pene oe E 

good lend support to the belief in the reality o pi 
personal Power Who is also working for the good, Who needs our 
assistance as we need His, and who hears our call as we hear His. 

3: THE GOOD LIFE. James was a many-sided individual. He was an 
artist, a scientist, and a philosopher. As a philosopher, he was a 
zanien empiricist, a pluralist, a realist, and a mystic, all rolled into 

ne. In his beliefs about values, he sought to do justice to every 
demand of every human being. Any systematic formulation of such 
an attitude toward value into a single definition of the good life, as 
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James himself realized, is impossible to accomplish. But he did pro- 
vide for us a meaningful, if not an entirely adequate, statement of 
his general attitude. 

He defined this attitude in terms of a combination of ideal novelty 
and of the hardy virtues in this way: “We have seen the blindness 
and deadness to each other which are our natural inheritance; and, 
in spite of them, we have been led to acknowledge an inner meaning 
which passeth show, and which may be present in the lives of others 
where we least descry it. And now we are led to say that such inner 
meaning can be complete and valid for us also, only when the inner 
joy, courage, and endurance are joined with an ideal.” 85 

For James an ideal had to be intellectually conceived and had to 
carry with it that “sort of outlook, uplift, and brightness that g0 
with all intellectual facts.” It must have novelty, at least for him 
whom the ideal grasps. And then he adds: “It is... obvious that 
something more than the mere possession of ideals is required tO 
make a life significant. . . . It must back its ideal visions with what 
the laborers have, the sterner stuff of manly virtue; it must multiply 
their sentimental surface by the dimension of the active will, if we 
are to have depth, if we are to have anything cubical and solid 12 
the way of character.” 87 5 

James did not relate this twofold definition of the good life to his 
definition of education in terms of habit or show how it could be 
applied in concrete situations. Nevertheless, the two definitions cop 
sidered together may be very suggestive when we undertake to indi- 
cate the educational implications and applications of his philosophy: 


Implications and Applications 


The relationship between James’s theory of the good life, co 
ceived as a combination of ideal novelty and the hardy virtues, we 
his theory of education, conceived in terms of useful habits of c0” 
duct and tendencies to behavior, and their logical implications for 
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school practice has not yet been systematically defined and elabo- 
tated. His treatment of educational theory is confined largely to his 
pedagogical lectures, later published in Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology; and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. Just what appli- 
cation of his philosophy to the different features of school practice 
he would have approved, we cannot be sure. Still, because of the 
recognized importance of its indirect influence on education, it 
should be interesting and profitable even now to consider what 
Implications may be properly inferred from his philosophy, psy- 
chology, and general theories of education and the good life for 
educational aims, the school curriculum, and school administration. 
James's attitude toward education is much more inclusive than either 
of his definitions and, in considering these features of school prac- 
tice, we call it the habit-tendency theory merely for convenience. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

From the standpoint of the habit-tendency theory, educational 
alms, when psychologically considered, are of two kinds—acquired 
habits of conduct and acquired tendencies to behavior. When nor- 
Matively considered, such habits and tendencies must be useful. 
From this point of view, the questions to be asked are: First, what 
1S the meaning of acquired habits and tendencies as compared with 
other psychological products of learning? Second, what is the mean- 
ing of usefulness as a criterion in the selection of desirable habits 
and tendencies? 

Clearness as to the meaning of acquired habits and tendencies as 
Compared with other habits and tendencies involves consideration of 
James’s distinction between native and acquired reactions. Accord- 
ng to James, “Man is an organism for reacting on impressions; his 
Mind is there to help determine his reactions, and the purpose of his 
®ducation is to make them numerous and perfect. Our education 
Means, in short, little more than a mass of possibilities of reaction, 
Acquired at home, at school, or in the training of affairs.” Then he 
States what he calls “a principle which underlies the whole process 
o _ Acquisition and governs the entire activity of the teacher. It is 
this; Every acquired reaction is, as a rule, either a complication 
Srafted on a native reaction, or a substitute for a native reaction, 
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which the same object originally tended to provoke.” 33 The reason 
for qualifying habits and tendencies with the term “acquired,” then, 
is that these substitutions and complications constituting the psy- 
chological ends of education are different from the habits and tend- 
encies resulting from the direct expression of original impulses and 
tendencies. 

But his distinction between habits and tendencies is important. 
The specific habits and skills that are mainly motor and can be di- 
rectly and immediately applied in the process of acquiring them, he 
called habits. The general patterns of thought and feeling whose 
application must be deferred because of practical conditions, he 
called tendencies. For convenience of discussion, he usually referre 
to the former as habits and to the latter as ideas. For James, all ideas 
tend to work themselves out in behavior and thus become habits, 
but the only ideas fit to become educational aims are those whose 
practical application can be perceived in advance. 

But as James was well aware, when normatively considered thes¢ 
habits and ideas are not all equally desirable. The criterion on the 
basis of which desirable habits were to be selected seems tO have 
been personal utility, although we cannot always be sure about ideas. 
With regard to habit, he said, “All of our life, so far as it has definit? 
form, is but a mass of habits—practical, emotional, and intellectua’, 
—systematically organized for our weal or woe, and bearing US 
irresistibly toward our destiny, whatever the latter may be.” so Since 
we always thus tend to become bundles of habits under any circum 
stances, “it follows first of all that the teacher’s prime concern shoul 
be to ingrain into the pupil that assortment of habits that shall be 
most useful to him throughout life. Education is for behavior, 49 
habits are the stuff of which behavior consists.” °° The important 
point to note is that the utility which James had in mind is perma 
nent utility for the student. It is personal rather than social utility» 
and long-term rather than short-term. As to tendencies to behavior”, 
which he called ideas or conceptions, James said, “The process 9 
education, taken in a large way, may be described as nothing be 
the process of acquiring ideas or conceptions, the best educat? 
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mind being the mind which has the largest stock of them, ready to 
meet the largest possible variety of the emergencies in life.” 9 
The main point to note here is that although James did not 
specifically refer to personal utility as the criterion of selection, as 
he did in the case of habits, perhaps he meant by readiness “to meet 
the largest possible variety of the emergencies of life” merely an 
elaboration of the idea of practical utility. Otherwise, we should 
have to interpret the statement to mean that, for James, one idea 
or conception is as good an aim as any other. In the light of the 
broader perspective which a study of his general philosophy pro- 
vides, such an interpretation is unwarranted, and the same criterion 
1S as applicable to ideas or conceptions as to habits. 
ee the application of the utility criterion to the determina- 
Wih ee conceived as habits and ideas, James did not supply us 
pa Ph y specific directions. The best we can do, then, is to rely 
Talks i to be found in various connections, especially in 
Sie se gn and on the general perspective which a study of 
tae Pii ology and philosophy provides. Apparently James simply 
iim ted otha that the school subjects constituting the eran 
considered ey permanent. e essentia or to J z 
Sega indispensable. Whatever habits and ideas were to be 
ed should, therefore, be obvious to both teacher and student. 
loi were some general desirable habits and ideas whose im- 
Thee ea was not so obvious. For instance, James urged teachers to 
rn efore students the importance of habit, effort, relaxation, and 
a poe of fixin and breaking habits. Both teachers and students 
it find his definition of the good life suggestive as to desirable 
In on to be acquired. m i P Pee 
och of Joe ey te 
Ormation as to wh barat i j thi 
teachers as to what things were good. In regard to most ings, 
ihe, hte able to point out what would be personally most use- 
testia em. Then, students in turn could be expected to accept the 
tee proposals as desirable aims, provided they were made in 
y with the development of native tendencics. Consistent 
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scientific movement overtook education. When James was delivering 
his lectures, most authors of professional textbooks for teachers, with 
the exception of the Herbartians who used the single-pattern form 
of organization, adopted the general devices-and-techniques form. 
Since, as James said, his hearers relished intellectual technicalities 
least and cared most for concrete practical applications, he avoided 
the extreme logical analysis which the adoption of any one single- 
pattern procedure required. In defining learning-teaching procedures, 
he used a modified form of the general pattern organization together 
with that of general devices and techniques. d 
He formulated three general patterns of procedure, corresponding 
to the three psychological types of aims which he distinguished— 
the pattern for acquiring ideas or conceptions conceived as tend- 
encies to behavior; the pattern of habit forming; and the pattern for 
the development of moral character. His pattern for acquiring ielea 
consists of three laws: the law of contiguity; the law of similarity; 
and the law of constellations. Further elaboration of this learning- 
teaching pattern does not seem called for here because, first, it * 
now obsolete, and second, the space at our disposal does not war- 
rant it.’ = 
James defined the pattern of habit forming as if he were di- 
rectly advising someone how to make or break any habit which he 
wished to develop or discard. This pattern comprised four laws fe 
principles. The formulation below is an adaptation of James’s analy 
sis stated from the standpoint of the teacher. In acquiring 4 new 


i : i s 
habit or in leaving off an old, the teacher should encourage student 
to: 


1. Launch themselves with as strong and decided an initiative as possible. 

2. Suffer 7o exception to occur until the new habit is firmly established- 

3. Seize the very first possible opportunity to act on every resolutio” 
they make, and on every emotional prompting they may experience 
the direction of the habit they aspire to form. r 

4. Keep the faculty of effort alive in themselves by a little grat! 
exercise each day.®% 


tous 


i n 
An understanding of the pattern of moral action depends upor 7. 
understanding of the moral act. Reduced to its simplest terms, Jam 
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said, a moral act consists in the effort of attention by which we 
hold fast to an idea that otherwise would be driven out of the mind 
by other psychological tendencies that are there. “To think .. . is 
the secret of will, just as it is the secret of memory.” The pattern 
of the moral act on the part of students involves these three features: 
(a) the stock of ideas which the teacher furnishes; (b) the amount 
of voluntary attention which they can exert in holding to the right 
ideas however, unpalatable; and (c) the several habits of acting 
definitely on these latter for which they have been successfully 
trained,’ 

Although James did not definitely and unequivocally say so, the 
logic of his whole educational theory as applied to the methods of 
teaching seems to indicate that, had he been systematically applying 
fits Philosophy to school practice, he would have combined these 
Patterns into one which could properly be called the method of 
habit-forming and would be comparable to the Herbartian pattern 
of the formal steps. Justification for this conclusion is based on 
James's explicit statements and inferences from his general position. 

f these statements only two need be mentioned. “Our thinking and 
feeling Processes are also largely subject to the law of habit, and one 
Tesult of this is a phenomenon which you all know under the name 
Of ‘the association of ideas. ” 98 And later James said, “The teacher 
can formulate his function to himself . . . in terms of ‘associations’ 
48 well as in terms of ‘native and acquired reactions.’ . . . When one 
thinks that our trains of associations, whatever they may be, nor- 
mally issue in acquired reactions or behavior, one sees that in a gen- 
eral Way the same mass of facts is covered by both formulas.” °° 

Two inferences from James’s general position point in the same 

Irection, First, since he considered ideas as tendencies to behavior, 
they Were for him “in so far forth” habits. Therefore, the method 
3 acquiring ideas is fundamentally the same as that of forming 

abits, Second, the different factors involved in the moral act may 
Properly be considered aspects of the laws of habit forming. The 
Stock of ideas to which James referred is a product of the laws of 
3Ssociation of ideas, and the habit of acting definitely on an idea is 
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subject to the laws of habit forming. The only item of the moral 
act not accounted for in the analysis up to this point is voluntary 
attention. The only thing the teacher of the school can do about 
voluntary attention, according to James’s psychology, or should do 
about it, according to his ethics, is to assist students in developing 
the habit of keeping their attention focused on the act to be per- 
formed whether or not it has immediate personal appeal. The con- 
clusion, therefore, seems fully warranted that the pattern of forming 
habits is a logical implication of the habit-tendency theory of edu- 
cation as an aspect of the philosophy of James. 

As we have noted, James did not entirely neglect general devices 
and techniques, such as the lecture method, the question method, the 
book method, the object method, and the laboratory method, and 
the various means by which the teacher can secure and maintain 
interest and attention. These devices and techniques constituted the 
subject matter of method in professional courses and textbooks for 
teachers prior to the Herbartian application of the formal steps as 
the method of the recitation. In defining the patterns of forming 
habits, associating ideas, and acting morally; in commenting on the 
educational implications of instincts; and in indicating means of im- 
proving memory and maintaining attention, James made several prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to the usefulness of some of the better 
known devices and techniques, especially object teaching. But he 
left open the question of the relationship of the general devices and 
techniques to the more inclusive general patterns of forming habits, 
associating ideas, and voluntary action. This question, authors and 
instructors in the field of general method have answered in different 
ways down to our own time. Some adopt as primary one general 
pattern of learning and teaching consisting of steps or stages, and 
treat general devices and techniques in their relationship to the dif- 
ferent steps or stages of the general pattern. 

Others adopt a purely eclectic attitude and treat not only the gen- 
eral devices and techniques but also all available general patterns as 
equal and coordinate in importance. For this confused situation in the 
field of general method, however, James was not responsible, As he 
pointed out in the Preface to Talks to Teachers, he was confining 
himself to the concrete application of general principles in which 
teachers were primarily interested, and not undertaking to define a 
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new all-inclusive pattern of learning and teaching. Nevertheless, he 
did suggest the possibility of developing a pattern that was more 
consistent with his philosophy and psychology than was that of the 
formal steps. 

In the very first chapter in the Talks, he warned teachers not to 
expect too much from the study of psychological principles. “You 
make a great, a very great mistake, if you think that psychology, 
being the science of the mind’s laws, is something from which you 
can deduce definite programmes and schemes and methods of in- 
struction for immediate schoolroom use. Psychology is a science, and 
teaching is an art; and sciences never generate arts directly out of 
themselves. An intermediary inventive mind must make the appli- 
cation, by using its originality.” 100 But equally important is the fact 
that James almost invariably repeated the same warning in his com- 
ments on every principle and procedure in the whole series of 
lectures, 

In closing this section, perhaps it should be said that James's atti- 
tude toward the application of principles and use of teaching pro- 
cedures is probably of more lasting significance than any particular 
principle or procedure he defined. Such an attitude toward methods 
of teaching is only one aspect of a more inclusive attitude toward 
authoritative devices of all kinds, which has its foundation in his 
ethical indeterminism and individualism and in his more inclusive 
philosophy of pragmatism, pluralism, and radical empiricism. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

James had very little to say about administrative problems, such 
as discipline, pupil placement, and school organization. But what he 
did say or imply in what he said about other features of school 
practice when considered in the light of his general theories of edu- 
cation and the good life and their underlying philosophy, school 
administrators might find very significant. Therefore, we shall close 
our discussion with a brief account of some of his suggestions, ex- 
pressed or implied. : 

We begin with discipline. James said the fear of punishment has 
always been the great weapon of the teacher, and will always, of 
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course, retain some place in the conditions of the schoolroom. In com- 
menting on love and the instinctive desire to please those we love, 
he said that the teacher who is loved by the pupils will obtain results 
which others find impossible. Again, he noted that when children 
are completely inhibited from doing a thing, they usually should be 
considered pathological rather than morally culpable, and should be 
dealt with tactfully so as to avoid strained situations involving a 
great deal of nervous wear and tear on both sides.1°2 Therefore, 
those in administrative control of educational situations should use 
whatever techniques and devices will facilitate the acquisition of 
“desirable habits of conduct and tendencies to behavior” and treat 
balking spells as temporary psychological conditions to be overcome 
by sympathy and understanding rather than by force and compul- 
sion. 

He said little or nothing in regard to pupil placement, but from 
his principles, of respect for individuality, of the relativity of devices 
and techniques, and of regard for both majority and minority values, 
it is obvious that no general fixed regulation or rule is universally ap- 
plicable in making school, grade, section, or group assignments. 
However valid any fixed plan may seem to those in control, the ex- 
tent to which it should be used depends upon its effects—both im- 
mediate and direct, distant and indirect—on the individuals and 
groups involved. The demands of all should be respected and 
counted in every situation, which is always different from every 
other situation, What should be done in concrete situations should 
be the responsibility of those who are in a position to judge best 
the whole effect of the decisions that are made. 

In regard to the school system, James said: “The outward organi- 
zation of education which we have in our United States, is perhaps, 00 
the whole, the best organization that exists in any country.” 193 He had 
in mind the diversity and flexibility of the state school systems and 
the opportunity for experimentation and competition they offer; the 
independence and cooperation of many colleges and universities and 
their organic relation to the lower school; the coeducation of the 
sexes; and the recitation system of institutional organization. The 
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diversity and flexibility which characterized the state school systems 
had support in the pluralism of James’s radical empiricism and the 
individualism of his moral philosophy. The opportunity for experi- 
mentation and competition had support in pragmatism, in evolution, 
and in the instincts of rivalry and pugnacity. The recitation system 
found support in the instincts of imitation, emulation, ambition, 
pugnacity, and pride. “The most colossal improvement which recent 
years have seen in secondary education lies in the introduction of 
the manual training schools; not because they will give us a people 
more handy and practical for domestic life and better skilled in 
trades, but because they will give us citizens with an entirely dif- 
ferent intellectual fibre.” 1+ Endorsement of this new emphasis in 
secondary education had support in the psychological and physio- 
logical principle of action as the completing stage of the cycle of 
consciousness and the final stage of the reflex arc. It also had support 
in the priority which James attributed to morality in the realm of 
human values. 

James was definite in regard to the main function of both the col- 
lege and the university graduate school. Addressing the Association 
of Alumnae at Radcliffe College in 1907, he said, “The best claim 
that a college education can possibly make on your respect, the best 
thing it can aspire to accomplish for you, is this: That it should 
help you to know a good man when you see him.” 1° The function 
of the college so conceived, if effectively performed, would, he 
thought, provide for the improvement of leadership in public life 
on which democracy depends. 

For the graduate school he said, “It would seem that to stimulate 
study, and to increase . . . the class of highly educated men in our 
country, is the only positive good, and consequently the sole direct 
end at which our graduate schools . . . should aim. If other results 
have developed they should be deemed secondary incidents, and if 
not desirable in themselves, they should be carefully guarded 
against.” 106 Tf this is the aim of the graduate school, it should not inter- 
fere with the free development of talent, obstruct the natural play 
of supply and demand in the teaching profession, ion academic: 
104 bid, p. 35- a 
105 James, Memories and Studies, p. 309- 
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snobbery, transfer accredited value from essential manhood to an 
outward badge, blight hopes and promote invidious sentiments, or 
divert the attention of aspiring youth from direct dealings with 
truth to the passing of examinations.” This conception of higher 
education seems to have the support of James’s moral principles of 
respect for individuality and democratic responsibility. 


Cultural Conditions 


The educational theory and its underlying philosophy as devel- 
oped by James had its counterpart in the cultural conditions of the 
period. Whether conceived in its educational aspects as the organi- 
zation of acquired habits of conduct and tendencies to behavior most 
useful to the individual, or in its axiological aspects as the marriage 
of ideal novelty and the heroic virtues, or in its psychological, 
epistemological, and metaphysical aspects, James’s philosophy is the 
best available intellectual expression of a way of life that reached 
its peak in the United States in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and came to an end with World War I. 

Although James spent his childhood and youth in New York and 
Boston or in the cultural centers of Europe where his family lived 
much of the time and where he travelled for health and education, 
nevertheless his experiences were analogous to those of his country- 
men who were carving a nation out of the wilderness. Like the earlier 
spokesmen for this pioneer way of life, James had absorbed the cul- 
tural ideals and beliefs of the European tradition since the Renais- 
sance. Like them, too, he found this cultural tradition irrelevant tO 
and compatible with the practical conditions of life that prevailed 
in the New World. Like them, he recognized freedom as an indis- 
pensable condition of moral action and realized that the new scien- 
tific knowledge required a readjustment of old values and that the 
industrial expansion following the Civil War made new demands 
upon the people. 

In his own experience, the incompatibility of the old culture em- 
bodied in the genteel tradition which he observed at firsthand in 
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the intellectual centers of both Europe and America, and the intel- 
lectual demands which the new knowledge and the new conditions 
of life produced in his own mind and heart, brought him to the 
brink of despair. In his battle for mental wholeness, however, he 
achieved a victory that could not be attributed to medical science 
or to health resorts, but to his own individual moral determination 
and intellectual effort. In this conflict which lasted throughout the 
greater part of his youth and early manhood, he acquired insights 
that laid the foundation for the main features of his philosophy. 

This battle, which was a result of the incompatibility of moral 
and religious traditions with scientific knowledge and practical con- 
ditions, was analogous to that which thoughtful people had to fight 
whether on the frontiers of the West or in the cultural centers of 
the East. Therefore, intellectual elaboration of the insights which 
he gained in his personal struggles “made sense” to all those who 
had similar experiences. As some commentators have observed, it 
is true that James never lived on the physical frontiers and never 
suffered the hardships which in his romantic moods he idealized. 
Still, he and many of his compatriots were engaged in the same kind 
of spiritual struggle. o. 

Consequently, when he systematically stated his intellectual con- 
clusions in a simple and direct style not found in philosophy since 
Socrates, he struck a responsive chord in the hearts and minds of 
those with similar spiritual experiences, however different the exter- 
nal conditions of their lives had been. They understood what he 
meant by standards of direction found in the future rather than in 
the past; by an open universe still in process of development; by 
the right to believe even in the absence of convincing evidence; by 
the reality of moral freedom and of chance; and by the sacredness 
of individuality. 

Contemporaries may not have fully understood what he meant by 
“working” and “personal satisfaction” as criteria in the evaluation 
of propositions, beliefs, and philosophical systems. But such prin- 
ciples were at least meaningful to them in some intelligible sense. 
They may not have fully grasped the conception of mind as the 
stream of thought and the reality of the specious moment of pure 
experience, but they did have some understanding of the utility of 
mental processes, instincts, and habits, as James defined them. They 
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may not have understood just how the significance of life depends 
upon the marriage of ideal novelty and heroic virtues, but they could 
not doubt how the significance of ideals and heroism fitted their 
own experience. James said what many of his generation wanted to 
hear, in a way that appealed to them and at a time when the moral 
and religious tradition was losing its hold on the educated classes. 

The prevailing cultural conditions in this country during the life 
of James emphasized the importance of the individual and his 
achievements. To the rank and file, it mattered not what mental 
capacities an individual might develop or what ideas he might ac- 
quire; the thing that counted most was his achievements in action. 
To them, men differed by nature in interest and capacity. Some, 
they thought, could do much and others could do very little, but all 
could lead happy lives provided they lived right; that is, did the 
right things. 

But what an individual did was his own business. It was not the 
function of organized society, so most people thought, to develop 
an overall plan to bring happiness to the individual. The individual 
was responsible for working out his own destiny. Social institutions 
were as they should be. It was the responsibility of the individual to 
make his way in the world as he found it; he was responsible for his 
own actions. 

This was the kind of individualism to which James’s emphasis on 
individuality seemed to lend intellectual support. The sympathetic 
critics of a later day, however, could find in his more philosophical 
works a basis for more social responsibility on the part of organized 
society. But it was through his psychology and ethics rather than 
through his general philosophy that he appealed to the public. 

In his psychology James emphasized the isolation of each personal 
consciousness from every other personal consciousness. In his ethics he 
stressed the blindness of every human being to the values cherished 
by other human beings. Such a psychology and ethics tended to 
support a hands-off policy on the part of government and organized 
social agencies. They justified the middle class beliefs in respect for 
individuality and personal freedom and also justified the existing 
lack of organized social effort for a unified welfare program. 

In the conflict between Victorian ideals and the practical individ- 
ualism of the period, many young persons found themselves habitu- 
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ally doing things that met with social disapproval. They had somehow, 
so they thought, developed bad habits. They wanted to get rid 
of the bad habits and to develop good ones. 

In fact, society itself idealized certain forms of conduct and con- 
demned others. With respect to the relationship between the sexes, 
certain forms of behavior were heartily approved and others sternly 
condemned. Organized religion everywhere condemned people for 
doing things which by nature they seemed almost compelled to do. 
There were rumblings of political and economic unrest prophetic 
of bigger things to come, but in general nonconformists were con- 
demned by those in control of the church, the state, business, and 
industry. If an individual had not succeeded in life, it was his own 
fault. He had, so it was generally believed, the same opportunities 
that his more successful contemporaries had. 

Under these circumstances the theory of habit forming had a 
strong appeal for many. Although the individual, so it was generally 
believed, knew what he ought to do, he did not always do it. Perhaps 
he could profit from learning what others considered good conduct, 
but for the most part he knew right from wrong. What he needed 
was some method of developing good behavior and of correcting 
the bad. The laws of habit formation based upon the stream-of- 
Consciousness theory of mind supplied the pattern of procedure that 
seemed to be required. Those in positions of leadership must indicate 
what habits and tendencies of behavior they had found desirable, but 
the individual himself was responsible for projecting his own moral 
ends and realizing them through application of the laws of habit 
formation. Such laws were considered applicable in all social institu- 
tions and in all walks of life. However limited it may seem as a 
method of teaching others, perhaps no other general procedure ever 
outlined is so efficient in the hands of the individual in dealing with 
his own moral problems. For all those who wish to change by direct 
action their own conduct and behavior, it is as effective now as it 
ever was. 


Concluding Comments 


Justification for such extended treatment of the habit-tendency 
theory of education and the good life is to be found in the general 
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influence of James’s psychological and philosophical principles rather 
than in its very limited systematic application to school practice. On 
the negative side James’s destructive criticism of the foundations of 
existing theories contributed to their modification or abandonment. 
On the positive side the constructive influence of his own psycho- 
logical and philosophical theories on other psychologists, philoso- 
phers, and students of education cannot be overestimated. His 
influence on the educational theories of Thorndike, H. H. Horne, 
the new realists, Dewey, Bode, and Kilpatrick is unmistakable. 
Furthermore, the very fact that James’s educational theory and its 
supporting psychological and philosophical principles are usually 
neglected in courses and textbooks necessitates a few final comments 
on his treatment of the mind-body problem, his conceptions of 
meaning and truth, and his attitude toward social progress. 

In his psychology, James shows that the traditional hypothesis of 
a separate metaphysical mind-substance is an unnecessary assumption 
in an empirical account of the Self and the mental processes, and 
demolishes the hypothesis of permanently enduring ideas common 
to classical empiricism as represented in Herbartian philosophy and 
psychology. Apparently for James, the fundamental structure of the 
Self must be found either in the stream of consciousness or in the 
nervous system that conditions it. For him the passing state of con- 
sciousness establishes a basis for explaining the permanent and GNR 
during human individual. True, the momentary state passes, but it 
appropriates the state that has just passed, and it is in turn appropr- 
ated by the next succeeding state. Consciousness is contsantly chang- 
ing, but it is also continuous and thus contains an enduring aspect 
of each present state. Few recognized authorities today are willing 
to accept fleeting states of consciousness as the permanently endur- 
ing personality that the individual considers himself to be. 

But in his more philosophical works James calls pure experience 
the only ultimate reality to be included in philosophical debate. This 
stream of pure experience is conceived as continuous, without break 
or breach, as is the stream of thought or consciousness in his psy- 
chology. But strictly speaking, it is neither physical nor mental, but 
neutral. Taken in one way it becomes a part of an historical 
sequence of events properly called physical; taken in another way 1t 
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becomes a part of another sequence of events properly called mental. 
Here James denies the existence of consciousness of a kind of stuff 
distinct from the rest of nature. To him consciousness is functional 
in two senses. It is functional in the symbolic sense when things 
represent, symbolize, or play the role of other things. It is functional 
also in the instrumental sense in that the different mental processes 
serve the needs of the organism just as do the various organs of the 
body. 

From this point of view, James does not fully develop the func- 
tional conception of mind in either the symbolic or the instrumental 
sense, but he is certainly moving in both directions. The conclusion 
seems warranted that whatever might have been his final answer to 
the mind-body problem, he has avoided the traditional dualism as 
well as idealism and materialism, and has stimulated further study of 
the functional conception of mind. 

Nothing in James’s philosophy has been more confusing than his 
explanation of the nature of meaning and truth. Apparently this 
confusion is inherent in the pragmatic rule to which he subscribes. 
According to this rule the meaning of a concept may always be 
found either in some sensible particular which it designates or in 
some particular difference in the course of human experience which 
its being true will make. The first part clearly refers to the meaning 
of a concept and has nothing to do with the truth or value of a 
Proposition, idea, or belief. The second part just as clearly has refer- 
ence to both the meaning and the truth of propositions, ideas, and 
beliefs. As contrasted with the meaning of the concept in the first 
part of the rule, which is surely logical, the meaning in the second 
part may be either logical or psychological. However, logically 
the meaning would not add anything significant to that contained in 
the first clause, since a sensible particular and a particular difference 
would be essentially the same. But psychologically the particular 
difference might mean that a concept Is meaningless unless it seems 
important to someone, and that it is true if it is personally satisfying. 

James’s adoption of workability as a criterion of the truth claims 
of propositions does not clarify the situation. In general, he recog- 
nizes two criteria of workability. To be true a proposition has to 
be personally important to somebody and to meet expectations in 
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practical application. If it meets the first criterion, James says it is 
true “in so far forth.” To be fully true, it has by implication to 
satisfy both criteria. 

In the light of later analyses of James’s conceptions of meaning 
and truth, we are now able to recognize the difficulty of both James 
and his opponents. Unlike Peirce and Dewey, James is interested not 
only in the establishment of criteria for guidance in the acquisition 
of scientific knowledge, but also in the importance of philosophical 
systems to his fellow man. For him a philosophical system or belief 
is not worth studying if its being true does not make any personal 
difference in the experience of the student. The last part of the 
pragmatic rule and the criterion of personal satisfaction are applica- 
ble to philosophies and philosophical beliefs but not to scientific 
propositions. 

In the light of historical perspective we can now see that James 
might have avoided some of the misunderstanding if he had distin- 
guished clearly between meaning and truth, and between logical 
meaning and psychological meaning. But careful study of James’s 
full account of meaning and truth shows that he does not consider 
personal satisfaction an adequate criterion of the truth claims of 
propositions. Moreover, it is difficult to find much to object to in 
his belief that philosophy as a subject of study might well be limited 
to a consideration of the systems and theories that make some par- 
ticular difference in human experience. Although, for James, ex- 
perience is intimately connected with nature and therefore includes 
impulse and feeling as well as thought, he considers the nonrational 
factor a condition rather than a criterion of intellectual operations. 

James’s social philosophy may be—in fact, has been—so interpreted 
as to lend support to laissez-faire policies and programs on the part 
of social institutions, including the school. In line with this inter- 
pretation some suggest, as does Merle Curti, that, whereas James’s 
theory of social progress could contribute to democratic practices 
on the frontier, it would Support aristocratic practices elsewhere. 
James does attribute human progress to the superior individuals and 
the superior intellectual tools which they create. He does urge all 
individuals to exert themselves with more energy than is customary 
because it is their duty to society. He does stress free competition 
among hypotheses as a policy, thus providing an opportunity for 
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Superior individuals to contribute effectively to social progress. 

The question naturally arises, then, as to whether or not James’s 
later socialism is so incompatible with his avowed individualism as 
when taken at face value it seems to be. The answer appears to be 
that logically his philosophy is all of a piece, but it is so dynamic and 
flexible that it means different things in different situations. If at- 
tention is centered on the stream of thought defined in Principles 
of Psychology, the isolation of the individual from society seems to 
receive support. But James is constantly pointing out in his psy- 
chology and pedagogy that there are important philosophical prob- 
lems still to be faced. Such a warning should, however, be assumed 
not to mean that he has no idea of what the answers would be, but 
that for practical purposes they have to be deferred. 

When he comes to face these problems in later publications, he 
makes his position quite clear. He does not support extreme and 
laissez-faire individualism in politics, economics, and education any 
more than he does the policies and programs of the totalitarians 
who, like the proponents of rugged individualism, have selected for 
their own use some particular aspects of James's philosophy, neglect- 
ing the perspective as a whole. 

When we consider his whole philosophical, psychological, and 
Social outlook, James’s individualism will intellectually justify per- 
petuating the social policies and programs of the rugged, and even 
atomized, individualism of his day as well as combating the various 
forms of totalitarian policies and programs of our day. For in the 
light of this broader perspective, every passing thought is not just 
an individual indecomposable unity in a continuous stream of con- 
Sciousness, Every unitary moment of experience is analyzable into 
functional parts and integrated into still larger wholes or selves, A 
pure experience includes all that is given at any one moment. Within 
such an emergent present impulse of pure experience functional 
factors can be distinguished. The continuity of the “persisting pulses 
of thought” is due to an immanence of the pulses in each other. 
Moreover, these unitary experiences themselves do not merely suc- 
ceed one another; they appropriate each other. They compenetrate 
and something of each pure experience 1s immanent in each other 


such pulse. i 3 F 
Furthermore, James’s pluralism recognizes the necessity of con- 
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tinuity among the experiences of one individual with those of other 
individuals. Just as the single pulses of an individual experience 
compenetrate, so must the experiences of one individual compene- 
trate with those of other individuals. In the light of such an analysis 
the individual maintains his independence, but he is nevertheless a 
functional whole in a more inclusive functional whole. As Dewey 
points out, if the reader will recall what James says about the “Each- 
Form” which he adopts in contrast to the “All-Form” of reality 
which he rejects, he will note that “a thing may be connected, by 
intermediary things, with a thing with which it has no immediate 
essential connection. It is thus at all times in many possible con- 
nections which are not necessarily actualized at the moment. They 
depend upon which actual path of intermediation it may functionally 
run into. We still have a coherent world.” 108 
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The Human-W ants Theory 
5 


In the midst of conflicting opinions within and without the teaching 
profession with regard to what the school should do, some of us 
have always desired assurance as to both ends and means of educa- 
tion. Even before the close of the nineteenth century the achieve- 
ments of science in the field of technology were spectacular. Already 
teachers were using the source materials from the new sciences 
-psychology and sociology—that were relevant to school problems. 
During the first quarter of the twentieth century some of the lead- 
ing students of education undertook to make education itself 4 
science rather than a mere art, as it had always been considered, and 
many of them were soon recognized as important figures in the field 
of professional education. Hence the meaning and significance © 
the scientific movement in education should certainly have a place 
in the general foundations of education. 

The quantity of factual materials that these scientific students of 
education have produced in almost every phase of school practice 
is simply stupendous. A complete analysis in a book on the general 
foundations of education such as this is, of course, impossible. 
brief synoptic account of the educational theory developed by 
Edward Lee Thorndike, one of the most brilliant of William James's 
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students and perhaps the outstanding leader of the movement, is 
sufficient to indicate its meaning and significance. 

In his essay in honor of William James, in 1908, Thorndike ex- 
pressed the belief that the world could increase in satisfyingness or 
decrease in annoyingness to the human species.t A little later he 
wrote, “The aim of existence should be to make our wants better 
and to satisfy them,” and “the aims of education should then be: 
to make men want the right things and to make them better able 
so to control all the forces of nature and themselves that they can 
satisfy these wants.” In brief, education is “improving and satisfying 
wants.” ? Consequently, this conception of education and the good 
life to whose analysis and application to school practice he and 
many other scientific students of education have devoted such con- 
siderable effort, cannot be better conveyed than by calling it the 
human-wants theory. 


Analysis of the Good Life 


“Improving and satisfying human wants” as the goal of education 
and the good life remained an ideal for Thorndike. In 1936 and 
again in 1940 he defined, explained, and defended what is his most 
systematic and detailed analysis of “The Goal of Social Effort.” 
Therefore we shall summarize and use it here as a basis of orienta- 
tion in the remaining sections of this chapter. 

For purposes of illustration, in making the analysis Thorndike 
regards himself, as he asks the reader to regard himself, “as a scien- 
tific trustee for the human species who is making a rough bill of 
Specifications which (1) will include the satisfactions possible for 
men today without imperiling the satisfactions of other men now 
and in the future, (2) will approximate to a reasonable harmony, 
or at least compromise, among conflicting wants, (3) would be ap- 
proved by a substantial majority of human beings of, say, the next 


1 E. L. Thorndike, “A pragmatic substitute for free will,” in Essays, Philo- 
sophical and Psychological, in Honor of William James, New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1908, pp. 588-589, by permission of R. L. Thorndike. — 

2E. L. Thorndike, Education: A First Book, New York, Macmillan, 1912, 


P. 11, by permission of R. L. Thorndike. 
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thousand years, as a good program for 1940 if each were omniscient 
and chose wisely in his own self interest, and (4) would be approved 
still more strongly if each chose wisely in the interest of his friends, 
or neighbors, or countrymen, and their descendants.” 3 . 

He then expresses the belief that if the reader who adopts this 
attitude would specify what he thinks are the objectives of the good 
life and collect similar specifications of a dozen other impartial 
students of human welfare, the result would be much like Thorn- 
dike’s own list below. 


1. Maintenance of the inner causes of the joy of living at or above their 
present average. 
. Food when hungry, and drink when thirsty. 
- A diet that is physiologically adequate. 
Protection against pain-causing animals. 
. Protection against disease-causing organisms, poisons, and other causes 
of disease. 
6. Protection or insurance against accidents and disasters, such as floods, 
earthquakes, wars, for which the person in question is not responsible. 
7. Protection against extreme shocks, fear, and strains. 
8. Some room or place where he can rest undisturbed, protected from 
the elements and from bad or uncongenial men. 
9. Enjoyable bodily activity, especially when young. 
10. Enjoyable mental activity, including esthetic pleasures. 
11. Opportunity for human society. 
12, Opportunity for courtship, love, and life with one’s mate. . 
13. Opportunity to care for children and to be kind to human beings 
and animals. 


14. The approval of one’s community, or at least the absence of scorn OF 
contempt. 


15. The approval of one’s self, self-respect, the absence of shame and 
remorse. 


16. Opportunity to have friends and affection, if deserving of them. 
17. Opportunity to be a friend and give affection. 


18a. Opportunity to exercise power over some persons, animals, things» 
or ideas, making them do one’s will. 


18b. Opportunity to serve a worthy master. 
19. Membership in organized groups, and the right to participate in 4¢- 


“euyy 


3 E. L. Thorndike, Human Nature and the Social Order, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1940. 
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tivities or ceremonies which are (or at least are thought to be) im- 
portant. 
20. Opportunity to compete with one’s peers winning in about 50 percent 
of the trials, 
. Opportunity to compete with one’s own past record, and, if deserv- 
ing, to have the pleasures of achievement and success. 
22. Occasional opportunities for adventure, risk, and danger. 
23. Something to be angry at and attack. 
24. Protection by society (via customs, laws, and government) in what 
is regarded by the existing moral code as a good life. 
25. Freedom to discover and publish verifiable truth. 
26, Enjoyment of the happiness of others.* 


2 


An adequate understanding of the general implications of the list 
as a whole and of the different items would require a careful reading 
of the explanation and defense which Thorndike himself provides. 
The best that can be done here is to make a few generalizations 
based upon such a study. First, the provision of all the items for 
every person or for any person at every stage of his life is not in- 
tended. Some persons should have larger provision of certain items 
that Satisfy them more than others would. Likewise any person 
should have more of some item at some stage than at others. Second, 
any objection from intellectuals to the effect that certain items 
should be restricted to what the good and the wise would approve 
Would not sufficiently take into account all human tendencies, even 
the nonrational. Third, there is no indication that the cost of pro- 
Viding the items listed would be any more than that for providing 
the values we now support, both positive and negative. Fourth, all 
the valid elements of religion, liberty, equality, fraternity, and de- 
Mocracy are included in the items listed even though these tradi- 
tional values themselves are not explicitly mentioned. Fifth, this 
formulation is subject to constant improvement through further 
study and application.’ i e 
_ Since any generalization as to the explanations of specific items 
1s impractical, a few of Thorndike’s comments are indicated here. 
About Item 1 he says, “The maintenance of the inner causes of the 
general tendencies to enjoy life is of great importance, and it varies 


t lbid., PP- 405-416. 
5 Ibid., pp- 411-418. 
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with different people and with the same people at different ages. 
In regard to Item 6 he say that we should provide insurance for the 
sufferers of widespread disasters which have heretofore been at- 
tributed to divine providence. As to Items 3, 4, 5, and 7, they “re- 
quire either a careful education and establishment of habits, oF 
control of the environment plus considerable persuasion and coer- 
cion by public health officers.” Items 9 and 10 “provide for the 
satisfaction of the tendencies to physical and mental play, vocaliza- 
tion, visual exploration, manipulation, mental control, . . - and 
whatever leads man to want to run, jump, climb, hunt, fish, see, 
hear, taste, tinker, construct, sing, dance, read, think, write, etc., 
though no profit or praise is his as the outcome.” 

“Item 11 is and has always been available to all save a few humans, 
without special care on anybody’s part,” Thorndike dryly com- 
ments. For Item 12 he says, “Until man invents some better arrange- 
ment for a small social unit and for producing and rearing future 
generations, through the monogamous family, it seems best to ger 
a certain premium upon the courtship, love, and life with ones 
mate which has satisfied decent people fairly well for several thou- 
sand years.” In regard to Item 13 he says, “Since there are to be 
children and creatures in need of kindness, it would be folly not tO 
arrange that those who will be made happy by meeting these needs 
should have the chance to do so.” Items 14 and 15 are “potent 
satisfiers.” For Items 18a and 18b “There need be no conflict be- 
tween them because each in its place and to a suitable stimulus 1S # 
part of the good life for man.” 

Item 20 recognizes “the zest of rivalry” and purges “the compet 
tion of schools, sports, and business from unhealthy conditions. 
Item 21 “is a very beneficent form of satisfaction and one whic 
will be more and more easily provided as means of measuring 
achievement .. . are improved and extended.” The importance o 
Item 22 is obvious. Item 23 is qualified to the extent that the objects 
of hate and anger should be limited to things which by common 
consent are the enemies of man. Item 24 “is defective in that ut 
leaves the person who is in advance of his times unprotected in hus 
eccentricities.” But Item 25 alleviates it “by permitting the verifica- 
tion of the truth of any statement . . . to be its complete defense- 
Item 26 applies to the positive side of sharing, for its author doubts 
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the value of being miserable because others are miserable.® 

Thorndike did not consider the sole responsibility of organized 
education to be realization of the ends of the good life for man 
which he proposed and explained. In the same volume and else- 
where he indicated general ways by which the family, the govern- 
ment, the church, industry, the school, and public opinion might 
contribute to these ends. He recognized the varying, dissimilar, 
capacities of different institutions and agencies to contribute to 
various ends without assigning to any of them definite responsi- 
bility for particular ends. Apparently, his specifications were de- 
Signed as a challenge to all who shared his belief in the possibility 
of a better life for man. They are not specific objectives but rather 
are general criteria on the basis of which institutions, agencies, and 
even individuals may determine their own ends. What Thorndike 
and other leaders of the scientific movement in education believed 
to be the function of the schools will be duly considered, but first 
we shall give some attention to his philosophical presuppositions and 
assumptions. 


Philosophical Foundations 


Proponents of the scientific movement in education would deny 
that their program required any philosophical justification. They 
Were first of all scientists and would therefore look to science rather 
than philosophy as the final arbiter of both theoretical and practical 
Issues, Some of them might go all the way with “behaviorism” and 
deny the existence of consciousness, purposes, and values even as 
phenomena. But most of them would perhaps agree with Thorndike 
that, while human consciousness, purposes, and values exist and are 
important, they can be explained in terms of connections in the 
nervous system and are subject to the laws of mechanical cause and 
effect, as is the physical world. They would continue to think of 
the ends of the educative process in terms of knowledge, appreci- 
ation, skills, attitudes, and personality traits just as students of educa- 
tion and members of the teaching profession have done in the past. 
Still they would be ever mindful that such products of the educative 


8Ibid., pp. 406-411. 
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process represent changes in behavior explainable in terms of me- 
chanical stimulus-response bonds formed in the nervous system. 

The proponents of the human-wants theory of education and the 
good life are also committed to the belief that such all-inclusive 
values as those listed and defined as the criteria of goals of the 
school and other social institutions are likewise patterns of mechani- 
cal connections in the nervous system. Therefore proponents of the 
scientific movement in education, like proponents of other general 
theories of education, are, consciously or unconsciously, committed 
to certain presuppositions or assumptions as to the nature of mind, 
reality, knowledge, and value. Thorndike’s assumptions with respect 
to these topics thus constitute the philosophical foundations of the 
scientific movement in education. 


NATURE OF MIND 


In his effort to make psychology a natural science William James, 
as a scientist, considered the nervous system a condition but not 
an explanation of the human mind or consciousness. Even later as 
a philosopher, in his denial of the existence of consciousness 45 ĉ 
special substance he did not reduce it to a physical substance but 
to an aspect of some neutral reality which he called pure experience 
But Thorndike and his followers who called themselves connection- 
ists did not hesitate to identify the mind with certain neural con- 
nections. In this respect they agreed with the radical behaviorists 
—led by Watson—and the new realists—neo- and critical realists. 

They considered psychology a study of behavior rather than O 
consciousness, but they did not deny the existence of mental proc 
esses as phenomena, as did Watson and the behaviorists in a narrow 
sense. They explained the mental processes of perception, memory: 
imagination, reasoning, thinking, feeling, and willing, and any other 
factor that psychologists study in terms of neural connections an 
their relations. To them the mental processes were manifestations 
of the operation of stimulus-response bonds in the nervous system, 
just as to the Herbartians the mental processes were manifestations 
of the operation of ideas in the mind. They explained intelligence 
and personality in a similar way. According to Thorndike, intelli- 
gence is making correct responses from the standpoint of truth an 
fact. For him, as for Watson, the personality of any individual 15 
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the total system of his stimulus-response connections established in 
the nervous system. 

The connectionists recognized original responses and patterns of 
response which, like other physical characteristics, are determined 
by heredity, as distinguished from other responses and patterns of 
response acquired through learning. Like Watson and other radical 
behaviorists, they recognized the existence of original reflexes, but 
unlike them, they also recognized instincts—combinations of original 
reflexes, and capacities—more complex even than instincts. They 
agreed with the radical behaviorists that learning is the acquisition 
of new patterns of response, but they did not agree that learning 
is limited to the integration of conditioned reflexes or that all learn- 
ing depends upon bare repetition. They admitted that conditioned 
reflexes explain some learning and that repetition, other things being 
equal, is one condition of learning, but they did not agree that 
repetition alone is sufficient to account for all learning, or even any 
learning. Thorndike first explained the principles of behavior in 
terms of what he called the laws of readiness and the laws of learn- 
ing, 

After explaining a conduction unit in terms of neural connections, 
he stated the laws of readiness as follows: “I believe that the original 
tendencies of man to be satisfied and to be annoyed—to welcome 
and reject—are described by these three laws of readiness and un- 
readiness:—(1) that when 2 conduction unit is ready to conduct, 
Conduction by it is satisfying, nothing being done to alter its action; 
(2) that for a conduction unit ready to conduct not to conduct is 
annoying, and provokes whatever responses nature provides in con- 
nection with that particular annoying lack; (3) that when a conduc- 
tion unit unready for conduction is forced to conduct, conduction 


by it is annoying.” 7 . 
The two laws of learning he called the law of exercise and the 


law of effect. The law of exercise in turn has two aspects—the laws 
of use and disuse. According to the law of use, other things being 
equal, exercise strengthens the bond between the stimulus and the 
Tesponse, and according to the law of disuse, other things being 


TE. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Briefer Course, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914, P- 55> by permission of R. L. 
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equal, lack of exercise weakens the bond between the stimulus and 
the response. The law of effect also has two aspects. When a satis- 
fying state of affairs accompanies or follows a given response to 
a given stimulus, the connection is strengthened, and when the state 
of affairs is annoying, other things being equal, the bond is weak- 
ened.8 On the basis of further experimentation Thorndike later 
modified these two laws in important respects. He concluded that 
exercise makes possible only the registration of satisfying and an- 
noying effects, which alone influence behavior, and he confirmed 
the positive phase of the law of effect and discarded the negative.’ 

In ordinary language satisfaction and annoyance are usually syn- 
onymous with the conscious states of pleasure and pain, comfort 
and discomfort, and Thorndike’s language in various connections 
seems to encourage this interpretation. But his immediate followers 
considered satisfaction and annoyance entirely behavioristic terms 
that had no reference to conscious states. Some of his followers 
have used adient or confirming for satisfying responses and abient 
or nonconfirming for annoying responses. In some of his later writ- 
ing, however, Thorndike himself referred to the satisfaction and 
annoyance of the neurones rather than to personal satisfaction or 
annoyance, and offered this speculative hypothesis: 


The life-processes of a neurone are (1) eating, (2) excreting waste prod- 
ucts, (3) growing, (4) being sensitive, conducting and discharging, and 
(5) movement. The movements or changes of position made by it are 
restricted to its ends. It may then be, according to its physiological state, 
more or less ready or unready, disposed or indisposed, to eat, to excrete, 
to grow, to play its part in receiving and passing on a stimulus, and to 
move... . Now, for the neurone’s life-processes of receiving and trans- 
mitting stimuli to go on well in a given state of affairs is the physiological 
fact that we mean when we say that the state of affairs is satisfying to the 
animal. For this conductive process in the neurones to be interfered with 
in a given state of affairs is the physiological fact that we mean when we 
say that the state of affairs is annoying.1° 


8 Ibid., pp. 69-72. 
E. L. Thorndike, Education: A First Book, pp. 95-97. 
9L. P. Thorpe and A. M. Schmuher, Contemporary Theories of Learning, 
New York, Ronald Press, 1954, pp. 56-57. 
10E. L. Thorndike, Human Learning, New York, Century, 1931, pp. 56-58, 
by permission of R. L. Thorndike. 
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To summarize the connectionist assumptions as to the nature of 
the mind the following general statement from Thorndike himself 


seems sufficient: 


If I attempt to analyze a man’s entire mind, I find connections of varying 
strength between (a) situations, elements of situations, and compounds of 
situations and (b) responses, readinesses to respond, facilitations, inhibi- 
tions, and directions of responses. If all of these could be completely 
inventoried, telling what the man would think and do and what would 
satisfy and annoy him, in every conceivable situation, it seems to me that 
nothing would be left. 

I read the facts which psychologists report about adjustments, configu- 
rations, drives, integrations, purposes, tensions, and the like, and all these 
facts seem to me to be reducible, so far as concerns their powers to influ- 
ence the course of thought or feeling or action, to connections and readi- 
nesses. Learning is connecting. The mind is man’s connection-system. 
Purposes are as mechanical in their nature and action as anything else is." 


NATURE OF REALITY 


Thorndike’s conception of the human mind as a system of neural 
stimulus-response bonds and the learning process as connecting 
seems to indicate that he, no less than Watson, Weiss, and other 
radical behaviorists, was committed to metaphysical materialism. 
But there are different kinds of materialism just as there are different 
kinds of idealism and realism. The connectionist is committed to the 
belief that, in the last analysis, what the modern physical scientist 
studies is all that is really real. Just as connections in the nervous 
System are explanatory of consciousness and mind, so atoms, elec- 
trons, protons, and neutrons, or whatever the physical scientist 
considers the ultimate element of physical things explain the nervous 
system. ; 

In this respect Thorndike seems to be in agreement with behavior- 
ism and most of the neo-realists and critical realists in philosophy. 
But unlike “behaviorism” he does not deny the existence of con- 
sciousness or mind. Moreover, he uses such traditional psychological 
terms as thinking, feeling, willing, ideational learning as contrasted 
with other kinds of learning, and ideas, truths, and values as if they 
have real meaning to him as well as to the reader. 


11 Ibid., p. 122. 
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Nevertheless, all philosophical materialists are committed to two 
fundamental principles: (1) the substance from which all things 
are derived is matter; and (2) the relationship of events or occur- 
rences is mechanical. Materialism dates back to Leucippus and De- 
mocritus about 700 B.c. It was adopted by the Epicureans and 
elaborated by the Roman poet, Lucretius, in his De rerum natura. 
It was revived by the early modern philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, 
who said all that exists is body and all that occurs is motion. As to 
substance, materialists believe that all things are derived from matter, 
but recognize no official interpretation of the nature of matter. As 
to the occurrence of events and their relations, they have two at- 
titudes. According to some, the universe as well as what happens 
in it is partially due to chance, but to most modern materialists the 
universe is perfectly machinelike and mechanical through and 
through. 

The first fundamental Principle is indispensable to the physical 
Scientist as a scientist. Matter is simply the kind of thing that he 
studies, whether it is what common sense calls matter or not. The 
second fundamental principle, mechanical causation, is indispensable 
to any scientist as a scientist. Every experimental investigation 
simply assumes the principle of mechanical cause and effect. 

Thorndike is first of all a scientist, and as a scientist he is com- 
mitted to materialism in both its aspects. In this respect he is no 
different from other scientists, but as a philosopher he does not g° 
all the way with pure materialism in the strict sense. Although he 
admits the existence of what we usually call consciousness an 
mental processes, he denies their efficacy. As a fact of experience he 
cannot deny their phenomenal existence, but to him they are simply 
manifestations of the neural process which does things and causes 
things to be done. In this respect the connectionist theory of the 
mind, to which the human wants theory is an educational correlate, 
is committed to a kind of moderate materialism. It is similar to what 
Huxley called epiphenomenalism, according to which consciousness 
in its relationship to the nervous system is analogous to the sparks 
on the trolley wire. They appear under certain conditions but have 
nothing to do with running the car. But it seems more likely that 
for Thorndike happiness, pleasure, satisfaction, and joy as well as 
their opposites are qualities of conscious experience. 
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Consciousness thus serves a human function even if explainable 
on the basis of matter and the operation of mechanical cause and 
effect. This is the position to which the so-called innocent or in- 
tentional realists subscribe. Professor Rupert C. Lodge says: 


The intentional or innocent realist differs sharply from his colleagues on 
this question of ‘consciousness.’ He can, of course, appreciate the logic of 
their position. If there is no physical evidence of a ‘consciousness’ —if 
consciousness is not a physical thing—it would be inconsistent for a purely 
physical realist to concede its existence. The innocent realist can see that 
ag enormously simplifies the problem for physical realism if consciousness 
is rejected as an unnecessary and exploded hypothesis. . . . The innocent 
realist takes one thing more seriously even than the theory of physical 
realism: He thinks it his primary business to accept facts, however awk- 
ward they may be from the point of view of theory, even his own theory. 
His ‘natural piety’ induces him to accept consciousness as a fact of direct 
experience, something which cannot be explained away.1* 


This acceptance of the fact of consciousness along with other facts 
may account for Thorndike’s constant reference to consciousness 
and other factors which involve what has always been called con- 


sclous awareness. 


NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 
Thorndike, a connectionist in psychology and a proponent of the 
human-wants theory of education, has this to say concerning knowl- 


edge: “In the work of making use of the forces and laws of nature to 
n—almost the only—cause of success 


In the work of improving 
ledge of the 


satisfy human wants, the mai 
is knowledge of natural forces and laws. 
Our own wants an important cause of success is know. 
forces and laws of human nature. 

“So it is one great aim of all education, and the special aim as- 
signed by society to school education to increase the sum of knowl- 
edge, to put all men in possession of it, each in possession of those 
portions which it is best for the common weal for him to know, 
and to teach man to apply this knowledge to the conduct of life.” 13 
He says further, “Morality itself, though often contrasted with or 


12 Rupert C. Lodge, Philosophy of Education, (rev. ed.), New York, Har- 


Per, 1937, pp. 115-116. 
13 Thorndike, Education: A First Book, pp. 35-3 
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set apart from knowledge, is, except for the good will and certain 
other noble and humane qualities of character and temperament, a 
creature of knowledge.” 14 

Still in spite of such emphasis on the primacy of knowledge as 
a contributory end of education and the good life, Thorndike does 
not explicitly analyze the nature of knowledge, as do most philos- 
ophers. He does not raise the epistemological question as to what 
it is we know when we know or the logical question of the truth 
and falsity of propositions. What his answers might be if he were 
as explicit in epistemology and logic as he is in axiology, we can 
only infer from the logic of his general position. 

As to method he distinguishes sharply between the method of 
discovery and the method of distribution. The latter consists of all 
the devices and techniques by which teachers teach and students 
learn the knowledge that has already been discovered. The method 
of discovery is the scientific method that has been developed in 
the natural sciences since the beginning of modern times. The ob- 
jects of knowledge are thus what the scientific research workers 
discover. So far, so good. But just what are these objects of knowl- 
edge? Are they the facts and principles determined by the scientist? 
Are they objective realities residing in nature independent of their 
being known? Are they merely instruments of control invented for 
the purpose of resolving practical and intellectual difficulties with 
which the discoverer is confronted? 

Nowhere does Thorndike explicitly come to grips with these 
questions, but apparently were he to do so his answers would be 
something like this: All reliable knowledge is the product of the 
scientific method. The products of the scientific method are the 
objects of knowledge. They are revelations or disclosures of reality 
itself and not mere instruments of control, whether fictions invented 
for purposes of personal and social utility or hypotheses convertible 
into warranted assertions through experimental or practical oper- 
ations. 

Apparently he thus subscribes to some form of realism rather 
than to fictionalism after the manner of Vahinger, to pragmatism 
after the manner of William James, or to instrumentalism after the 


14 Ibid., p. 39. 
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manner of John Dewey. The objects of knowledge are such features 
of reality as are disclosed through the operation of the scientific 
method. Knowledge that cannot meet the test of the scientific 
method is mere opinion, supposition, or prejudice. 


NATURE OF VALUE 


Thorndike is much more explicit in his beliefs about the nature 
of value than about the nature of knowledge. At least verbally, he 
explicitly subscribes to pleasure or happiness as the criterion of 
positive value and to displeasure or unhappiness as the criterion of 
negative value. If we may take satisfaction and annoyance as anal- 
ogous to pleasure and pain, or to comfort and discomfort, he is as 
clear on this point as are the Epicureans among the ancients and 
Bentham and the Mills among the moderns. Unlike Watson, who 
at most merely suggested social utility as the criterion of specific 
values, Thorndike constantly refers to satisfaction as the criterion 
of all directly experienced values. 

This seems to have been his sole criterion of the ends of educa- 
tion and the good life from the publication of his Educational 
P. sychology to the end of his career. As early as 1912, he wrote: 
“The value of any change in things or men is its value to somebody, 
its satisfaction of somebody’s wants. Things are not good and bad 
for no reason. Better and worse, worthy and harmful, right and 
wrong, have meaning only in reference to some Conscious beings 
whose lives can be made more satisfying or more bearable. A thing 
or event or act or condition is not, in the last analysis, desirable be- 
cause it is valuable. It is valuable because it is desirable—because 
it satisfies a want or craving Or impulse of some man or other con- 
scious being.” 15 + 

In 1940 he stated what seemed to him to be six important facts 
about value: 

1. “All things which can be experienced or thought of by man can 
be valued by him—can be judged to be good, bad, or indifferent.” 


2. “Judgments of values, or tendencies functionally equivalent to 
] . E ê 
judgments of values, antedate judgments of existence or ‘mere fact’ 
in the animal kingdom and in man.” 


15 Ibid., p. 9. 
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3- “In the last analysis they (valuations) usually, probably always, 
refer to and depend upon satisfactions and annoyances, desires for 
and against. . . . A man’s judgment that a certain thing, event, 
quality, or relation has value is, obviously, not the same as his judg- 
ment that he wants it. It is rather a judgment that he approves or 
esteems it, or ought to approve or esteem it. . . . Value, positive and 
negative, resides in satisfaction and annoyance.” 


4. “On the whole, values can be determined. If we knew the exact 
difference which any event made to the satisfactions and annoyances 
of all sentient beings and agreed about the weights to attach to 
each of these, we could determine values in the same sense that we 
can determine the effect of an epidemic on the production of goods, 
or the probable age of life upon the earth.” 


5. “The concrete valuations of reputable transcendental systems of 
valuations are in so close agreement with any reputable scientific 
and humane system of weighting the wants of a sentient being that 
it is not necessary to argue about them... , When philosophers 
seem to assert that qualities and acts have value regardless of any 
satisfaction to anybody, they may really be asserting something dif- 
ferent. Even if they do assert that and mean it, their later inferences 
about goods and bads commonly agree very closely with what any 


well informed and benevolent trustee for the human species would 
decide on factual grounds.” 


6. “We have the possibility and desirability of a natural science of 
values, which will progress from and improve upon the best present 
opinions about what is good and what is bad by studying the conse- 


quences of various conditions and events for the satisfaction of wants 
present and future.” 16 


The foregoing excerpts from Thorndike’s discussion of value, 
some near the beginning and some near the end of his career, indi- 
cate that the positive values with which we are most concerned in 
education can be defined only in terms of the satisfaction of men- 
Things presently desired must be checked against probable conse- 


16 Thorndike, Human Nature and th 


e Social Orde: i -347, by per- 
mission of R. L. Thorndike. oe BAPE BA E 
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quences conceived in terms of the satisfaction of human individuals. 
The possibility of a science of value such as he suggests harks back 
to the calculus of pleasures and pains as proposed by the English 
utilitarians of the nineteenth century, and to their belief that some 
kind of pleasure principle is the criterion of all positive values. 

Yet we cannot be sure about this interpretation because, in the 
last analysis, Thorndike’s best qualified interpreters have asserted 
that satisfaction and annoyance are entirely behavioristic terms and 
have no reference to conscious states. Furthermore, Thorndike him- 
self says that “a state of affairs is satisfying when the animal makes 
an effort to maintain it or does nothing to change it.” Nevertheless, 
people take satisfaction to be synonymous with pleasure or hap- 
Piness, which has seemed all-important to all hedonists throughout 
the history of Western philosophy. Furthermore, Thorndike himself 
does not hesitate to use such terms as comfort, pleasure, happiness 
and satisfaction interchangeably as if they meant essentially the 
same thing to him. 

. In spite of Watson’s rejection of Thorndike’s conception of orig- 
inal nature and the law of effect, his occasional reference to social 
utility and the possibility of developing whatever kind of people 
Society may demand seems to commit even the radical behaviorist to 
some form of hedonism. Therefore, whether the proponents of the 
scientific movement in education subscribe to connectionism or be- 
haviorism, they are committed to some form of hedonistic axiology. 


Implications and Applications 


The theory of human wants, like other theories of education and 
the good life, contains implications for all aspects of human welfare. 
It is thus as applicable to other social institutions and agencies as to 
the school. Thorndike himself has indicated that its general adoption 
and application would require a reconstruction of the family, 
church, government, business, and industry. But he was a specialist 
in the field of professional education and exerted more influence on 
the school than on any other agency of human welfare. In various 
connections and in many ways he has indicated the significance of 
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the human-wants theory of education and the good life for many 
features of school practice, some of the more important of which 
are school aims, the school curriculum, and school administration. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


The recognition of the satisfaction of human wants as the ultimate 
aim of all welfare institutions does not make it any less the ultimate 
end of school education. According to Thorndike, the ideal of the 
school, as of other institutions, is “to secure the fullest satisfaction 
of human wants; satisfying the wants of all people in order to give 
each person the fullest realization of his own desires,” It is sub- 
stantially equivalent to “the greatest happiness for the most people.” 
As Thorndike saw it, the satisfaction of human wants as an ideal 
thus understood is sufficiently comprehensive to include all that is 
important in other ideals. It even provides a basis for an adequate 
interpretation of Dewey’s statement that “education is not prepara- 
tion for life, it is life itself.” Of this Thorndike and Gates say: 

“The apparent conflict between ‘happy living here and now’ and 
‘preparation for life’ as statements of the aim of education, then, in 
the main, reduces itself to a conflict about the chances of attaining 
happiness and the relative value of present and deferred satisfaction. 
The greatest happiness for the most people for the most time is an 
end to be sought by making children’s lives as happy as possible and 


by not denying their wants unless demonstrable good may come 
from it.” 17 


The elaboration of the all 
satisfaction of human wants i 
a basis of orientation in the 
But these items are formal in 


-inclusive value or ideal of the fullest 
into the 26 specific values thus provides 
development of institutional programs. 
that they do not indicate the structure 
of the wants or satisfactions that constitute the ends of education 
and the good life, or allocate to the different social institutions their 
respective responsibility for realizing them. Consequently, those who 
undertake to apply this theory to school practice are confronted 
with the psychological question as to the structure of the specific 
value patterns and the means of determining those for which the 
school should be responsible. The complete answers which Thorn- 


17E. L. Thorndike and A. I. Gates, Elemen 


tary Principles of Education, 
New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. 18-23. 
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dike supplies, indicates, or suggests would require a more detailed 
discussion than is possible in a synoptic study such as this. The best 
we can do is to make a few generalizations and leave the interested 
reader to consult the original works for details. 

According to Thorndike, values conceived in terms of the satis- 
faction of human wants, like other factors of human welfare, are 
patterns of stimulus-response bonds in the nervous system. “If,” he 
says, “we had perfect knowledge of a human body including the 
workings of the billion cells (called neurones) which compose a 
man’s nervous system, we should presumably have perfect, or nearly 
perfect, knowledge of him. His abilities, wants, and ideas are pre- 
sumably events in time and space which an omniscient physiologist 
could read in the structure and activities of his neurones more com- 
pletely and accurately than a psychologist or historian can read 
them in his words and acts—more completely and accurately even 
than the person himself can report them from introspections.” 18 

The different patterns of thought, feeling, and action which psy- 
chologists, students of education, and common sense consider mean- 
ingful and significant, such as knowledge, skill, appreciation, ideals, 
attitudes, and qualities of personality, are all associations, organiza- 
tions, combinations, and collocations of stimulus-response bonds in 
the nervous system. The ultimate elements of which each pattern 
is composed are essentially the same. Patterns of neural connections 
are experienced as qualitatively different not because of any differ- 
ence in the structural elements themselves but because of variation 
in their number and arrangement. Nevertheless, for practical pur- 
Poses we recognize the different types of connection patterns as 
Meaningful. 

Such qualitative distinctions are useful in allocating to the school 
responsibility for the improvement and satisfaction of human wants. 
In Thorndilke’s master list of satisfactions there are none in particular 
for which the school or any other social institution should be en- 
tirely responsible. But they all involve such patterns of response as 
knowledge, conduct, skill, appreciation, and general qualities of 
Personality. The school may not be solely responsible for any single 
type, and the degree of responsibility it should assume will depend 


18 Thorndike, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 184-185. 
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upon practical social conditions. Nevertheless, it is possible to indi- 
cate the kind of patterns to which it could contribute most under 
conditions prevailing at different times and places. 

In one connection or another, Thorndike mentions these psycho- 
logical patterns for which the school should assume some definite 
responsibility: knowledge, conduct, appreciation, skills, and personal 
qualities. Apparently knowledge is indispensable in the realization of 
all satisfactions; conduct is a function of many situations; appreci- 
ation is the primary function of certain subjects such as art and 
music. He says further that even the power to get knowledge is 
acquired mainly through getting knowledge. Knowledge is for use 
and not for display. The constant increase in Knowledge means that 
old facts in the school program should often be replaced with new 
and better ones. Courses of study are often improved more by add- 
ing some new and more desirable knowledge than by adding more 
of the same sort. The presence rather than the absence of interest 
is the better criterion in the determination of what knowledge 
should be taught.!? To quote him directly: 


Nort all knowledge can be given to all men. Who should have this or that 
fact in his possession is to be decided by what he can do with it for the 
improvement and satisfaction of his own and other men’s wants. Many 


sie. r a man of a certain original nature and 
training to be taught to manipulate logarithms, and still more wasteful 


€ and training not to be. Here, as every- 


i persons to be educated—decide in part 
what the proximate aims of education should be.20 


19 Thorndike, Education: A First Book, PP- 35 


20 Ibid., p. 40. we 
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skill, appreciation, attitudes, ideals, etc., students should learn and 
teachers should teach. Nevertheless, Thorndike does not leave us 
entirely in the dark on these matters. Much of his work as a psychol- 
ogist and a student of education is devoted to these very problems. 
He may not have said specifically who should learn what, but he 
says in effect that students of education should make scientific 
studies and the school should rely on their findings. He looks to 
psychology, history, and personal experience for evidence as to the 
nature of human values; to psychology and school practice for evi- 
dence as to the psychological products for which the school might 
be responsible; and to scientific students of education to determine 
what specific things should be taught, to whom, when, and how. 

The scientific movement in education, for the initiation of which 
Thorndike was partly if not mainly responsible, involved just such 
Scientific investigations. Whether or not they were fully aware of 
the meaning of the human-wants theory of education, those who 
engaged in such scientific studies implicitly, if not explicitly, assumed 
Some kind of personal satisfaction or social utility as the general 
criterion of educational aims—a principle that seems to be quite con- 
Sistent if not identical with the human-wants theory. 

This is as true of those who, like Franklin Bobbitt and W. W. 
Charters, sought to establish school aims through an analysis of life 
activities, cultural ideals, or human needs, as it was of those who, like 
Thorndike, began with a study of the utility of the content of the 
school subjects. They tried: (1) to determine scientifically those pat- 
terns of knowledge, appreciation, skill, etc., that would be most use- 
ful personally and socially; and (2) to make the school responsible 
for pupils for whose achievement other institutions and agencies 
Were unable to provide. Some, like Bobbitt, analyzed the life activi- 
tes in which responsible citizens of the community engaged and 
Sought to determine what subject-matter ends would be most useful 
to them. Others, like Charters, analyzed such activities and sought a 
consensus as to ideals that could be used as standards for improving 
them. Then they used these findings as a basis for determining school 
aims. Others analyzed what they called general human needs and 
Selected the subject-matter ends most important in satisfying them. 

Some, like Thorndike, confined their studies mainly to analyses of 
the uses which adults made of the kind of things learned in the dif- 
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ferent school subjects and of the uses students made of them while 
still in school. They then used these findings to determine the sub- 
ject-matter aims to be learned and taught. In consequence of such 
studies, especially those most directly related to the usefulness of 
the subject content, many important changes were made in the more 
immediate ends of school education, particularly in the elementary 
school. As a result, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, physiology, and drawing were soon transformed, 
and a much larger place was given to the fine arts, the practical arts, 
and physical education. 

We need not go into detail here as to the specific changes made 
in the subject-matter objectives. It is sufficient to say that they were 
not arbitrary or based on mere opinion, prejudice, or tradition, but 
on the findings of scientific studies as to what knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, skill, etc., would be most useful to students in the present and 
the future. The ideal, of course, was to determine scientifically what 
every student on every level should learn and how he should learn 
it. Here we are simply trying to indicate how Thorndike and others 
who explicitly or implicitly subscribed to the human-wants theory 
of education and the good life proposed to determine just what 
specific patterns of thought, feeling, and action students should 
acquire, 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


The point has already been made that the curriculum in the broad 
educational sense—as contrasted with the curriculum in the narrow 
administrative sense—is now conceived by specialists in the field as 
all the activities of the students under the direction of the school. 
This conception of the curriculum had not emerged when what is 
now called the movement for the scientific study of education 
reached its peak. Neither Thorndike nor any other leader of the 
movement in its early Stages used the term in this broad sense- 
Nevertheless, for convenience of discussion, we may now use it to 
include such features of school practice as curriculum scope, subject 
matter, and methods of teaching. These topics are here considered 
as areas of curriculum development, which, like aims and adminis- 
tration, is a more inclusive feature of school practice. 


CURRICULUM SCOPE. ‘The general framework of the school pro- 
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gram that sets the boundaries within which curriculum activities of 
students are developed is now usually designated as the scope of the 
curriculum. Since the beginning of the scientific movement in edu- 
cation several general patterns have been advocated by one profes- 
Sional education group or another. According to some, the more 
important activities of students are related to the school subjects; ac- 
cording to others, they are related to “centers of interest;” according 
to still others, they are related to “major functions of social life;” and 
according to still others, they do not have to be related to any pre- 
determined topics of any kind—this is the “activity” or the “project” 
curriculum. 

In the early stages of the scientific movement the only plan gen- 
erally recognized was the pattern of the school subjects, and the 
leaders took it for granted. Soon after the project method emerged, 
a few realized its revolutionary implications when conceived as a 
principle of curriculum organization, but none considered it an ade- 
quate substitute for the subjects pattern. Those who took the exist- 
Ing school subjects as their point of departure for scientific studies 
acknowledged the possibility of decreasing the requirements in some 
subjects, increasing them in others, and even adding new subjects 
where desirable materials were available. Even those who began with 
the analysis of life activities, ideals, or needs in the end always ar- 
Tanged the subject matter for study according to the traditional sub- 
Jects pattern with no thought of making substitutions for subjects. 

Charters as well as Gates and Thorndike recognized the revolu- 
tionary possibility of the project principle as a determiner of cur- 
ticulum scope. But none of them considered the required shift in 
emphasis justified on the basis of general principles. Charters main- 
tained that, in the last analysis, all subject matter of school education 
was derived from the projects of people outside the school, and went 
further in this direction than any other representative of the scien- 
tific movement. He admitted that some school projects would be 
justified, but specified that “on the one hand, they must parallel life 
activities and on the other hand they must include the items of the 
Subject in proper proportion.” ** But he thought no fundamental 
change should be made in the traditional pattern of school subjects 


21W, W., Charters, Curriculum Construction, New York, Macmillan, 1923, 
PP- 147-151. 
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until its desirability was determined through experimentation. 

Bobbitt began with an analysis of life activities but simply took 
the subjects pattern for granted. The following items taken from his 
analysis of a proposed program for general education illustrate his 
general position: 


8. 


10. 


The general training program will consist of two positions: ; 

(1) The basic general training. This is training for those human quali- 
ties and abilities the need or desirability of which is universal, 
evident, and generally accepted. , 

(2) Additional opportunities or extras. These are designed to train 
for human activities that are not specialized and yet not uni- 
versal; for things that appear to be relatively remote from funda- 
mental human activities; and for things upon which there is no 
relative unanimity of judgment. 


. The lines of training to be cared for in the basic general program are 


probably the following: 
(1) English language: reading, oral and written expression. 
(2) Citizenship attitudes, judgments, and activities, Social studies. 
(3) Literature: English and gencral. 
(4) The several science fields. 
(5) Everyday mathematics. 
(6) Physical training, hygiene, sanitation. 
(7) Unspecialized practical arts. 
(8) Musical appreciation and judgment. 
(9) Art appreciation and judgment. 
Capable, industrious and ambitious students should be permitted ta 
widen their general training program through the taking of certain 
extras, such as the following: 
(1) Foreign languages. 
(2) Advanced mathematics. 
(3) History of English Literature. 
(4) Music for technical proficiency. 
(5) Art for technical proficiency. 
(6) Literary writing for technical proficiency. 
(7) Typewriting. 
(8) Dramatics. 
(9) Public speaking. 
(10) And many others. 


. Except as students are differentiated into ability classes, there should 


be but one curriculum of general training, extending through all of 
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the grade levels from primary to end of junior college. Neither its 
outer boundaries nor its upper limits can be definitely fixed. In these 
outer and higher portions there should be full freedom of opportunity 
for any student to go as far as he will or can go,—so long as his total 
program is reasonably well balanced.** 


Other concepts of curriculum scope soon began to emerge, but 
they were not the products of the scientific movement in education. 
Although leaders in the movement had to give these conceptions 
some attention, they continued to support the subjects pattern. They 
found some advantages in the correlation and fusion of subjects and 
some place for supplementary projects. But whether subjects were 
added, dropped, modified, or however they might be related to one 
another, the subjects pattern still remained intact. The scientific 
studies in education contributed much to the improvement of the 
content of the curriculum, but did not encourage any overall re- 
construction of the whole organizational pattern, as have recent 
movements that will presently be considered. f , 

SUBJECT MATTER. Subject matter as an abbreviation of subject- 
matter-of-study consists of topics, issues, problems, facts, principles, 
skills, forms of conduct, or whatever students devote their attention 


to for purposes of learning. It has reference to the selection, place- 


ment, and organization of things for study and learning within the 
general pattern determining the scope of the whole school program, 
which we have just considered. ; 
To the selection of subject matter content, as we have said, 
Thorndike and other leaders in the scientific movement gave much 
attention. They undertook many specific studies themselves and di- 
rected their students in many more in order to determine what sub- 
ject matter responsible citizens and pupils in school found most useful. 
They knew, of course, that such a scientific program was endless and 
that’ much time would be required to secure sufficient scientific 
information as to just what students should learn and teachers should 
teach. But they did not hesitate to propose changes in subject matter 
requirements which the results of specific studies appeared to justify. 


They realized, however, that the schools must go on, and there- 


22 Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make A Curriculum, New York, Houghton 
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fore in their proposals they did not confine themselves to the appli- 
cation of knowledge secured through these specific studies. They 
went further and suggested plans of curriculum development for 
schools and school systems, and even offered curriculum makers 
guiding principles that the more general theory of satisfaction Or 
utility seemed to imply with regard to the selection of subject mat- 
ter. For this purpose some, like Thorndike and Gates, proposed as 
criteria general aims of a certain type just coming into common use 
and designated them “adjustments to the physical world, to family, 
social, economic, and civic situations and the effects of each in in- 
creasing bodily and mental health and balance, and the recreational, 
ethical, religious, and intellectual resources.” 23 They considered 
these aims as embodying roughly the essential values of the human- 
wants theory under the cultural conditions existing in the United 
States. These aims seem to hark back to Herbert Spencer’s analysis 
of what knowledge is of most use and do not essentially differ from 
many other formulations.** 

Thorndike and Gates also offered additional suggestive principles 
for the use of curriculum makers in selecting subject matter. Those 
studies and activities should be favored that (1) “are least likely to 
be provided satisfactorily by other agencies;” (2) “will give proper 
range and proportion to the totality of educative experiences” —in- 
school and out-of-school; (3) contribute most “to the primary or as- 
signed learnings” as compared to the secondary or concomitant 
learnings; (4) more directly meet “genuine life demands;” ( 5) will 
more likely be widely “employed in life;” (6) are the “most effec- 
tive means of fostering such desirable concomitants as . . . ability to 
think, originality, sociability, initiative, trustworthiness, and the 
like;” (7) prepare for the future as well as “meet present demands;” 
and (8) “are most interesting to pupils.” 25 

Except for the reference to “concomitant learnings,” which prob- 
ably represents the influence of Kilpatrick, similar suggestions and 
principles could be cited from Charters, Bobbitt, and other leaders 
in the scientific movement in education. 


Unlike the proponents of some more recent educational theories 
23 Thorndike and Gates, op. cit, p. 166. 


24 Ibid., pp. 33-60. 
25 Ibid., pp. 184-186. 
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to be considered in later chapters, the proponents of the human- 
wants theory and the leaders in the scientific movement did not go 
beyond available scientific evidence in stating just what subject- 
matter content should be included in the school curriculum in gen- 
eral. They were content to recommend guiding principles, usually 
qualified by “other things being equal,” which curriculum makers 
could apply in selecting additional subject matter in actual situations. 
_ Unlike the problem of selection, which has to do with what sub- 
ject matter is most important for inclusion in the curriculum as a 
whole, the problem of placement has to do with its allocation to 
facilitate effective learning. Whereas the guiding principles in selec- 
tion are derived from a consideration of personal satisfaction and 
personal and social utility, the guiding principles for placement are 
derived from a consideration of the psychology of learning. Char- 
ters, for instance, says: 

X terests of the learner have not entered 
into the discussion except where by implication the limits of analysis set 
at the level of working units were discussed; but from this point forward 
the learner exercises an increasingly important effect on the curriculum. 
His effect on methods of instruction is always evident, of course; but in 


addition he has a profound influence upon the curriculum itself.” 


at cultural epochs and genetic 
t are now obsolete, and that 


Up to this point the ability and in 


In what follows he points out th 
stages as criteria of grade placemen 
newer proposals of interest and needs as criteria are also faced with 


much difficul en suggests the significance of a few objective 
ty. He then sugg S J 


Studies “made to determine the grade during which selected units of 


subject matter are of maximum interest,” adding: “Methods such as 


these illustrate the procedure which must be followed in placing 
subject material according to the interests of students.” He also says, 

Another method for the gradation of material is found in the con- 
cept of use,” and “there is no question that the material should in 
part be graded so as to synchronize with psychological moments of 
utility. . . . The principle of diffculty enters in as a factor to modify 
the criterial factors of interest and of use. . . . In general, material 
must be so graded that a unit shall not be presented before the 
learner has reached the level of ability where he may reasonably 


26 Charters, op. cit, p- 95- 
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hope to master it, and instruction must be continued until he has 
mastered it to a satisfactory degree.” He then suggests procedures 
whereby difficulty and interest and difficulty and use in their 
several relations may be effectively applied as criteria in the place- 
ment of subject matter.?* 

The principles proposed by Thorndike and Gates for guidance in 
subject-matter placement are similar to those suggested by Charters 
and are stated in the form of criteria. 


1. The criterion of need. A fact or skill should be introduced “when it 
can be used in some serviceable way.” 

2. The criterion of felt need. It should be introduced “when the learner 
is conscious of the need for it as a means of satisfying some useful 
purpose.” 

3- The criterion of difficulty. It should be introduced “when it is most 
suited in difficulty to the ability of the learner.” 

4. The criterion of temperamental compatibility. It should be introduced 
“when it will harmonize most fully with the level and type of emo- 
tions, tastes, instinctive and volitional dispositions most active at the 
time.” 

5. The criterion of facilitation. It should be introduced “when it is most 
fully facilitated by immediately preceding learnings and when it will 
most fully facilitate learnings which are to follow shortly.” 28 


To conclude the discussion of subject-matter placement a few 
generalizations are in order. First of all, the principles of placement, 
like those of selection of subject matter, are presented by the pro- 
ponents of the human-wants theory and leaders in the scientific 
movement not as things to do in general but as factors to consider 
in particular situations. Second, every criterion is qualified by the 
phrase, “other things being equal,” with the implication that the 
findings of scientific studies with regard to any criterion or principle 
should be taken into account in practical situations, Third, such 
principles and criteria indicate beyond question that they are con- 
sidered consistent with the theory of human wants as the ultimate 
end of education and the good life. 


The factor of organization has, of course, been involved in the 


27 Ibid., pp. 95-100. 
28 Thorndike and Gates, op. cit, pp. 209-210. 
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discussion of scope and the selection and placement of subject mat- 
ter. But for a clear understanding of the practical implications of 
the human-wants theory of education for curriculum development, 
it must be accorded separate consideration. To the proponents of 
this theory, organization of subject matter was a condition of effec- 
tive learning. They recognized the distinction between logical or- 
ganization for the convenience of school officials and psychological 
organization for the convenience of students. 

In adopting the general pattern of school subjects as the scope of 
the curriculum they had in mind the logical organization. According 
to their way of thinking, each school subject in the subjects pattern 
was to be logically organized so that specialists in the different fields 
and teachers themselves could best understand it. In the selection 
and placement of subject matter they took for granted the logical 
subject organization. Traditional subjects they might discontinue at 
one level or move to another level, and they might modify the con- 
tent of different subjects or add new ones, but they would keep the 
subject matter organization intact. 

Adoption of the logical subject organization, however, did not 
mean that they favored the principle of “coordination,” according to 
which every subject was to remain isolated and separated from every 
other subject. On the other hand, they favored “correlation,” ac- 
cording to which related elements of different subjects were studied 
at approximately the same time; they favored “concentration,” ac- 
cording to which some one subject was taken as the integrating 
center for related elements of several other subjects; and they even 
favored “fusion,” according to which important aspects of several 
subjects were combined into a new subject. Correlation, concentra- 
tion, and fusion were simply devices for organizing subject matter 
Psychologically to facilitate learning what had already been logically 
organized. After the official curriculum-makers had done what they 
could through the use of these and other means to transform the 
logical order of the different subjects into a psychological order, the 
final arrangement could be determined only by the teacher in deal- 
ing with students. 

According to Thorndike and Gates the principles proposed as 
criteria of placement—need, felt need, difficulty, temperamental com- 
Patibility, and facilitation—are equally applicable to organization. In 
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regard to the content of subjects, they say: “Thus in history it may 
be found that the story of the voyage of the parents of some pupil 
in the class should precede that of the voyage of Columbus. . . . In 
arithmetic, fractions and decimals, although they come late in the 
internal logic of the subject, will be introduced early in school in 
connection with quarters of pies, quarts, etc.” The same principle 
applies in the case of skills. For instance, in drawing children are 
primarily interested “in informing or telling facts by it.” Therefore 
illustrative drawing should precede rather than follow representative 
and decorative drawing.*® The official curriculum maker or the 
teacher should make whatever changes may be necessary in the 
strictly logical organization of any subject or in the relationship of 
any subjects so as to comply with criteria consistent with the ulti- 
mate aims of human welfare conceived in terms of the improvement 
and satisfaction of human wants. 

METHODS OF TEACHING. Specialists in curriculum development 
now consider methods of teaching a feature of the curriculum in 
the broad educational sense. But during the scientific studies era 
when Thorndike and his students were developing the human-wants 


theory of education, it was generally considered a feature of school 
practice coordinate with administration and the course of study, 
often called the curriculum. Therefore, leaders in the scientific 


movement in education gave special attention to the problem of 
method. 


Thorndike defined the 


problem of method from the standpoint of 
science in this way: 


By a method in education is meant the way in which a teacher puts edu- 
cative agents and means to work upon human nature so as to produce 
some desired result. Thus a book may be used as a matter to be under- 
stood, or to be understood and remembered, or to be merely memorized 
without understanding, or to be understood, remembered and used in the 
solution of problems. Thus, to produce the result—knowledge of certain 
facts in chemistry—the teacher may describe the facts orally, or have stu- 
dents read printed descriptions of them in a textbook, or demonstrate 


the facts by experiments, or get the students to perform the experiments 
themselves. 


29 Thorndike and Gates, Op. cit., pp. 210-212, 
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The variety of methods which one may use to attain even any one given 
result is often very great, since in the last analysis every difference in the 
teacher’s facial expression or voice, or in the wording of his statements 
and questions, is a difference in method. The variety possible in connec- 
tion with all the different results which education seeks is practically in- 
finite. It is, indeed, the task of the science of education to study the effect 
of everything that any teacher can do upon every person to whom any- 
thing can be done.30 


Thorndike acknowledged the present value of different expert 
Opinions on the different general methods which “cover the teaching 
of many different things to many kinds of pupils.” But authoritative 
general methods were so numerous that Thorndike and other scien- 
tific students of education gave special consideration to relatively 
few, some of which may now properly be called the drill method, 
the deductive method, the inductive method, the lecture method, the 
question method, and the object lesson. Although in the opinion of 
Thorndike and the others such methods as these were general in the 
sense that any one of them might be used in teaching many things 
to many different kinds of pupils, none of them could be used in 
teaching every thing to every kind of pupil. 

Unlike these scientists, educational philosophers had long been try- 
ing to define an all-inclusive general method—a pattern of procedure 
for teaching every thing to every student. Some defined the object 
lesson as such a pattern. Some with more success defined Herbart’s 
analysis of the learning unit in terms of the “formal steps of the 
recitation.” Others took James’s laws of habit forming as an accept- 
able pattern of learning and teaching. Still others in the same way 
considered Dewey’s formulation of the steps of reflective thinking 
and Kilpatrick’s formulation of the stages of purposeful activity. 

To all of these educators the lecturing, questioning, etc.—which 
Thorndike and others called general methods—were simply contrib- 
utory devices and techniques to be used wherever they were relevant 
in an all-inclusive general pattern of learning and teaching. But pro- 
ponents of the human-wants theory and leaders in the scientific move- 
ment usually considered this attitude the result of loose thinking 
characteristic of philosophers. To them the pattern of reflective 
thinking and the pattern of purposeful activity were general methods 


30 Thorndike, Education: A First Book, op. cit, pp- 168-169. 
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useful in teaching some things but inadequate for teaching every- 
thing. 

Although they admitted that there was some value for the teacher 
in expert opinions regarding general method thus narrowly con- 
ceived as a means of acquiring facts and principles in certain specific 
learning and teaching situations, they preferred what they called 
special methods, or the psychology of school subjects based on 
scientific evidence. They adopted the school subjects for organizing 
the general scientific evidence in regard to learning and teaching 
procedures just as they did for organizing the curriculum. , 

Since the development of the scientific movement in education 
there have been three fairly distinct attitudes toward the teaching 
of methods. The more philosophic students of education continued 
to define and apply an all-inclusive universal pattern of learning and 
teaching to which all devices and techniques, whether derived from 
expert opinion or scientific studies, were contributory and subsidi- 
ary. Other students of professional education rejected this idea of 
an all-inclusive general method. They organized methods courses for 
teachers, in each of which they considered procedures useful in 
teaching many things but not in teaching everything. The propo- 
nents of the scientific movement also organized courses and text- 
book for teachers in special methods, or the psychology of school 
subjects. 

Charles H. Judd, Chairman of the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago, contributed much in this direction. Al- 
though he differed with Thorndike on many points, they were both 
leaders in the scientific movement in education and exerted consid- 
erable influence on the way methods were taught in institutions for 
teacher education. Thorndike and his colleagues made many studies 
of the learning and teaching of different school subjects and wrote 
special methods books in different fields. Judd and his colleagues 
made similar studies, but organized the results of scientific studies 
and general psychological principles into textbooks dealing with 
several subjects. Two pioneer works in this field were F. N. Free- 
man’s The Psychology of the Common Branches and Judd’s Psy- 
chology of High School Subjects. It was therefore practical to use 
in the subject-matter departments books on methods of teaching 
single subjects such as reading or arithmetic, and in the departments 
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of education works on methods of teaching several subjects, such as 
the high school subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Although Thorndike did not define any formal designs for general 
use in dealing with various aspects of school administration, he did 
recognize it as a general feature of school practice no less important 
than aims and curriculum development. The application of the hu- 
man-wants theory to administration was therefore indirect rather 
than direct. 

„During the last decade of the nineteenth century and at the be- 
ginning of the scientific movement in education such educational 
reformers as G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey, Charles W. Eliot, Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, Francis Parker, and William T. Harris were 
pointing out defects in the existing school system and suggesting 
various measures of reform. But their personal convictions were 
based upon intellectual insight and philosophical presuppositions and 
were not defined in objective terms that carried the weight of scien- 
tific evidence essential for adequate proof. Proponents of the human- 
Wants theory and leaders in the scientific movement undertook to 
supply the means by which the objective information required could 
in time be secured. The questions these reformers had raised and 
With which progressive superintendents were faced paved the way 
for the school survey movement. 
| Proponents of the human-wants t 
tific movement participated directly or indirectly in these surveys 
and exercised considerable influence on the administrators and teach- 
ers in many school systems. In these surveys they demonstrated im- 
proved observation, questionnaire, and interview techniques; tests 
and measurements and statistical methods; the use of scientific psy- 
chological principles and specific studies. They encouraged reliance 
on objective factual information and research in making practical 
decisions. From first to last they emphasized social utility, personal 
satisfaction, or some other principle or principles consistent with 
the human-wants theory as the all-inclusive educational ideal. 

The survey movement seems to be consistent with the human- 
Wants theory which, to Thorndike and probably to other leaders in 
the scientific movement, was based on scientific evidence. For him, 


heory and leaders in the scien- 
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therefore, the principles of educational administration were a 
tially the same as the aims of school education and the principles (0) 
curriculum-making and methods of teaching. What specifically these 
principles imply regarding the various aspects of administration pa 
parently should always be qualified by “other things being equa a 
This is a qualification Thorndike usually made in regard to the a 
plication of general principles, probably because he realized a 
what should be done in particular situations should be determine 
on the basis of practical conditions and relevant scientific informa- 
tion. Some of the more important aspects of school administration 
to which both Thorndike and other leaders in the scientific more 
ment gave some attention are school discipline, pupil placement, an 
school organization. For convenience of discussion, therefore, pe 
remainder of this section will be devoted to a brief consideration © 
these topics from the standpoint of the human-wants theory. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. In her report on the contribution of the scien- 
tific movement in education to discipline and control, Professor 
Ruth Strang emphasizes the tendency toward what she called the 
“development type” of discipline as compared with the “compulsion 
and competitive types.” 31 Its goal is child development with freedom 
and responsibility. This new conception, she thinks, was partly due 
to laboratory experiments, especially those of Thorndike and his 
students, in which they demonstrated, so they thought, the superi- 
ority of satisfaction over annoyingness in learning under laboratory 
conditions. Since the law of effect is definit 


ely an aspect of the hu- 
oa vents theni, the weight of this theory would seem to be on 
the side of the mental hyg : 


ienists who are more concerned with the 
development of wholesome personality than with a smoothly running 
school; and on the side of the psychologists who emphasize “free- 
dom from compulsion.” The few experiments in classroom situations 
to test the relative efficacy of rewards and punishment also seem tO 
be on the side of freedo 


m with responsibility.32 , 
Although Thorndike himself made no systematic application of his 


31 Ruth Strang, “Contributions of Research 
The Scientific Movement in Education, 37th 
Society for Study of Education, Guy M. Whip 
lic School Publishing Co., 1938, pp. 211-216. 

82 Ibid., pp. 216-220. 
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human-wants theory to discipline as a distinct feature of school prac- 
tce, a few generalizations may be inferred from what he had to say 
about learning in general and about behavior, conduct, and moral 
education. First of all, it seems quite clear that whatever one learns 
1s in the last analysis a habit. Therefore discipline as a product con- 
sists of certain desirable habits acquired by students. Those in charge 
of school activities and programs serve the disciplinary function 
Properly when they select the habits which adjustment to school and 
life conditions requires and teach them systematically just as in the 
subject-matter ends of the course of study. Second, psychologically 
Considered, general habits of discipline, like any other general habits, 
should include knowledge and positive feeling. Consequently, in the 
Process of acquiring habits of discipline the activities of the students 
should be thoughtful and satisfying. Finally, the habits of discipline 
to be taught students at any time and place depend in part upon their 
Capacities and dispositions. Although an orderly school is necessary 
for adequate instruction, rules and regulations should be socially 
Warranted and personally acceptable to the students. They should 
also be rendered intellectually meaningful in whatever ways are most 
Practical, ranging from the teacher’s explanation of specific direc- 
tions to the participation of students in making and enforcing their 
Own regulations. 

PUPIL PLAcEMENT. Pupil placement as an aspect of school ad- 
Ministration involves admission or enrollment, classification of grades 
Into sections, classification of sections into groups, and graduation or 
termination. What Thorndike had to say and much of what other 
leaders in the scientific movement had to say about these factors may 
be taken as implications or applications of the human-wants theory 
of education and the good life, or of some equivalent theory such as 
Personal satisfaction and social utility. 

The interrelation of the human-wants theory of education and the 
good life and the movement for the scientific study of education is 
nowhere better exemplified than in Thorndike’s study of the College 

Ntrance Board Examinations as it was used by Columbia College, 
his objective analysis of its efficiency, and his recommendations for 
its improvement. According to Thorndike, all students ought to 
have the kind of education that would be most satisfying to them 
and to the people of the wider community in the present and in the 
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future. His recommendations of ways and means by which the better 
qualified students could be selected and encouraged to attend college 
was consistent with the, as yet, unformulated but presupposed hu- 
man-wants theory of education.** Incidentally, the Board eventually 
introduced changes in the type of examinations more in accord with 
the educational ideal that Thorndike was trying to apply to admis- 
sion practices.*# 

Likewise Thorndike’s analysis of certain quantitative studies of 
such topics as enrollment, elimination, promotions, retardations, ac- 
celerations, and variations of pupils in the same grade may be taken 
as suggestive of the relation of his general theory of education to 
the objective studies of school practice and also of its implications 
for the general feature of student placement. For purposes of illus- 
tration the following excerpts from his statements should be suffi- 
cient. 

As to promotions, Thorndike says: “It is desirable that the 
course of study should be stated in terms of objective achievement 
grade by grade, so that teachers may know what their pupils are 
supposed to accomplish.” Again he says, the facts do not suppo!t 
“the doctrine that retardation by non-promotion at the end of the 
year is an injustice to the pupil retarded . . . there is probably far 
more injustice done to the gifted one-seventh who are not promote 
‘doubly’ . . . than is done to the one-seventh who fail of promotion 
in one year. Systems of promotion need to be fitted to individual 
differences in capacity—to be made more flexible—rather than to be 
made easier for those who now fail.” On the whole he thinks “teach- 
ers refuse promotion to a pupil only because they honestly think he 
is not fit to do the work of the next grade and that it is not for the 
common good to let him attempt it; and in a majority of cases they 
are right. Special industrial and trade schools in which pupils who 
make slow progress in the typical elementary schools could be give” 
a trial at another sort of education, would be more to the advan- 
tage” of over-age pupils in the third, fourth, and fifth grades “than 
such relaxation of standards in the typical school as would allow the 
_°°G. D. Strayer and E. L. Thorndike, Educational Administration, Quantita- 
a Studies, New York, Macmillan, 1922, pp. 176-185. h 
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less scholarly children to progress in it at the speed now expected 
of the modal child.” 35 

A comment on pupil variability within the same grade is equally 
enlightening: 


Great variability within one school grade and overlapping by it of the 
grades on either side has been found in every careful test of the abilities 
of school children. . . . For any intellectual task or combination of tasks, 
whether a psychologist’s tests, a common-sense problem, or a series of 
school tests in history, arithmetic, spelling or what not, the groups got 
by the school’s promotion system will be found to overlap each other 
enormously. ... The conventional opinions of school officers and teach- 
ers overweigh the importance of the instruction given grade by grade. 
They promote unfit children because they fancy that these children, hav- 
ing had once, twice, or three times over the supposedly valuable instruc- 
tion of a given grade, must be fit for the next. They refuse to permit 
gifted children to skip grades because they fancy that the loss of any 
fraction of this supposedly valuable instruction must cause some grave in- 
jury or risk... . So school gradation and promotion are far from being 
Measures of intellectual merit pure and undefiled. . . . Gradation and 
Promotion should not pretend to be for intellectual merit when they are 
not, and should be efficiently managed consequences of some rational 
Principles. .. . Lest any reader fancy that the great individual differences 
found within the same grades were due to age or maturity, I assure him 
that this is far from the case. Ages will be found to overlap as do grades, 
and even more.36 


But to determine the implications of the human-wants theory for 
the general feature of pupil placement we are not dependent alone 
on Thorndike’s comments on specific situations. We have also a 
number of general principles of which some of the more important 
are: (1) that individual development depends both on innate growth 
and personal experience; (2) that future achievement as well as pres- 
ent satisfaction depends primarily on original capacity; (3) that hu- 
man development is continuous; (4) that individuals by both nature 
and education develop at very different rates; and (5) that the activi- 
ties which are best in terms of satisfaction for both the individual 


and the community differ widely. 


a Strayer and Thorndike, op. cit., p- 32+ 
Ibid., pp. 66-68 passim. 
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Thorndike’s comments on other studies and his general principles 
when taken together supply a basis for inferring the implications of 
the human-wants theory for pupil placement. First of all, it is per- 
fectly clear that the various items into which he analyzed the hu- 
man-wants theory are applicable equally to the school and other 
institutions of human welfare, and also applicable equally to student 
placement and other features of school practice. Second, each student 
should be so placed in the school, the grade, the section, or the 
group as to facilitate, on the whole, the most satisfaction for him, 
his fellows, and the wider community. Third, achievement, intel- 
lectual ability, physiological maturity, individual interests, effort, 
and many other factors should be considered in specific situations, 
but no one or any number of them is adequate for all situations. 7 

Several means are available or might be made available for facili- 
tating the application of these principles. A statement of the ome 
of study in terms of objective achievement for each pupil woul d 
give teachers necessary information as to what pupils are suppose 
to accomplish. Availability of special industrial and vocational work 
at both elementary and secondary levels would facilitate the place- 
ment of backward or retarded students. Arrangement for double 
promotions, trial promotions, interterm promotions, and promotions 
by subjects would facilitate the proper placement of many students: 
Homogeneous grouping where it can be practically and aa 
ally justified would assist in better placement of some students. Bu 
the qualification of “other things being equal” should always bo 
recognized in the use of any of these devices. The proper applica” 
tion of any formal system of student placement depends upon the 
implications, for specific situations, of the human-wants theory ° 
education or its equivalent, however designated. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. School organization as a feature of educ?” 
tional administration includes the structure and function of both the 
school system and the schools themselves, which in their interrel4- 
tionship constitute the system. The two sources on which we must 
mainly rely for explicit statements in regard to the implications S 
the human-wants theory for school organization are Thorndike 
Education; A First Book and Thorndike and Gates’s Elementary 
Principles of Education. The first of these was published in 19% 
after the scientific movement in education was well under way, 4” 
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the second, in effect a revision of the first, in 1929 after the peak of 
the movement. Both were designed as textbooks for a beginning 
course in the principles of education and little space is therefore 
given to administrative problems. They both show that the principles 
of school education consistent with the human wants theory, whose 
implications have been indicated for other features of school prac- 
tice, are also applicable to school organization. 

In the second book, Elementary Principles of Education, these 
Ptinciples are stated formally with special reference to the structure 
of the school system as follows: 


The function of each period of education in school is to enable every 
pupil at each stage to achieve the most productive and satisfying partici- 
pation in life at that time. The purpose of schooling as a whole for each 
individual is to equip him to continue, after leaving school, to participate 
in life most fruitfully. The most productive and satisfying participation 
in life requires the achievement of physical vigor, mental health and bal- 
ance, and of those adjustments to the physical world, to social, civic, 
economic, and family situations and the acquisitions of those ethical, re- 
ligious, recreational, and intellectual resources which will promote most 
abundantly the interests of mankind as a whole. The general aim of in- 
creasing the fullness of life for each individual by promoting the welfare 
of society at large requires not only adjustment to the needs of each stage 
in development during the whole period but specialization in school to 
harmonize with different careers in after-school life.®T 


The structure of the existing school system as described in the 
first book and the attitude of the two authors toward the changes 
taking place within a period of 20 years, when taken together, en- 
able one to see the implications of the principles of school education 
Summarized above. In the first book four levels of school organiza- 
tion are distinguished: the pre-elementary school, roughly for ages 
4 to 6%; the elementary school, roughly for ages 6% to 15; the 
Secondary school, roughly for ages 14/4 to 20; and higher education, 


Toughly for ages 18 to 30. 
In the analysis of the emerging structure given in the second book 


17 years later, the authors note with approval certain divergencies 
from the pattern of the existing system, which they considered “a 


31 Thorndike and Gates, op. cit, pp. 303-304- 
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compromise between what nature and education demand and what 
tradition permits.” They approve the tendency to extend the ele- 
mentary school downward to include kindergarten and nursery 
school, and to combine one or more of the upper elementary grades 
with one or more of the lower high school grades into a new admin- 
istrative unit, the junior high school, thus establishing the 6-3-3-4 
plan. They also seem to favor the idea of the newly emerged junior 
college. This attitude they here present definitely: “The newer units 
in this series, especially in the junior high school and the junior col- 
lege, arose chiefly as devices for spanning the gaps between, and 
integrating the purposes of, the older, highly distinctive units, the 
elementary and high schools and the college, and of providing better 
adjustments to vocational needs and other individual variations. Thus 
it may be said that the pronounced trend in school organization is in 
the desirable direction of harmonizing the activities of the school 
with the characteristics of human nature. The movement, while 10 
the right direction, has much distance to cover before an ideal com- 
bination of continuity and specialization is achieved.” #8 

In accord with the principle of continuity the curriculum of the 
kindergarten should be an extension of the life of the home and 
“the transition from kindergarten to first grade should be no more 
abrupt than the change within the kindergarten school before an 
after the Christmas vacation.” 39 

The main functions of the six-year elementary school are (1) t° 
provide for each child that general education which “enables him t° 
make at each step... adjustments to the most essential phases © 
life” and equips him with the ethical, religious, recreational, and 107 
tellectual resources “which promote most abundantly the interests © 
mankind as a whole;” (2) to determine as accurately as possible his 
capacities and aptitudes; and (3) to explore to some extent his voc# 
tional interests and aptitudes and provide some vocational adjustme" 
for him in case he leaves school. 

The realization of these purposes requires: determination of the 
elements of all essential facts and skills by surveys of the uses oe 
which they are put in and out of school; the improvement af in” 


38 Ibid., pp. 306-307. 
39 Ibid., pp. 309-310. 
40 Ibid., p. 310. 
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struction through better organization of materials and methods of 
teaching; the fusion of related formal subjects with each other and 
with content subjects; the cultivation of other ends through the in- 
Corporation of new subjects which the more economical use of time 
permits; modification of requirements in content and pace corre- 
sponding to the interests and abilities of both the bright and the dull 
children; adjustment of the program to the vocational prospects of 
Pupils who will turn relatively early to the work of the world; pro- 
Vision of guidance based on the exploration of individual capacities 
and talents; and the maintenance and increase of intimate contacts 
between the school and the life of the community.” 

Acknowledgment of the 6-3-3-4 structure as a working ideal for 
school systems above the sixth year and below the graduate and 
higher professional schools enabled Thorndike and Gates to adopt 
a well-defined policy for elementary education but left them still 
uncertain about secondary education. As early as 1907 Thorndike 
Pointed out that the high school of six to twelve teachers, which 
authoritative discussions of secondary education assumed to be 
typical, was nowhere really typical in a valuable sense and that the 
recommendations in the discussions were therefore irrelevant to most 
Schools, The wide size variation in secondary schools rendered any 
Single curricular pattern for all schools impractical in most situations 
for most schools.#2 

But even this ideal of a six-year secondary school did not enable 

horndike and Gates to advocate a very definite general policy 20 
Years later. They were reasonably sure that the secondary school 
should enable all students to continue on a higher level of experience 
the kind of general education proposed for the elementary school; 
and for those completing their full-time formal education during 
the Secondary school period to have more specialization, guidance, 
and vocational work. They were sure, too, that the increasing varia- 
tion in the abilities and capacities of students as they moved up the 
educational ladder made the existing academic and trade schools in- 
adequate. The highly linguistic, mathematical, and abstract character 
of the curriculum, the formal teaching methods and standards of at- 
tainment were so exacting that barely half the adolescent population 


2 lbid., Pp. 311-316. 
* Strayer and Thorndike, op. cit, pp- 165-175- 
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“is sufficiently endowed intellectually to complete the work suc- 
cessfully.” #8 

From their standpoint, even for general education, such a program 
was questionable for those who could succeed, and vocational inter- 
ests were given little or no consideration. The trade schools were 
emphasizing specialization to such an extent that they were not satis- 
factory even for vocational education, which should include much 
general education. To be specific, both these schools failed to pre 
vide a satisfactory secondary education for all youth, and neither 
provided it for the very group it was especially designed to serve. 
Not either type nor both together could provide the kind of sec- 
ondary education that Thorndike and Gates considered desirable. 
Then, too, these authors were not at all sure that even the newer 
progressive schools could succeed in their attempt “to make available 
a broader education for a wide range of ability.” The pressure O 
tradition and the demand for “great specialization” presented serious 
difficulties. 

The main problem of secondary education which confronted them 
then is essentially the same as that of college education today. 
Granted that “each child should have as much high school work as 
the common good requires,” they still faced the problem of kow 
much high school work on various levels of ability and aptitude the 
common good did, or would, require. They realized that if om 
pletion of high school for everybody was the answer, then gar 
radical change in the structure of the secondary school was pon 
sary.** As a matter of record, their own answer was not essentially 
different from that which many are today making in regard to Ge 
lege education. 

The policies they advocated in regard to higher education are 
quite clear. They considered, “Recent attempts to provide full-tim? 
education in the junior college, the college, professional and een 
tional schools for a larger proportion of persons over 18 than ewe 
before” entirely experimental.46 They found that even the expert» 
on whom they would always depend in practical matters for whic 


48 Thorndike and Gates, op. cit, p. 718. 
44 Ibid., pp. 316-322. 

45 Ibid., p. 320. 

46 Ibid., p. 323. 
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Scientific evidence was insufficient, differed “concerning who should 
be taught, what should be taught, and how it should be taught in 
these full-time institutions.” 7 Combining part-time education and 
part-time work in one’s chosen field for those over 18, they sup- 
porren as “one of the most significant experiments in democratic 
ife. 

i Whatever their final decision in regard to these matters, the ob- 
ligation of higher institutions is clearly defined: “For reasons pre- 
sented in earlier chapters, we may state that the institutions of higher 
education should probably be frankly devoted to the education of 
the most gifted young men and women who give the greatest prom- 
ise of ability to serve as leaders in furthering the interests of man- 
kind. To fulfill this purpose, the higher institutions must find means 
of restricting their efforts to those persons of sufficient intellect and 
character to profit richly by them.” +° 


Cultural Conditions 


In its cultural background the human-wants theory harks back 
to the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, to the early modern 
Science of the seventeenth century, and to the Christian tradition 
that extends backward to a much earlier period. But however sig- 
nificant the sources, our problem here is the more limited one of 
analyzing the cultural conditions in the United States during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and the first three decades of the 
twentieth, when Thorndike was developing and applying this theory 
to school practice. 

The outcome of the Civil War demonstrated by force of arms 
the Superiority of the industrial and democratic North over the 
agricultural and aristocratic South. After the War, therefore, noth- 
ing could seem more reasonable to industrial leaders than promoting 
With renewed vigor the expansion of production, and this they did. 

ut while idealizing the values of free competition and equality of 
OPportunity for all through cooperative effort, they established con- 


Ibid. 
Ibid., p. 324. 
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trol of natural resources, the labor supply, and the market. The rich 
became richer and the poor became poorer. The plight of the farmer, 
the wage-earner, and the small businessman grew steadily worse 
Consequently, many intellectuals joined with these groups in voicing 
protests and proposing measures of reform. They were all primarily 
interested in social amelioration, and increasingly aware of the in- 
defensible conditions which the muckrakers were soon to expose 0? 
a grand scale. Their proposals for reform were, on the whole, pal- 
liative rather than radically reconstructive. They advocated public 
control and changes in the currency and taxation, but to more 
radical programs for fundamental reconstruction they gave little of 
no consideration.” Although the various reform movements differed 
in detail, according to Curti: “A common theory underlay the ideas 
of reform, even the most extreme. This was the old theory of hu- 
man rights—the idea that “the individual has a natural right to an 
existence worthy of a human being, that institutions and social ar- 
rangements are but means to the realization of this right.” ** 

At first the loud clamor for the improvement of the lot of the 
common man fell on deaf ears. The industrial leaders did not fin 
it necessary to elaborate any intellectual defense. They could rely, 
at least for a while, on the individualistic faith of the great body ° 
plain people that anyone might still follow in the footsteps of the 
few who had achieved great fortunes. But, according to Curti, “AS 
prolonged periods of depression began to cast doubt upon the aa 
Jar faith, and as the strength of reform groups mounted, industr!@ 


leaders and their defenders began to elaborate theoretical de- 
fenses.” 52 


z nd 
In general, these defenses were whatever slogans, assumptions, a 


values in the cultural heritage would seem most convincing t° " 

plain people. The conservatives, who included ministers, educat™ 
literary men, social scientists, and articulate business leaders, 14°°; 
tified their defense with the general good and with the universal 2 | 
immutable values. It was adopted by the entire business class with 


; 5 : : ee 
the exception of a few articulate independents who joined the f 

. s r 

5° Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought, New York, Harp? 
1943, pp. 605-632. 

51 Ibid., p. 608. 

52 Ibid., p. 634. 
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formers. The conservatives appealed to the individualistic doctrine 
of laissez faire and free competition. The final justification for their 
belief in social inequality they found in the evolutionary philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer, the classical economy, the experimental psy- 
chology, and the humanism of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer Moore. 
Justification for the idea of the self-made man and the cult of success 
they found in the spectacular achievements of individual men 
featured in post-Civil War literature.®* Finally, the conservatives 
brought forth a new kind of argument. In the words of Curti, 


As the nineteenth century gave way to the twentieth, the conservative 
defense tended increasingly to emphasize not only the doctrine of self- 
help and the possibility of personal success, but also the natural and in- 

€rent beneficence of capitalism as it actually functioned and would 
Presumably continue to function in the future. This aspect of the defense 
Was expressed in theoretical expositions, in high-powered publicity, and 
i practical philanthropic works.®* 


a Soon the movement for reform found its way into national poli- 
aa. It played a part in the free silver movement and the defeat of 
illiam Jennings Bryan and the Democrats in 1896. Later both the 
Progressive party under the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt and 
© Democratic party under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson 
championed the cause of the reformers. But with the outbreak of 


World War I all groups except the extreme radicals concentrated 
on Winning the war, and in the “Roaring Twenties” that followed 
forgotten. The plight of 


€ movements for reform were just about 
the farmers grew worse and worse, and they received little or no 
attention, Business men, industrialists, and financial leaders had dem- 
onstrated, at least to themselves, through practical results, the effi- 
Clency of the established industrial and political system in terms of 
Victory, production, and prosperity. All went well with them until 


the financial crash of 1929 and the Great Depression of the 30'S. 
bed saw the rise and fall of the scien- 


__ The period so briefly descri 

fic movement in education and the development of the human- 
Wants theory. Therefore, it was inevitable that both movements 
Should reflect to some extent the cultural conflict that had waxed 


53 Ibid, 6 
1d., 634-650. 
i Ibid, P- Ssa, 
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and waned throughout the period. To repeat what has already been 
indicated, certain general ideas or beliefs that have important a 
ing on educational theory and practice seem to have been taken A 
granted, explicitly or implicitly, by both reformers and i ee 
tives. Some of the more important of these beliefs are: (1) that w 
man progress is possible and desirable; (2) that the a. 
and application of scientific knowledge is the chief means of h i 
man betterment; (3) that efficiency requires reliance on experts; i 
(4) that the good life involves the cultivation of both the anaes 
moral virtues and the individualistic, capitalistic, and democrat! 
personality traits. 


HUMAN PROGRESS 5 

During the eighteenth century men began to look more and m 
to the future rather than to the past for the Golden Age. Since t "a 
philosophers, however much they have differed as to the ee 
of the world or the nature of progress, have agreed that a “<a 
mundane life for man was possible. According to some, it WAE he 
evitable; according to others, it was contingent on man himself. “i 
idea of biological evolution, however interpreted, lent suppor, ip 
this faith in human progress. The collectivists under the leaders = 
of Karl Marx no less than the individualists under the leadership ne 
Herbert Spencer expressed their faith in the possibility or even ed; 
inevitability of human betterment. For the most part, they all agre à 
too, that, whatever else progress might mean, it consisted O 


$ A > nt both 
increase in personal pleasure or happiness for all. On this point a 
the capitalists and the individualists were as much utilitarian as W? 


J. 
the followers of Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, and John Stuart Mil 


After the Civil War this faith in human progress, conceive ir 
terms of mundane pleasure or satisfaction with rugged laissez-fa 
individualism as method, became a part of what the Germans C? 5 
the Zeitgeist, the spirit of the time. People subscribed without m 
tion to a social system which they believed was designed to wv 
the human rights idealized not only in the revolutions © be- 
eighteenth century but also in the Christian tradition. They cê, 
lieved sincerely in liberty, equality of opportunity, independen? 
initiative, and respect for each person as an individual. Usually i sı 
beliefs, traits, virtues, and ideals were attributed to the middle ¢™ 
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but they were no less acceptable to the rank and file of Americans, 
both North and South. Although the reformers recognized many 
defects and advocated many changes, for the most part, they con- 
sidered the system itself unquestionably sound in its general struc- 
ture. 

The scientific movement in education, which is so closely related 
in time to the development and application of the human-wants 
theory that the two may be considered different phases of a more 
inclusive program, emphasized approximately the same values as the 
primary ends of school education. Therefore, Thorndike’s system- 
atic statement of the ultimate aims of human welfare in terms of 
Improving and satisfying human wants and his application of these 
aims as standards of direction in the development of school pro- 
gtams met with general approval. The values which he defined 
Seemed to be just about what the public as well as students of educa- 
tion would have liked to say for themselves. Therefore, with respect 
to its aims, the human-wants theory is relevant to the cultural con- 
ditions under which it was defined and applied. 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

From its beginnings in the seventeenth century modern science 
had continued to broaden its field of operation. At first it was con- 
fined to the physical world which the physicists and chemists 
Studied. But under the Cartesian formula all living things, including 
Plants and animals, below man, together with the human body, be- 
longed exclusively to the physical world. The subject matter of 
biology, including both physiology and botany, was qualitatively the 
Same as that of physics and chemistry. But the recognition of the 
relation of mental processes to the nervous system soon led to the de- 
velopment of scientific psychology. The social sciences of sociology 
and anthropology in their approach to social phenomena gradually 
adopted the methods of the physical sciences, which, beginning 
With Harvard University in 1873, would become requirements in 
Most colleges and many high schools in the United States by the 
turn of the century. The science of management had demonstrated 
its efficiency in the field of business. Moreover, the achievements of 
Science in the field of technology had even then been spectacular and 
Prophetic of greater things to come. 
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Furthermore, with the new mental and achievement tests and the 
statistical methods then available, students of education demonstrated 
the effectiveness of scientific procedures in the field of schoo] educa- 
tion and initiated what is known as the scientific movement in edu- 
cation. The findings of scientific studies were more convincing to 
school people and the public than were the general pronon enar 
of the most respected educational leaders, whose opinions wert base 
on personal experience and philosophy. Since Thorndike’s human- 
wants theory was also to be based on scientific evidence rather non 
on philosophy or mere opinion, its practical implications seeme 
convincing to most industrial and educational leaders, to many mem- 


bers of the teaching profession, and to a large part of the general 
public. 


THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT 


At the turn of the century, in spite of their gullibility and super- 
Stition, most plain Americans were taking their health problems to 
the physician, their legal problems to the lawyer, and their renglon 
problems to the minister; and for assistance in other fields they ha 
to rely on such specialists as the mechanic, the plumber, and the 
electrician. The expert had therefore made his place in the profes- 
sional fields, in management and social engineering, and even in the 
more practical fields, ts 

Now, in the formulation and application of the kimnya 
theory, Thorndike found a definite place for the expert. Even in he 
analysis of the human-wants theory into a set of specific values, ls 
did not rely on a majority vote. To him only impartial individua 
of good will familiar with the scientific evidence as to the nature ° 
man could be trusted to define in detail the values that should con- 
trol our lives and therefore should serve as standards of direction 
in the development of welfare programs. Likewise, he consider 
the expert indispensable in determining the implications and app z 
cations of the human-wants theory in general and in specific situa 
tions. To assess the values for the various features of school practices 
many specific studies had to be conducted, and only education 
specialists or experts could carry on such studies. . ea 

But since school education is always a going concern, reliance : 
the expert for something more is also necessary. The nearest 3P 
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= to the use of scientific evidence is the utilization of the 
hint igh skills of specialists experienced in the various fields. 
— n) rie 2 instances only such experts are qualified to indi- 
ree plications of scientific studies for particular educational 

ions. Therefore, it is as important for students to learn how to 
choose their experts as it is to learn the solution or proposed solu- 
tion of personal and social problems. This attitude toward the expert 
seems to many people simply like good common sense. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 
phere people have always idealized some personality 
1 preferable to their opposites. Two kinds are easily distin- 
guishable. The first consists of the moral virtues or character traits 
such as honesty, courage, piety, temperance, justice, and many others 
which the whole cultural tradition of our Western civilization has 
approved or idealized. The second consists of such qualities of per- 
sonality as self-reliance, initiative, independence, responsibility, 
inventiveness, etc., which our individualistic, capitalistic, and demo- 
cratic cultural tradition has long approved, idealized, and cultivated. 
During this period practically everyone idealized these so-called 
character traits and also added thrift, economy, and efficiency, which, 
Strictly speaking, are middle-class virtues. The cultivation of these 
moral attributes had long been considered a function of religion, 
but with the elimination of religious instruction from the common 
school, the people generally approved of placing responsibility on 
the school for character or moral education—that is, for cultivating 


these traits. 

On the other hand, few, 
formers had even considered 
tivation of the individualistic traits O 
independence, etc., but they recognized their importance, at least 
for the leaders. Since the days of Emerson, spokesmen for the middle 
class, capitalism, and democracy had idealized just such individual- 
istic personality traits, since they were highly relevant to established 
competitive, laissez faire, economic, and political arrangements. Af- 
ter the Civil War the social reformers as well as the conservative 
spokesmen for the status quo continued to emphasize the same 
traits. Even those reformers who occasionally stressed the im- 


if any, industrial leaders or social re- ` 
the schools responsible for the cul- 
f self-reliance, initiative, 
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portance of cooperation and security and those conservatives who 
stressed the importance of blind obedience still idealized the tradi- 
tional individualistic virtues as supremely important. 

In his analysis of the improvement and satisfaction of human 
wants into a detailed set of values to be sought through all the 
agencies of human welfare, Thorndike did not specifically designate 
the foregoing personality traits. But he no doubt considered them all 
essential aspects of the 26 items that he did designate. Moreover, 
when he came to apply the human-wants theory to organized edu- 
cation, he recognized moral education as a special responsibility of 
the school. He also accepted the distinction between assignable 
subject-matter ends and general traits to be cultivated in a variety 
of situations, whatever the subject matter. Among the traits he 
definitely included the moral virtues of our Western civilization, 
and the contrasting qualities of obedience and self-reliance. The 
human-wants theory of education and the good life thus takes into 
consideration those personality traits which seemed most important 
to the people of the United States at this period.” 


Concluding Comments 


The name “human wants” was chosen for the theory considered 
in this chapter mainly because Thorndike, the chief exponent Q 
the theory and a leader in the scientific movement in education, 
consistently from first to last referred to the satisfaction and ime 
provement of human wants as the end of education. In its philo- 
sophical and psychological foundations this theory is continuous 
with the habit-tendency theory of the immediately preceding chap- 
ter and even with the earlier theories considered; and it is in no 
sense an outgrowth of the theories to be considered in sebsequent 
chapters. Consequently, the proper place for a discussion of the 
human-wants theory is between the James and the Dewey theories. 
Although an adequate account of its development has involved ¢X~ 
tended consideration of the scientific movement in education, the 
chapter cannot close without some further remarks on the impor 


55E. L. Thorndike, “Education for Initiative and Originality,” Teachers 
College Record, 17:405-416, November 1916. 
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tance of this theory, its philosophic foundations, and its social impli- 
cations, 

There can be little doubt that together James, Dewey, and 
Thorndike contributed much to improving school education. They 
discredited school practices based on mere custom and tradition, 
and educational beliefs based upon pure prejudice. They did much to 
encourage members of the teaching profession to base school programs 
and activities on objective facts rather than on uncriticized beliefs. 
Improvement in curriculum making, methods of teaching, and school 
administration resulting from the accumulation and utilization of 
reliable factual information was a significant achievement that no 
qualified educational critic will deny. 

As already indicated, Thorndike and other leaders of the scientific 
movement in education made important philosophical assumptions 
which they failed either to avow or explain. As to the nature of 
reality they clearly assume some form of mechanical materialism 
which most philosophers now reject. As to the fundamental nature 
of knowledge and its relation to reality, they have little or nothing 
to say, But in retrospect it seems quite clear that for them the 
objects of knowledge are disclosures of some antecedent fixed reality 
rather than merely instruments of control. In this assumption they 
are committed to the tradition of Greek science as exemplified in 
what some modern philosophers of science have to say about knowl- 
edge rather than in what scientists do in their scientific investiga- 
tions. The theory of knowledge to which they are committed is 
therefore inconsistent with their own practices as scientists. Yet 
they do not hesitate to express their beliefs about value. 

According to Thorndike, value judgments, unlike factual judg- 
ments which consist of quantitative propositions about existences, 
are always qualitative propositions about satisfactions or annoyances. 
All the natural sciences include both kinds of subject matter and 
therefore both kinds of value judgments. But for the most part, 
Scientists have tried to confine themselves to factual judgments with- 
Out reference to worth, preference, Or desirability, all of which 
value judgments involve. This tendency, Thorndike thinks, is very 
unfortunate, for those responsible for programs of social welfare, 
including school education, most need to know the findings of the 
different sciences—just what things and what events are on the 
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whole most satisfying to what conscious beings and under what 
conditions. The different scientists should make explicit their judg- 
ments on these matters because any natural science of value inde- 
pendent of such values is worthless. But a science of values which 
is based upon the judgments of the different Sciences, particularly 
the sciences of man, is very important and especially useful to those 
responsible for any kind of social welfare program, such as school 
education. The human-wants theory is therefore based upon a na- 
tural science of valuation consisting of the value judgments of the 
various natural sciences, rather than on the normative science of 
value usually considered a branch of philosophy. 

But the philosophical critic is not convinced that the value judg- 
ment of the various sciences or the combinations of such judgments, 


ue uncritical! idi 
af the apnoe oe te ncritically presupposes the validity 
normative science of axiology. 
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lutionary period that each individual had a natural right to live a 
life worthy of a human being. Some critics have charged that they 
lent intellectual support to the conservative advocates of the status 
quo against the attack of the reformers. Professor Merle Curti sug- 
gests that Thorndike, an authoritative interpreter of the human- 
Wants theory and a leader in the scientific movement, either because 
of his personal connections or from lack of perspective, supported 
the social conservatives rather than the social reformers. Space does 
not permit a detailed analysis of this criticism. But it seems only 
ar to say that Thorndike’s beliefs that learning consists in the 
establishment of mechanical nerve connections, that educational aims 
should be externally determined, and that the curriculum should 
be specialized, point in this direction. 
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The Universal-Growth Theory 
6 


It is at 

Sorte earner that the human individual always tends to 

contract arte, physiologically, intellectually, and morally and to 

80 growth syn el fo the same time. As decay symbolizes less living, 

recting the ymbolizes more living. As Dewey points out: “In di- 
activities of the young society determines its own future 


in de ne 

will reer that of the young. Since the young at a given time 

tes hatupe ater date compose the society of that period, the lat- 

Were Biten will largely turn upon the direction children’s activities 

ton toward pre earlier period. This cumulative movement of ac- 

ere Concei a laret result is what is meant by growth.” 1 But growth 
; ived is a fact, not a theory. It is identical with the con- 


Unuity of e R 5 
xperience and is both physiological and environmental, 
ay therefore be 


both inai.: 

ga ee and social. Growth in this sense m 

the good ti starting point in defining any theory of education and 

Philosoph ife. But Sidney Hook, an authoritative student of Dewey’s 

“the phil Y, Means something more than this when he calls Dewey 

IS the — of growth.” As Hook explains, growth for Dewey 
y moral as well as the only educational end; that is the 


1 John 
P. 49. Dewey, Democracy and Education, New York, Macmillan, 1916, 
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aim of education and the good life.” ? Growth as just the cumulative 
movement of action toward a later result indicates no ends, aims, oF 
values to which education and the good life refer? 

Dewey is evidently the “philosopher of growth” because for him 
this cumulative movement of action toward a later result is of one 
kind rather than some other. It is what he himself calls “universal 
growth,” “continued growth,” and “improvement of the quality of 
experience.” “The ulterior significance of every mode of human 
association lies in the contribution it makes to the improvement of 
the quality of experience.” 3 Growth, as a theory of education and 
the good life, and the improvement of the quality of experience are 
for Dewey two ways of saying the same thing. Growth is its own 
end and not merely a means to some other ends outside the process 
of human experience. Therefore, the theory of Dewey and others 
who identify growth with the improvement of the quality of ex- 
perience may properly be called the universal growth theory. 

: In 1916, referring to growth, Dewey says: “If our conclusions are 
justified, they carry with them . . . definite educational consequences. 
When it is said that education is development, everything depends 
upon how development is conceived. Our net conclusion is that life 
is development, and that developing, growing, is life. Translated 
into educational equivalents, this means (i) that the educational 
process has no end beyond itself; it is its own end; and (ii) that the 
educational process is one of continual reorganizing, reconstructing, 
transforming.” 4 In contrasting the ideal of growth with the con- 
peon of unfolding from within and formation from without, 
e “The ideal of growth results in the conception 
: a constant reorganizing or reconstructing of €x- 
perience. It has all the time an immediate end, and so far as activity 
is educative, it Teaches that end—the direct transformation of the 
quality of experience. . . . What is really learned at any and every 
stage of experience constitutes the value of that experience, and in 
ngs att of ie wee poi a 
, Bib > to an enrichment of its own perceptible 
meaning.” On the basis of the foregoing, he concludes: “We thus 


2 Sidney Hook, “John Dewey—Philosopher of Hos 
, G » Philos 
ophy, 56:1010-1016, Dec. 17, 1959, pp. Ceram EEEN one ae 
3 Dewey, op. cit, pp. 8, 11. 
4 Ibid., p. 59. 
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rea i nee 
= pe mi ic of education: It is that reconstruction 
a sci r experience which adds to the meaning of ex- 
subsequent a the ability to direct the course of 
ee - os last systematic statement of his educational theory, 
oe ae oe to identify universal growth with the improve- 
tothe m ty of experience. It is not enough to insist upon 
Teue d o: penean nor even of activity in experience. 
ied a epen 4 upon the quality of the experience which is 
pone ed ch dence the central problem of an education based upon 
fully and is to select the kind of present experiences that live fruit 
Yer creatively in subsequent experience.” 6 
asin cing n the American people, he says we prefer an educational 
SHL. OFP ogram that is “in accord with the democratic ideal” to 
are committed, and states the reason for this preference: 


= ie —— reason that does not ultimately come down to the belief 
etpationce c ae arrangements promote a better quality of human 
eee Ka ich is more widely accessible and enjoyed, than do 
individual ree orms of social life? Does not the principle of regard for 
Shetek ag and for decency and kindliness of human relations 
toa higher n a end to the conviction that these things are contributory 
methods el oe ity of experience on the part of a greater number than are 
Pieferenoe a and coercion or force? Is it not the reason for our 
Teached thro “a we believe that mutual consultation and convictions 
this concert ugh persuasion, make possible a better quality of experience 
herwise be provided on any wide scale? 


This identificati 

om ee of growth with the quality of experience, Dewey 

the oe “goes back to the fact that discrimination is made between 
inherent values of different experiences. So I come back to the 


rinci (me? F ee Ean 
principle of continuity of experience as a criterion of discrimi- 


Nation,” ; od 3 ; 
n.” He then explains the continuity of experience on the basis 


of habit: 


Atb EE 
maa this principle rests upon the fact of ha 
Tienc biologically. The basic characteristic of ha 

e enacted and undergone modifies the one whi 


while thi K 
this modification affects, whether we wish it 


By 
8 


bit, when habit is inter- 
bit is that every expe- 
o acts and undergoes, 
or not, the quality of 


Vids pp. 85-90. 
n Dewey, Experience and Education, New York, Macmillan, 1946, 


Pp. 16- 
P: 16-17, by permission of E. I. F, Williams, Kappa Delta Pi. 
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subsequent experiences. For it is a somewhat different person who enters 
into them. The principle of habit so understood obviously goes deeper 
than the ordinary conception of a habit as a more or less fixed way of 
doing things, although it includes the latter as one of its special cases. It 
covers the formation of attitudes, attitudes that are emotional and intel- 
lectual; it covers our basic sensitivities and ways of meeting and respond- 
ing to all the conditions which we meet in living. From this point of view, 
the principle of continuity of experience means that every experience 
both takes up something from those which have gone before and modifies 
in some way the quality of those which come after, 


Dewey then reaffirms his original idea that the educative process 
“can be identified in terms of the active participle, growing. 
Growth, or growing as developing, not only physically but intel- 
lectually and morally, is one exemplification of the principle of con- 
tinuity. The objection made is that growth might take many 
different directions: A man, for example, who starts out on a career 
of burglary may grow in that direction and by practice may grow 
into a highly expert burglar. Hence, it is argued that ‘growth’ B 
not enough; we must also specify the direction in which it tends. 
Dewey does not, however, accept this objection as conclusive, for he 
analyzes the case further: 


7 Ibid., pp. 25-27. 
8 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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the quality of present experience influences the quality of future 
experience. Some qualities of experience facilitate growth and some 
facilitate arrested development. An experience that “arouses curi- 
osity, strengthens initiative, and sets up desires and purposes that are 
sufficiently intense to carry a person over dead places in the future” 
facilitates growth.’ 

In 1916, after defining growth as the reconstruction of experience 
which adds to the meaning of experience and increases the control 
of future experience, Dewey defines the ideal democratic society 
as a criterion of growth in societies committed to the democratic 
Way of life. He begins his definition with an analysis of social groups 
as they actually exist. “Now in any social group whatever, even 
1n a gang of thieves, we find some interest held in common, and we 

nd a certain amount of interaction and cooperative intercourse with 
other groups. From these two traits we derive our standard. How 
numerous and varied are the interests which are consciously shared? 

Ow full and free is the interplay with other forms of association?” 1° 

or him these two elements in the criterion point to democracy. “The 
first Signifies not only more numerous and more varied points of 
shared common interests, but greater reliance upon the recognition of 
mutual interests as a factor in social control. The second means not 
only freer interaction between social groups (once isolated so far as 
Intention could keep up separation) but change in social habits—its 
Continuous readjustment through meeting the new situations pro- 
duced by varied intercourse. And these two traits are precisely what 
Characterize the democratically constituted society.” ™ — 

ith regard to education, he goes on to say that the realization 

of these two characteristics “makes a democratic community more 
interested than other communities have cause to be in deliberate and 
Systematic education. The devotion of democracy to education is 
à familiar fact.” The fundamental explanation of this fact is: A 
“mocracy is more than a form of government; it is primarily a 
aa of associated living, of conjoint communicated experience. 
he extension in space of the number of individuals who participate 


man interest that each has to refer his own action to that of others, 
10 (eid, P- 31. ` 
upo Y€Y, Democracy and Education, op. cit, p. 96. 

Ibid., P- 100. 
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and to consider the action of others to give point and direction to 
his own, is equivalent to the breaking down of those barriers of 
class, race, and national territory which kept men from perceiving 
the full import of their activity.” 1? He does not hold, however, 
that the widening the area of shared concerns and the liberation of 
greater diversity of personal capacities which characterize a democ- 
racy are the product of deliberate and conscious effort. They are 
caused by the development of science and technology, involving in- 
tercommunication. But after such a democratic communication has 
come into existence, “it is a matter of deliberate effort to sustain 
and extend” its characteristic elements. “Obviously a society to which 
stratification into separate classes would be fatal, must see to it that 
intellectual opportunities are accessible to all on equable and easy 
terms.” The members of such a society must be “educated to per- 
sonal initiative and adaptability.” 13 The cultural aim of a democratic 
society such as that in the United States is, then, the widening of 
the area of shared concerns and the liberation of greater diversity 
or personal capacities that characterize a democracy. 

In the light of this analysis of Dewey’s conception of the dem- 
ocratic ideal, one is tempted to call his theory of education and 
the good life “democratic growth.” This name would doubtless be 
appropriate when he refers to the education of a people committed 
to the democratic way of life. But his later emphasis on desirable 
qualities of experience as the criteria of democracy shows beyond 
question that his ptimary concern is the establishment and promo- 
tion of an educational and life ideal that is not restricted to any 


particular kind of society. For this reason, the term “universal 
growth” has been retained. 


As Max Otto says of Dewey, “He did not speak, as have others, 


for a given culture, a limited geographical area, a particular time. 
He spoke for the human undertaking as a whole, for the entire 
world, for times to come no less than for the time in which wè 
must make our way.” 14 Only as we keep the universality of his ideal 
in mind can we understand the significance of his conception of the 


12 Ibid., pp. 100-101. 
13 Ibid., pp. 101-102. 


14 Max Otto, “John Dewey,” Progressive Education, 30:1-2, October 195% 
p. 2. 
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desirable qualities of experience as the justification for the dem- 
Ocratic way of life. 

y In 1938 Dewey is seen to shift his emphasis from the democratic 
ideal to certain qualities of experience. He still prefers democracy to 
any other ideal of social arrangements, but only because of the kind 
of qualities of experience which the democratic system facilitates. 
Such an emphasis on the quality of experience does not, however, 
Tepresent any break with his earlier position but rather represents 
an elaboration of it. 

Dewey’s emphasis on the quality of experience which an empirical 
analysis of experience itself finds most desirable as an explanation 
of growth and as the criterion of democracy is neither a side remark 
nor a mere afterthought. In his most systematic discussion of educa- 
tional theory he asserts that “the ulterior significance of every mode 
of human association lies in the contribution it makes to the improve- 
ment of the quality of experience.” 15 Repeatedly throughout the 

ook, and in various connections, he emphasizes the importance of 
Certain qualities like intelligence, sensitivity to practical conditions, 
Purposefulness, and creativity. It is true that he does not make a 
Systematic formulation of the qualities which his own empirical 
analysis of experience reveals to be most desirable, nor does he sys- 
tematically apply them to educational practice, But the fact that he 
Sensed the problem at all is enough to challenge experimentalists. 

Their attitudes toward this problem, however, range all the way 


from complete indifference to marked enthusiasm. Of the first gen- 


erati 3 A 
"aon of pragmatists Dewey 1S the only one who clearly gives 
Pg as the criterion of all values. 


Of rity to the quality of experience of all vi 
the second generation of pragmatists who are primarily inter- 
“Sted in educational theory, Bode and Kilpatrick at most only inci- 


€ntally mention the term “quality of experience.” For the most 

ae same is true of the third generaton of pragmatists in S 

cator, fact that specialists in elementary education and teacher edu- 
n now often use the term. ; ; 

f es are two exceptions, however, in this third generation. First, 

ae John L. Childs, a recognized student of pragmatism and 

ation, notes Dewey’s identification of growth with certain qual- 


p é 
ewey, Democracy and Education, op. City P. 1- 
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ities of experience in preference to others. He quotes Dewey on the 
quality of experience as the criterion of democracy and then says: 


In the book from which the above quotation is taken, Dewey does not 
undertake to give a detailed statement of the reasons for his faith in the 
democratic ideal. He merely says that all these reasons “ultimately come 
down to the belief that democratic social arrangements promote a better 
quality of human experience, one which is more widely accessible and 
enjoyed, than do non-democratic and anti-democratic forms of social life. 

Beyond the implication that the reason for the democratic preference 
must be justified by an empirical analysis of the quality of experience 
men have actually had under various forms of social and political life, 
this summary says very little, and it would be persuasive only to those 
who are already convinced of the superiority of the democratic pattern.1® 


Second, this writer admits the logic of Professor Childs’s inter- 
pretation of this particular statement by Dewey taken in isolation, 
but he is convinced that the idea of process, to which all experi- 
mentalists are committed, and Dewey’s many other references to 
the quality of the process of experience indicate that experimental- 
ists of the third generation—and even of the fourth—still have a long- 
term but no less urgent problem before them. He holds that an 
empirical selection of such preferred qualities of experience might 
throw much light on many other issues on which experimentalists 
and other students of education are divided. He also finds, in 
Dewey’s constant emphasis on the importance of the quality of ex- 
perience, authoritative support of his own efforts over the years to 
enlist the cooperation of others in the empirical study of qualities 
of the process of experience and their application in planning, de- 


veloping, and evaluating educational policies, programs, and activi- 
ties.17 


But Dewey’s em 
as identical with i 
aim of education a: 


phasis on the universal importance of growth 
provement of the quality of experience as the 
on and the good life does not mean that he fails to 
recognize the significance of variation in conditions. As indicated in 


16 John L. Childs, 
1956, p. 126. 

17 John P. Wynne, Philosophies o 
1947. 
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the a i ; ; 
ana sa = conception of democracy and shown later in the 
the good life ev eory of knowledge, his theory of education and 
way of thinan — in an orientation rooted in the experimental 
theory of care g a the democratic way of living. For him the 
abit disaact T growth, like any other theory, remains formal 
some particular mn is applied to some particular society existing at 
losopher ie oa = and place. It is the responsibility of the phi- 
Somit thes aan States espousing the theory of universal 
festtaves of an de ow a related in this country to the essential 
tion, and igen mily, business and industry, government, educa- 
ict jame of universal growth cannot be directly and systemat- 
tepihi Hi As the school and other social | institutions in a 
of the R PEE society. But the idea that qualities 
symbolizes E experience, which the theory of universal growth 
in g faith. oe seem desirable to men of good will remains an abid- 
or particula ents, teachers, and others who are directly responsible 
cant influe r programs and who share this faith can exert a signifi- 
ene nce in the most regimented and authoritarian society. 
tange may be the cultural conditions and the political and social 
gements, this faith remains a challenge. 


G 
rowth and Progressivism 


mind and even in 
sion is the relation 
ocracy to what is 
gener s y 

ally called Progressive Education. 
Association was organized for 


€ Purpose of ai P 
coordinating the efforts of those who were seeking 


Wa 

s 3 

YS and means of developing a new form of e 
i ization contrasted their 


zhich they called the New Educa- 
h the old or traditional education. 

test their ideas and procedures, 
Js that were not subject 


to 
fixed standards and requirements as were the public schools. They 
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needed intellectual support not only to establish a degree of con- 
sistency in point of view, but also to secure the patronage necessary 
for the development of private progressive schools. 

Realizing that a radical educational reform was desirable, Dewey 
and his associates supported the Progressive Education movement, 
welcoming in the new schools an opportunity for demonstrating the 
meaning of their own educational principles and testing their sig- 
nificance in practice. These educational philosophers could help the 
Progressives, who, in turn could help them. But they were not the 
only philosophic students of education who participated in the Pro- 
gressive Education movement and influenced its course of direction. 
Moreover, according to their own avowed principles, it is the func- 
tion of the educational philosopher to criticize, evaluate, and suggest 
rather than predetermine educational policies and programs. 

They were also well aware that social and educational reforms 
begin with negative and destructive criticism of the system to be 
modified or replaced. Therefore, they joined with the Progressives 
in condemning many aspects of the traditional school and the prin- 
ciples it exemplified. But they did not formulate or approve any 
authoritative set of principles that were officially adopted and sys 
tematically applied by the Progressives. As a matter of fact, as 3007 
as the movement’s assumptions and practices became sufficiently 
clear, both Dewey and other experimentalists were quick to point 
out their weaknesses, just as they had done for traditional public 
schools. 

The nature of growth was not new when Dewey defined it in 
technical terms and proposed it as the universal aim of education an 
the good life, just as the idea of natural development was not new 
when Rousseau defined it in technical terms and roposed it as the 
universal aim of education and the good life. As we have previously 
seen in Chapter 2, the Rousseau tradition was built not on his oW” 
interpretation of natural development but on the pseudo-interpreta- 
tion of his followers and the prejudiced interpretations of his adver- 
saries. Similarly, many Progressives based their educational principles 
and doctrines not on Dewey’s technical interpretation of growth but 
on other interpretations with which they often coated it. More- 
over, some of them, including Dewey himself, may at first havé 
given the impression that growth is not to be qualified in any waye 
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But later Dewey does qualify it with the term “universal.” 
According to the universal-growth theory as conceived by Dewey, 
the standard of direction is to be found in experience in which both 
the individual and the environment are involved. According to tra- 
ditional education, the standard of direction is to be found in the 
environment in isolation from the individual. In opposition to tra- 
ditional education, some Progressives found their standards of direc- 
tion in the individual in isolation from the environment. Therefore, 
they were inclined to speak and act as if the teacher and the school 
should invariably look to the pupil to find out what to do and how 
1t should be done, They were inclined to frown upon advance plan- 
ning of educational programs and preliminary selection of aims, 
Subject matter, forms of organization, and methods of teaching. 
Such an attitude -as exemplified jn some of the Progressive schools 
and the principles used to justify it plays into the hands of Dewey's 
Undiscriminating and irresponsible critics who identify Progressive 
ducation in general with the educational application of the Dewey 
Philosophy. 
As early as 1925, however, we find Dewey condemning that er 
of Progressivism. In February of that year 1n the Journal of t . 
arnes Foundation, he points out that the current tendency to loo 
to the pupil for standards of direction exemplifies the same theory as 
Oes Cizek’s Teaching of Art. He shows that just as the application 
of such a principle in art does not produce an artist, so its ap- 
Plication in education in general would never result in solid achieve- 
ai on the part of pupils.*® From that time on he continues to 
criticize Progressive Education in a similar way. For him it is more 
important to determine what is good education than to contrast 
Togressive Education with traditional education. o 
gain and again Dewey reaffirms growth as the universal aedo 
°F all education, and democracy as 2 cultural condition of suc’ 
Stowth i i al society like that of the United States. 
A a society committed to the democratic ideal, universal growth 
Not on} : Bie ce d guidance on the part of the teacher 
and the school, but it also supplies the standard of direction to be 
Observed by those in control of educational policies, programs, and 


18 i ” B Foun- 
da, John Dewey, “Individuality and Experience, Journal of the Barnes 
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activities. It signifies not only such reconstruction of pennn s 
adds to the meaning of it and to the control of subsequent exp a 
ence, but also such reconstruction as would in concrete situatio 
improve the quality of experience. . 
tes quite pa that in Dewey’s mind the ee ue 
Education movement and the movement in philosophy for whic 
is known are two very different things and should not be gonar: 
Progressive Education, as it actually developed in this country _ 
tween the two World Wars, exemplifies a mixture of princip. a 
having not one but a variety of sources, and from the standpoint i 
Dewey it does not even make sense. To identify the nen 
equivalent of Dewey’s philosophy, whether designated as a, 
growth or improvement of the quality of experience, with a ~s 
sive Education represents a misunderstanding of both. For e aa of 
tional philosophers to encourage such identification in the min on 
the teaching profession and the wider public by giving them 4 
same name, whatever that name may be, is confusing to say the = 
To call the theory of education developed by Dewey and his ee 
ates Progressive Education or Progressivism tends to shift, in z 
minds of many readers, the responsibility for all the sins of al 
gressive Education to the shoulders of the one man who has oom 
most to expose its deficiencies and to improve its principles. It 
plays into the hands of those irresponsible critics who are more 1 4 
terested in propaganda than in professional or public enlightenmen . 
All this is not to say, however, that Dewey did not find in Progres 
sive Education much that he approved any more than it is to “ed 
that he disapproved of everything he found in traditional mares 
It means only that the consistent principles and practices implied a 
his own theory are too unlike the collection of doctrines known 4 
Progressive Education to be identified with it. 


Philosophical Foundations 


If the subject matter of philosophy as a study consists of different 
sets of explicitly defined beliefs about reality, knowledge, and value, 
then the philosophical foundations of any particular education” 
theory consist of its presuppositions with respect to these sam 
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topics, Dewey not only holds philosophic beliefs but in many con- 
nections makes them explicit. He does not, however, first formally 


ment of the quality of experience.” There is some organic connec- 
tion between his educational doctrines and his general philosophical 
beliefs, but there is no one-to-one correspondence between his gen- 
eral philosophy and his educational proposals. It is not even neces- 
sary to understand his underlying philosophy in order to test these 
Proposals. Their soundness may even be judged independently of 
any supporting philosophy. Sidney Hook summarizes Dewey's atti- 
tude in this way: “Although there is an organic connection in 
Dewey’s own thinking between his philosophical ideas and his edu- 
cational proposals, they are not related as logical premise to logical 
Conclusion. Dewey, of course, believed that the soundness of his 
Proposals constituted some evidence that his philosophical method 
Was fruitful. But he never contended that, before one could deter- 
mine whether or not those proposals were sound, one antecedently 
had to accept pragmatism. The soundness of these proposals was to 
be a matter for independent investigation.” 19 : 

Consistent with our general plan of organization, we shall give 
only a brief account of this philosophy; and, since Dewey has stated 


his own philosophic tenets much more systematically than have pro- 


Ponents of certain other theories like those of William James and 
E. L. Thorndike, we shall here present only a very short analysis 
of his philosophic beliefs and refer the reader to his original works. 

The philosophical way of thinking, for the development of which 
Charles Sanders Peirce, William James, George H. Mead, and John 
Dewey are primarily responsible, has been designated in many ways. 
When the problem of reality is the main emphasis, it may be called 
critical naturalism, empirical naturalism, naturalistic empiricism, or 
even naturalistic humanism. When the psychological problem is the 
main emphasis, it may be called functionalism oF functional be- 
haviorism, When the problem of knowledge is the main emphasis, 
it may be called pragmatism or instrumentalism. When the problem 


19 Sidne # i d Its Critics,” Seventh Yearbook, 
idney Hook, Modern Education an s S, i 
Merican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Washington, D.C., 


1954, P. 145. 
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of value is the main emphasis, it may be called the philosophy of 
growth. But since, in this way of thinking, experience and nature as 
well as knowing are conceived as experimental, it is now generally 
known as the philosophy of experimentalism. Both Dewey and James 
recognized Peirce as the founder of pragmatism. Sinces James’s ver- 
sion of this way of thinking and its educational implications and 
applications are indicated in Chapter 4, we shall now be mainly 
concerned with the philosophical beliefs of Dewey, Mead, and 
Peirce, especially those of Dewey. 


DEWEY’S BELIEFS ABOUT REALITY 


Dewey himself says of this theory of experience and nature that 
it “may be termed empirical naturalism or naturalistic empiricism, 
or, taking ‘experience’ in its usual signification, naturalistic human- 
ism.” 20 It is a naturalism because for him, nature includes all that is- 
It is an empiricism because the account of the nature of nature oF 
reality is derived solely by what Dewey calls the empirical or de- 
notative method, and because reality is as it is experienced to be. It 
is a humanism because the term “experience” usually signifies human 
experience, There is no substitute for a study of Dewey’s original 
works, but for the convenience of the reader some of his more im- 
portant beliefs about reality are here considered as they are related 
to (1) experience as method; (2) culture as experience; (3) nature a5 
continuous; (4) existences as events; and (5) events as relative. , 

_ I- EXPERIENCE AS METHOD. Dewey calls his method of investiga- 
tion the empirical or denotative method because for him reality is 2S 
it is experienced to be and its essential traits are just what may be 
pointed to in experience. The whole of nature is not to be identified 
with experience, which, in fact, consists of experiences that occur 
only in Situations where a human organism is present. But experience 
is not merely a mental Process—the kind of experiencing the psy- 
chologist studies. It does include experiencing, but it also includes the 
things experienced and even the individual who experiences them. 
As a matter of fact, the experiencer and the experienced are differ- 
entiated within experience, which not only includes but precedes 
both. Experience includes knowing, the things known, and even the 


20 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, New York, Norton (1925), 192% 
P. Ta, 
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knower, all of which are eventual and emergent rather than original 
and primitive. 

As a matter of fact, knowing begins and ends in experience, which 
consists of doing and undergoing, having and being. The objects of 
these processes are primary and therefore evidential of the nature 
of nature or reality; they are not objects of knowledge, which are 
Secondary and instrumental. In fact, these processes and their corre- 
sponding objects constitute the world of unsophisticated naive 
€xperience as contrasted with the world of intellectual experience. 
From this point of view, experience as method becomes the key to 
the development of an adequate ontology or theory of reality. 

_, Fhe qualities of reality as they are experienced are also the qual- 
Mes of the reality of nature and of man. The qualities of objects as 
they are experienced are continuous with the qualities of objects 
that have not yet been experienced. The qualities of experienced 
objects are thus the qualities of ultimate reality, whatever it may be. 

aiye experience is a manifestation of qualities of reality to which 
E may point and direct attention even when we do not know them; 
and intellectual experience is a means of controlling the conditions 
: -ough which we preserve, enhance, and render more secure some 
existences and modify and neutralize others. But even objects of 
Nowledge themselves become features of naive experience to be 
enjoyed, suffered, had, or endured just as are the objects of inme 

ate experience, Reality thus conceived includes the foundation o 
ne intellectual, the aesthetic, the economic, the political, and the 
religious experiences that have been differentiated for purposes of 
understanding and control, none of which is more real than any 
Other, 21 3 

2. CULTURE as ExpERrENcE. The radical empiricist is sometimes 
Confronted with the question as to whose experience he has in mind. 


is di : ond ques- 
„tever his direct answer might be, Dewey shows beyond q 


ton that he relies mainly on human culture in the broad and neutral 
Sense of ¢ 


i i ds of what 
he term. Culture so considered includes the recor f 
man has felt, thought, said, and done. It is primarily the aaa 
Materia] which the anthropologists and the historians, rather t e 
= Psy: chologists, have made available to philosophers. It consists O 


21 Ibid, Chap, i 
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the experiences of man—both primitive and modern—and includes 
religion, the fine and practical arts, the sciences, and even philosophy 
itself. In his analysis Dewey includes materials from all these sources. 
Since culture in its various aspects is a product of human experience, 
its generic traits are pervasive traits of human experience. Culture as 
the man-made environment reflects the qualitative reactions of man 
to the world throughout human history. It is therefore evidential of 
generic and pervasive traits of nature, which, according to Dewey, 
is reality.?* 

3. NATURE AS CONTINUOUS. According to Dewey, existence, na- 
ture, and reality, which in fact are the same as they are revealed in 
naïve experience, are continuous with experience, which is in and of 
nature and not outside it. It consists of natural objects in interaction 
and is thus continuous with them and the more inclusive world to 
which they belong. These objects are interrelated and continuous 
with one another. The physical, the vital, the mental, and the social 
are levels of the same reality rather than different kinds of reality . 
All things are physical, but some physical things are vital, some vital 
things are mental, and some mental things are social. Metaphysically, 
any one level is no more real than any other. When qualitatively 
considered, however, the different levels vary with respect to the 
number of factors involved and the complexity of the organization. 
When qualitatively considered, too, the social is more inclusive than 
any of the other levels and is thus “the philosophical category.” 

Likewise, on the psychological side, the different aspects of ex- 
perience or mental processes are continuous with one another. Just 
as no level of existence is more real than any other, so no mental 
factor is more real than any other. Still, reflective thinking is more 
complex and inclusive than any other mental process. It is the su- 
preme category of method just as sociality is the supreme category 
on the structural side of nature. Although some levels of structural 
reality and some aspects of the process of experience are more in- 
clusive than others, no one is more real than another, No one level 
or aspect, such as the economic or the intellectual, is to be taken 45 
primary and superior to all others. Experience is a manifestation of 
nature and continues with it. So every level, aspect, or form of ex- 


22 Ibid., Chap. 2. 
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perience is continuous with all others and with the wider nature to 
which they all belong.” 

4: EXISTENCES AS EVENTS. According to Dewey, the particular 
existences that may be differentiated in the realm of experience and 
Nature are events rather than permanent and enduring substances Or 
Structures of any kind. They are indeterminate, dynamic, and con- 
tinuous occurrences. In the language of common sense any happen- 
ing, like a marriage, a birth, or a death, is an event. But in Dewey’s 
Ontology the most enduring structure is also an event. Even moun- 
tains are subject to the gnawing tooth of time. Every object that 
can be distinguished has four dimensions; it is temporal as well as 
Spatial. Reality is dynamic, uncertain, and precarious, but some 
things are changing less rapidly than others. There is such a vast dif- 
ference in the rate of change that the more slowly moving events 
may be used as means of controlling those moving more rapidly. 

In this respect the conclusions of the modern physical scientist 
and the philosophic student of naïve experience are not essentially 
different, But the conclusions of Dewey no Jess than those of the 
Scientist are what his investigations show and not what he would 
like to find. As a metaphysician, he has no more preference for 
change and uncertainty than have the classical philosophers. He is 
merely giving an account of what he finds through a study of naïve 
“Xperience, just as the physical scientists are giving an account 
of their experimental observations and mathematical calculations. 

hatever may be their personal preferences, both report just what 
they find, and however much they differ in other respects, their re- 
Ports as to the dynamic character of the world of nature and of man 


are in substantial agreement. 

he fact of preference is, however, e t 

ave their biases, their aversions, and their attractions. By the use © 

SYmbols man has instituted forms of control through which the es- 
teemed, the prized, and the approved events are rendered more 
Secure, and those that are unacceptable are eliminated, modified, or 
weutralized. Such preferences and the capacity for symbolizanion 
Suggest to the reflective individual the need for classification an 
Organization of other existences as a means of controlling them. 


not neglected. Most things 


23 Ibid., Chap. 7. 
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Therefore, such distinctions as cause and effect, structure and BeF 
ess, are instrumental. The fact that they serve as instruments O 
control, however, does not change their ontological status. They 
are all events: causes as well as effects, structures as well as proc- 
esses. One existence may change more rapidly than another or pre- 
cede rather than follow another. But ontologically one is no more 
real than another. 

The things that are prized are among the most fleeting and un 
stable, while those that are neutral are among the most stable. Since 
we cannot directly control the fleeting, our only recourse is to con- 
trol the conditions of their existence and maintenance. Therefore, 
the relatively more fleeting events are conceived as processes, and the 
relatively more permanent and enduring ones are conceived as ape 
tures. Both processes and structures are thus qualities of events an 
are not different kinds of existences. Likewise, cause and effect are 
properly conceived as practical rather than existential distinctions- 
Effect is no less real than cause; a later event is no less real than an 
earlier one. Certain events are somehow related. Cause and aen 
refer to a sequence of events. Which event is conceived as cause n 
which as effect depends upon the problem under consideration 2" 
not on something outside experienced events.?4 S 

5+ EVENTS AS RELATIVE. Other qualities of reality which a. 
enced events exemplify may be subsumed under the caption of re "i 
tivity. The relativity of events signifies that reality is both plura 
and contextual. The empirical reality, which the empirical denota 
tive method in the hands of Dewey portrays, is a concatenation Q 
qualitative events related in innumerable ways. No single one ° 
them nor all of them together constitute a complete determinate sys 
tem. Each one is always relatively unique and independent, and any 
set of them is always relatively unique and independent. Reality 3 
not only indeterminate but plural in character. No event or no sy5 
tem of events can be reduced to an eternally fixed structure whether 
conceived in terms of matter, or mind, or partly one and partly mhe 
other. There is no such thing as matter or mind in general; there are 
“matters” and “minds,” though not in isolation. The terms “matte! 
and “mind” are adjectives rather than nouns, 


24 Ibid., Chap. 2. 
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Events 

ar i 

able. They “ = pane insofar as they are stable and thus predict- 
Wek Wee minds insofar as they clothe things with meanings and 
fded conn iene of controlling other events. But there are many 
cithe tick as unminded events. The only universal mind consists 
part Gf the a which individuals hold in common. This is the pur- 
iy ws unctional theory of mind as conceived by Dewey. It is 

y ect i Seti ; 
reality. P of the pluralism of events constituting nature or 
Even 

. tsa F i 

i diletion & contextual in the sense that they do not stand alone and 
inrthitive +s i other events. The character of any event or reality 
to still other other go events, which in turn are relative to it and 

Ñ events. Moreov i 
everts which ave cic at over, any events change in terms of other 
are teläted. Th rs changing in terms of the event to which they 
of mene d Fa ree ore, empirical naturalism, naturalistic empiricism, 
atur: anaia 3 : ; 

relativism 25 umanism is also a pluralism, a contextualism, and a 


Psy 
CHOLOGICAL BELIEFS 


The ; 
tional ird a problems which usually confront educa- 
ody and ey ers are the explanation of the relation of mind and 
pirical cate n A of the mental processes. Dewey, as an em- 
the mind-b rm in his theory of mind as a quality of events bypasses 
of the ors y problem. Since mind and matter are both qualities 
of relatin inl, they have never been separated, and the problem 
Physical J i hem does not arise. For instance, whatever the meta- 
the differen stance of events may be—if there is any such thing— 
or Wier 3 between things as experienced, whether called objects 
is Physical , 8 a difference in quality and not in substance. A person 
ot a slr social, and mental at one and the same time, and 
Stances, Th site or mixture of physical, vital, social, and mental sub- 
e idea of qualitative events, therefore, renders the old 


mind- 
: in problem obsolete. 
ter of he sg processes w! 1 
on either ihe ogy, Dewey does not find it 
ehaviorism, traditional introspection meti 
, which neglects or denies the existence © 


hich are the recognized subject mat- 
necessary to rely entirely 
ethod or the method of 
f consciousness. 
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For him the psychologist must determine the subject-matter content 
that sets the problems and select subject-matter materials and pro- 
cedures to be used in dealing with them. Such qualities of behaving 
or experiencing as perceiving, memorizing, recalling, imagining, rea- 
soning, feeling, and willing, usually called mental processes, are the 
subject-matter content of psychology. They are distinguished 
through observation just as are oil and water, iron and tin, which 
form the original subject matter of physics and chemistry. “There 
is no more reason for denying the reality of the one than of the 
other, while to deny the reality of either leaves the science 19 
question without any concrete subject matter.” 2° This form of ob- 
servation may be designated by the term “inspection” or even "10" 
trospection,” provided it is used in the denotative sense and not 10 
the sense of analyzing some assumed structure not directly observed. 

Dewey does not, however, explain these modes of experiencing 
on the basis of hypothetical faculties or the simple ideas of tradi- 
tional psychology. For him the subject matter to be used in i 
plaining them must be found not in the subjective materials disclose 
through “introspection” or even “inspection” but in the objective 
materials and procedures “derived from physiology, biology, 4" 
other sciences. . . . Identifying modes of individual experiencing 
with modes of behavior identified objectively and objectively ana- 
lyzable makes a science of psychology possible.” 26 No less than 
mechanical behaviorist and connectionist, Dewey relies on scientific 
evidence as revealed by specific studies. But for him the mental proc 
esses serve instrumental functions in the life of the organism just a 
do the organs of the body. Moreover, they are neither isolated proc- 
esses nor aspects of any particular cross-section of experience. Any 
conscious experience js a temporal affair in which the various aspects 
of experience are involved and often clearly distinguishable, one 
predominant in some experiences and others in other experiences 
Which one is dominant at any given time depends upon its capacity 
to serve the demands of the organism under the prevailing condi 
tions.?6 

26 Ibid., Chap. 7. T 

John Dewey, “Conduct and Experience,” in Carl Murchison, €d» Psy 


chologies of 1930, Worcester, Mass., Clark Universi Press, 1930, pp 417: 41 T 
Charles W. Morris, Six Theories of Mind, Cheat: University of Chicag 
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BELIEFS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 

Pn 4 a of experimentalism, of which the universal- 
eio 7 is an educational equivalent, has a definite theory of 
Uneak «ao is sometimes called the pragmatic theory and some- 
Siadameqral umental theory. As conceived by Dewey, it differs in 
Jne R from pragmatism as developed by William 
this theory on ch we considered in Chapter 4- An understanding of 
the ed quires an analysis of: (1) the knowing situation; (2) 
id matter of knowledge; (3) the objects of knowledge; 

(4) the meaning of truth.” 

= lise aan SITUATION. When the individual is engaged in 
ote os siete in which reflective thinking is involved, there 
i eacear ri calls a knowing situation. Adjustment of some dis- 
ueh ë life process is made without consciousness. But as 
ate devala comes increasingly complex on the human level, situ- 
integrate : P in which only reflective thinking can harmonize, 
onistic “a nity, or settle the conflicting, incompatible, or antag- 
method of ors involved. When, in the course of human events, the 
Sack reflective thinking is used in the settlement or resolution 
, troubled, confused, and indeterminate situations, knowledge 


In th P 
iy = honorific sense is produced. 
ong the many features of the operation involved, four seem to 
is intellectualized; that 


is, ae significant. First, the situation 1 
Pothesis lifficulty is located and defined. Second, a working hy- 
sud at is established through a reflective analysis of the conditions 
elabor. e various suggestions that occur. Third, the hypothesis is so 
the new and defined through reasoning that it can be subjected to 
tested t of practical operations. Fourth, the projected hypothesis 1s 
appli ee an examination of all the consequences which its 
lished tion involves; thus belief or disbelief in its validity 1s estab- 


A 
Pparently for Dewey himself, and for m 


7H 
Iohn Oe Experience and Nature, Chaps. 4 and 8. o : 
Tess, isre O Essays in Experimental Logic, Chicago, University of Chicago 
ohn aio Chaps. 2-6. 
John poe, How We Think, Boston, Heath, 1933, 
l 6, and a Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, New Yo 


ost other pragmatists, 


Chaps. 6, 75 9» and 11. 
rk, Holt, 1938, Chaps. 
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reflective thinking is not just a method of inquiry, but inquiry itself. 
The devices and techniques of inquiry thus conceived vary for 
different subject matters, but the method of inquiry thus conceived 
is equally applicable in all fields. Due to historical conditions, it 1$ 
most evident in the natural sciences and least evident in morals, 
government, education, and the fine arts. The way to overcome the 
cultural lag in our current civilization is to extend reflective inquiry 
to all fields rather than restrict it to any field. 

A group of third-generation pragmatists rejects this belief. The 
pattern of reflective thinking is the method of dealing with mer 
retical problems concerned with democracy and formulation O 
facts, and the pattern of practical judgment is the method of dealing 
with normative principles.?8 

Professor Childs, who is also a third-generation pragmatist, recog- 
nizes that the advocates of the new discipline of practical judgment 
“have made a significant contribution to social and educational 
thought by the manner in which they have focused attention on the 
foundational role of personal character both in our democratic way 
of life and in our experimental mode of thought.” 2° But on various 
grounds he questions the value of the discipline of practical judg- 
ment as a distinct method of research. In the first place, since its 
advocates assume the empirical approach to the problem of knowl- 
edge, those who reject it will also reject the proposed supplementary 
method just as they have the method of reflective thinking. Second, 
the argument that the new method takes into account “the personal- 
ity, the mind, and the character” of the investigator is not sufficient, 
because the proponents of the method of reflective thinking cla™ 
that it also takes these factors into account, Third, even if the 
method of reflective thinking does not adequately take these factors 
into account, the proponents of the new method, to convince othet 


pragmatists, would have to demonstrate that it could not be made 
to do so.3° 


28 Childs, op. cit., p. 298. 

R. Bruce Raup, George Axtelle, 
The Improvement of Practical Inte 
Society of College Teachers of Edu 

29 Childs, op. cit., p. 308. 

30 Ibid., pp. 305-311. 
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2. THE SUBJECT MATTER OF KNOWLEDGE. In the foregoing analysis 
of reflective thinking two types of subject matter are clearly im- 
plicit. Whatever the nature of the problem, whether practical or 
scientific, it involves the use of facts and ideas. No confused situ- 
ation is entirely indeterminate. Some things are reasonably certain 
and assured. It is therefore necessary to note not only the incom- 
Patibilities but also the compatibilities. Those things that are found 
relevant to the problem at hand are data. They are not only facts 
but facts of the situation. They are derived through an observation 
of the situation in the process of applying first one suggestion and 
then another, elaborating first one idea and then another, and testing 
the idea which is accepted as an hypothesis for use in solving the 
problem. 

The suggestions, ideas, and hypotheses thus applied constitute the 
Second type of subject matter involved in the acquisition of new 
knowledge. Suggestions are derived from results of previous experi- 
oo whether preserved in memory or in public records, Such sug- 
gestions become ideas when they are conceived as possible plans of 
experimental operations—overt or imaginary. The ideas become hy- 
Potheses when they are accepted as plans to be applied and tested 
through trial or experiment. ; 

These two types of subject matter are indispensable, but neither 
one nor both together provide new knowledge to be directly appro- 
Ptiated. They are the building materials out of which such knowl- 
edge is produced through reflective thinking. They are constantly 
modified in terms of each other until a conclusion is reached in 
which both are integrated and combined. Such a conclusion is war- 
Tanted not because of the inherent nature of either or both types of 
Subject matter considered in advance, but because of their functional 
*econstruction and integration in terms of each other in the process 
= reflective operations. Such conclusions are funded knowledge ane 
ibe res of suggestions, ideas, and hypotheses 1n subsequen 

inking: %s philosophy such war- 
r 3- THE OBJECTS or KNOWLEDGE. In Dewey s philosophy io ee 
anted assertions or outcomes of reflective thinking in spect 


ations are called objects of knowledge. They are accepted = n 
Ccause of the method through which they are achieved rather 


irical 
cause of any immediate knowledge, whether rational or emp: ; 
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utilized in the process of achieving them. They are not, therefore, 
conceived as fixed facts, beliefs, or conceptions to be directly ap- 
propriated by future thinkers. They are sources of suggestion in the 
selection of ideas and hypotheses in dealing with future indetermi- 
nate situations, but they are subject to constant modification and 
adjustment, as were the meanings which were utilized in their pro- 
duction. In fact, later discovery of new facts that are incompatible 
with them may even produce indeterminate situations in the resolu- 
tion of which they will be modified in important respects. f 

4. THE MEANING OF TRUTH. According to Dewey’s philosophy; 
logical meaning and truth are qualities of propositions or judgments 
involving a logical subject and a logical predicate. In his theory 
of knowledge some verbal propositions are meaningless and ss 
therefore not logically real. Some that are meaningful are true an 
others are false. As applied to propositions, logical meaning is me 
inclusive than truth. All true propositions are logically meaningful, 
but not all meaningful propositions are true. Meaning is ae 
quality by virtue of which a proposition may be said to be real. > 
proposition may be said to be psychologically meaningful when 1 
is personally important, perhaps to those who entertain it or to 
someone else. But a logical proposition must be definable in i 
jective terms; that is, in such a way that one can tell what observable 
conditions would necessarily follow if it were true. 5 

Just as personal significance is irrelevant to the logical meaning 
of propositions, so it is irrelevant to their truth or falsity. A propos” 
tion is true if it turns out as expected, and false if it does not. 
Whether its being true or false is satisfying or annoying to anyon? 
1s entirely irrelevant. Its being true can cause much pain and suffer- 
ing or its being false can be pleasing beyond measure. 


BELIEFS ABOUT VALUE 


On the axiological side experimentalists distinguish between what 
is immediately liked, preferred, and desired and what, after reflec- 
tive thinking, is found likable, preferable, and desirable. In the 
classical philosophic tradition statements regarding what one likes OF 
dislikes, accepts or avoids, are called value judgments. These state- 


31 Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, op. cit., Pp- 320-325. 
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ments the experimentalist considers merely factual and descriptive. 
They are the subject matter with which a study of value begins 
Just as certain other statements may constitute the subject matter 
with which science begins. But they no more indicate what is val- 
uable than other primitive factual statements indicate what is true. 
They constitute only a point of departure. They are factors in an 
incompatible situation in which the subject matter under consider- 
ation is different from the subject matter of other situations in which 

liking and disliking and similar distinctions are not inherent. 
; The problem of value is a matter of deciding which instances of 
liking or disliking deserve to be liked, prized, esteemed, or the op- 
posite. For the sake of brevity, problems of negative values may 
be neglected here because things that are not in any way prized or 
esteemed in practical life are usually not problems. With this under- 
Standing it may be said that only those likings are values which are 
oe reflective thinking to be desirable. fa ag 
conceived falls within the pattern of reflective thinking 
already considered, Things are not good in a moral, religious, or 
aesthetic sense merely because they immediately seem so. Value 
Propositions are just as tentative and hypothetical as are scientific 
Propositions. Moreover, they are to be formulated, elaborated, and 
tested in the same general way. A warranted conclusion as to their 
vate he pods of ee king wc bw de a 
utilized as subject matter just as in the solu y 

other problem. e 
Specifically, subject matter consists of the immediate likings or 
i which provoke the problem, as do other ae 
: efining the situation; and it also consists O g 
Sestions, ideas, and hypotheses in regard to the good that may be 
“ved from past experience or records of such experience. But 
only beliefs about what is good that have been so developed can 
Properly be called values. P sog 
uch a conception departs from two older axiological ~~ 
1 Kecognizes, with certain philosophical emp oe the De- 
ief g and disliking are involved in evaluaton. ut T je TRESS 
that such uncriticized likings bear their own credentials. S 


are nej i i eem so. To 
© neither good nor bad because they immediately s 


: eg a i same wa, 
€ recognized as values such likings must be tested in the y 
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as other suggestions, ideas, and hypotheses are tested. Such a re 
ception also agrees with certain philosophical rationalists that m ‘ 
mediate liking raises a problem as to criteria. But it rejects t - 
belief of those rationalists that such criteria can be found in fixe 

and objective realities of any kind independent of human experience. 
The various traditional formulations of beliefs about the ultimate 
natures of values may be considered as sources of suggestion 
dealing with the specific problems of value, but they are not them 
selves values. Beliefs about values are values only when they have 
been found through reflective operations to be warranted assertions. 
When once established, such axiological beliefs may be used as 
axiological principles provided they are subject to further revision 
modification, and adoption through use and reflective thinking- 


Implications and Applications 


The features of school practice referred to by Dewey in demon- 
strating implications and applications of the universal growth men 
vary somewhat according to the interests of the teaching profesie, 
at different times, During his last years the main school topics Lan 
educational aims, curriculum development, and school administra" 
tion. The older topics—subject matter and method—are still recog 
nized as important, but because of the technical definition es 
curriculum formulated during the 1930’s, they are perhaps best co” 
sidered as features of curriculum development, just as discipline, 
pupil placement, and school organization are best considered g 
features of school administration. Consequently, we shall try to on 


h 3 i e 
ganize our account of Dewey’s discussion of the school around thes 
three topics. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


se Pe tect 

Dewey’s statement that the “trinity of school topics is so 

matter, methods, and administration or government” does not me 
that he minimizes the importance of aims.33 As a matter of fact, » 


32 Dewey, Experience and Nature, op. cit., Chap. 10. 


John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, New York, Minton, Balch, 19°% 
Chap. 10. 


33 Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 193. 
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the same book he gives more space to aims than to any other topic. 
Furthermore, it matters not what other school topic he may be dis- 
cussing at any time, he is almost sure to refer to aims or objectives. 
ee as it may seem to members and prospective members 
les Si een familiar with professional education 
oa an hana courses of study that stress some particular set 
AnS as all-important, Dewey does not propose any fixed set of 
as i as standards of direction, as have proponents of certain 
à eories. Nevertheless, he has not left the student entirely 
Without assistance in efforts to determine his own aims. He has said 
a much about aims in various connections that it is impossible to 
a here than to touch some of the high points and refer the 
T to the original sources. 
Padosi most systematic discussio 
tral aloe. of growth and democracy | 
oF ade eals of education and the good life in í 1 
th cation is to enable individuals to continue their education—or 
© object and reward of learning 1s the continued capacity for 
growth, Now this idea cannot be applied to all members of a society 
except where intercourse of man with man is mutual, and except 
Where there is adequate provision for the reconstruction of social 
ot and institutions by means of wide stimulation arising from 
a aly distributed interests. And this means a democratic 50- 
na The educational aims with which he is primarily con- 
ed belong therefore within the educative process and not 
Outside it, 
Pen define the nature of such aims as fall within an activity he 
z pan the likenesses and differences between results and ends on 
re One hand, and between ends and aims on the other. They all 
G the exhibition of energy. The nature of mere results Be 
ce in the movements of grains of sand in the yee e 
of ai e of ends is exemplified in the activities of bees; and e gae 
ms is exemplified in the orderly and ordered activities contro lle 
Be foreseen end that makes choice of alternatives pobe Se 
aim „an aim is all one with acting intelligently. - - - o 20 ar 
Is to act with meaning, not like an automatic machine; it 1s 


n of aims Dewey first reaffirms 
y as the universal and cul- 
n these words: “The aim 


84 Ibid, P: 117. 
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i A : 2 in 
to mean to do something and to perceive the meaning of things 1 
: i » 35 
the light of that intent. N 
anc A > 3 
Through the application of his analysis of results, ends, and wee 
iteri im: im i n out- 
Dewey proposes the criteria of a good aim: A good aim is “a nao 
growth of existing conditions;” it is flexible in that it em er 
within an activity and is capable of alteration with changing prt 
. as . . : ” at 
tions in the course of action; it represents a “freeing of activ: a 
in that it puts before the mind the “termination or — REF 
some process” by means of which the activity is directed, “rat! 
than something to be attained and possessed,” 36 ; "i 
These criteria of a good aim are as applicable to education ped 
any other directed occupation. The aim of the educator, like a 
i i 1 
of the farmer, for example, is to make the energies of Ea 
factors and his own activities work together rather than agains 


; ini or, 
another. According to Dewey, it is as absurd for the educator, 
whether parent or teacher, to set up his 


++. own aims as the proper objects of growth of the children as it mse 
be for the farmer to set up an ideal of farming irrespective of con A 
tions... . Only persons, parents, and teachers, etc., have aims, om fe 
abstract idea like education, And consequently, their purposes are 1n = 
nitely varied, differing with different children, changing as children e 
and with the growth of experience on the part of the one who teaches: 


Even the most valid aims which can be put in words will, as words, z 
more harm than good unless one reco 

rather suggestions to educators as to h 
and how to choose in liberating and di 
situations in which they 


gnizes that they are not aims, a 
ow to observe, how to look m 
recting the energies of the concre 
find themselves.37 


In the light of these crite 
characteristics of an 
educational aim “mi 


tia of a good aim in general, ari 
y good educational aim are defined: (1) Ago 4 
ust be founded upon the intrinsic activities en 
needs . . . of the given individual to be educated;” (2) It “must ae 
capable of translation into a method of co-operating with the aly 
tivities of those undergoing instruction;” and (3) if it is a wo 
good aim,” it is a comprehensive survey of the field of pres 


35 Ibid., pp. 120-121. 
36 Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
87 Ibid., p. 125. 
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activities rather than a mere abstraction that is disconnected from 
means,38 
In other connections in Democracy and Education and elsewhere, 
often in the discussion of other subjects, Dewey renders still more 
explicit the implications of universal growth and the democratic 
ideal for the nature, selection, and use of specific educational aims. 
Immediately following his systematic analysis of aims, he states their 
Implications for what he designates the so-called comprehensive 
ams, He points out that any such aim reflects certain cultural and 
ea ucational defects at some particular stage in the history of civiliza- 
tlon. For instance, natural development reflects a reaction and a 
protest against formal aspects of continental life that prevailed in 
the nineteenth century. And culture as an aim represents a reaction 
and a protest against the overemphasis on utility that prevailed in 
the early twentieth century. eit 
Now in the development of school programs and activities “com- 
Prehensive” aims may be used in three ways. First, some one of 
them may be taken as all-inclusive and therefore the sole standard 
of direction in the selection of all specific ends and means. Second, 
4 set of them may be used as an all-inclusive standard of direction 
in the same way. Third, they may be considered simply as stand- 
Points from which to survey the existing educational situation. 
.“Wey approves only this third way and finds such comprehensive 
ams valuable sources of suggestion in particular situations. Since 
different aims represent different points of emphasis, they are not 
Heonsistent. Therefore, the more of such aims, the better, because 
ae the educator to see things that he might otherwise 
From what he says in regard to the proper use of so-called com- 
Prehensive aims we may infer what he would have said in regard 
A Certain authoritative sets of aims. Such sets of general aims as 
= Principles, Purposes of Education for American Democ- 
Y» Needs of Secondary School Students, or Needs of Elementary 
ss ool Pupils are for him no less external than are the See 
5 Therefore, they are to be considered sources oF SUgS 


Patticular Situations, rather than standards of direction. Likewise 
38 Ibid 
80 7pig? PP 126-128. 
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the so-called scientific aims produced in the “scientific movement 
in education” by such authorities as Bobbitt, Charters, and Snedden, 
Dewey considers pertinent materials for use in the selection of aims, 
and not standards of direction to be immediately applied. Similarly, 
the aims incorporated in official courses of study, no less than other 
authoritative aims, are useful as sources of suggestion in the selection 
of aims, but real aims are indigenous to particular situations and 
cannot be fixed in advance by external authorities. Even the aims 
which the staff of any given school formulates could by administra- 
tors and teachers be considered suggestive rather than determinative 
of the aims of specific activities and programs. 

Implicit in Dewey’s analysis of aims, and his criticism of external 
aims, is his attitude toward what is now known as the social con- 
sensus method of determining educational aims. The advocates of 
this procedure would establish a set of aims, embodying both con- 
tent and method and derived through social consensus on the wants 
of man, as indispensable criteria in the development of educational 
programs and activities. For Dewey, such a consensus on human 
wants describes only what exists and not what ought to exist. Any 
predetermined aims or sets of aims that embody a specified content 
are no less fixed than are the scientific aims derived through the 
questionnaire technique. Like other fixed and external aims, they 
are useful only as sources of suggestion, but do more harm than 
good when taken as standards of direction in specific situations. 

In stressing the importance of thinking, Dewey reveals interesting 


sidelights on his conception of certain educational aims. He notes 
that 


There is no adequate theoretical recognition that all which the school 
can or need do for pupils, so far as their minds are concerned . . . is tO 
develop their ability to think. The parceling out of instruction amon§ 
various ends such as acquisition of skill... ; acquiring information - - “3 
and training or thinking is a measure of the ineffective way in which wE 
accomplish all three. Thinking which is not connected with increase ° 
efficiency in action, and with learning more about ourselves and the worl 

in which we live, has something the matter with it just as thought.* 


From this statement and his analysis of reflection, two CO”, 
clusions emerge. First, isolation of different psychological types ° 


40 Ibid, p. 179. 
# Ibid., p. 172. 
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aims—skills, knowledge, appreciation, etc.,—in the learning process 
is indefensible, Second, it is possible to define general aims of educa- 
tion in terms of the modes and qualities of experience, or even the 
cumulative effect of such modes and qualities, provided the subject 
matter content is not specified. Thinking itself is one such mode 
or quality. 

In his discussion of qualitative vs. quantitative values, Dewey 
considers the relation of the acquisition of specific measurable ends 
Re general qualitative ends. “How far is education a matter of 
forming specific skills and acquiring special bodies of information 
which are capable of isolated treatment? It is no answer to say that 
a human being is always occupied in acquiring a special skill or a 
Special body of facts, if he is learning anything at all. This is true. 

ut the educational issue is what other things in the way of desires, 
tastes, aversions, abilities, and disabilities he is learning along with 

'S specific acquisitions.” 42 Then he notes that whereas in the 
Psychological laboratory these more general traits are neglected, 
an educating individualities, no such exclusion can be had. The 
number of variables that enter in is enormous. The intelligence of 
the teacher is dependent upon the extent to which he takes into 
*ccount the variables that are not obviously involved in his im- 
a ife special task. Judgment is such matter of qualitative situa- 
tons and must itself be qualitative.” Then he points out that the 
Situations with which the parent or educator deals involve other 
than quantitative determinations and warns against the overem- 
Phasis on specific ends. “Exaggeration of their importance tends to 
oe judgment, to substitute uniform rules for the free play of 
iste e to emphasize the japa p e kana pee . 
- They contribute at most to the more e i g 
at ent practices in some subjects. . - « But they do not give any hop 
arger questions of reconstruction of curriculum and metho | 
ta is worse, they divert attention and energy af he =] 
o Struction due to change of social conditions and to 
traditions of the school system.” ** : 
ater on he raises the question of how educational values are to 
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be determined. He rejects as a fallacy the belief that social condi- 
tions determine educational objectives, and continues: 


Education is autonomous and should be free to determine its own ends, its 
own objectives. To go outside the educational function and to borrow ob- 
jectives from an external source is to surrender the educational cause. - -+ 
Educators have a place in this process, but they are not it, far from it... 
Education is itself a process of discovering what values are worth while 
and are to be pursued as objectives. To see what is going on and to ob- 
serve the results of what goes on so as to see their further consequences 
in the process of growth, and so on indefinitely, is the only way in which 
the value of what takes place can be judged. To look to some outside 
source to provide aims is to fail to know what education is as an ongoing 
process. What a society is, it is, by and large, as a product of education 
as far as its animating spirit and purpose are concerned. Hence it does 
not furnish a standard to which education is to conform. It supplies mate- 
rial by which to judge more clearly what education as it has been carrie 
on has done to those who have been subjected to it. Another conclusion 
follows. There is no such thing as a fixed and final set of objectives, even 
for the time being or temporarily. Each day of teaching ought to enable 
a teacher to revise and better in some respect the objectives aimed at 19 
previous work.!* 


Perhaps at this point the irresponsible criticism that Dewey is not 
concerned with aims should be exposed by a direct quotation. 
the close of the Inglis Lecture on the prevailing educational con” 
fusion, Dewey says that the one thing required is the recognition 
of new aims. “For confusion is due ultimately to aimlessness. + * ° 
The simile of new wine in old bottles is trite. Yet no other is 5° 
apt. We use leathern bottles in an age of steel and glass. The bottles 
leak and sag. The new wine spills and sours. No prohibitory holds 
against the attempt to make a new wine of culture and to provi . 
new containers. Only new aims can inspire educational effort for 
clarity and unity. They alone can reduce confusion: if they do not 
terminate conflict they will at least render it intelligent and profit 
able.” 45 


Finally, Dewey’s distinction between content aims and method 
‘4 Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
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iaae aia a be mentioned. For him, method and subject 
dieenetiche = components of educative experience and can be 
Bins pom eD y in retrospect through reflective analysis. When 
e a E 1s ne ; subject: matter refers to the what and method to 
caned. als oe een At this point, however, we are con- 
compared aoa : ects of method—the way pupils are treated, as 
his oxalate af i e effects of subject matter—the things studied. In 
cesis oF subi e idea of aims, Dewey seems to have in mind the 
termined in ject matter since they are specific and can be de- 
point of PR ecific situations. But method aims, from the stand- 
aiaee universal-growth theory, may at least be defined in 
Rte aga ay of method as the effects of individual re- 
method—the y notes four attitudes that may be cultivated through 
matter ma pi aa are treated—regardless of what the subject 
are a 3 e. Seer attitudes may be named, however, which 
matter. peas effective intellectual ways of dealing with subject 
single-mind 2 the most important are directness, open-mindedness, 
fs toime pe (or whole-heartedness), and responsibility. In 
mentions a explaining these attitudes or personality traits Dewey 
otitis ae others which may be taken as synonymous oF 
attitudes. Directness signifies confidence or straight- 
ibility of mind, ex- 
Single-mindedness 
7- Responsibility 
the disposition to consider 


m ti s t 
method A to time and which he doubt 
originality. S them are initiative, independence, coop 

Th : 
SS x . 
traits T effects of method he usually calls attitudes, personality 
» dispositions, habits, and qualities of experience. Nevertheless, 


ater ¢ 
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ive entalis find support not only in the whole philosophic 
ent to which they, along with Dewey and Mead, are com- 
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mitted, but also in the ideals of growth and democracy as Dewey 
has explained them in terms of beliefs about the ends and means 
of the school. Some experimentalists, like Childs and Counts, have 
found in Dewey’s beliefs about growth, reconstruction of experi- 
ence, and democracy support for the advance selection of the 
specific subject matter or content aims required for the realization 
of the new social order which they envision. On the other hand, 
some like Bode and Kilpatrick have found in these same Deweyan 
beliefs support for rejecting predetermined content aims of all kinds 
and for concentrating attention on the more general and flexible 
method ends, which they usually define in terms of attitudes, 1n- 
terests, ideals, and personality traits. 

Both groups recognize the importance of both kinds of aims, but 
members of the first group give the impression that for them subject 
matter or content aims are primary and fundamental in various 
educational situations, and that the qualitative method ends which 
seem fundamental to the second group are secondary and subsidiary: 
Members of the first group sometimes attribute to the second group 
the belief that content aims are mere means to the realization © 
general method aims, and members of the second group often at- 
tribute to the first group the belief that general method ends are 
mere means to the realization of specific content aims. 

In the controversy that raged in the 1930’s Dewey does not eke 
plicitly take sides. As was his custom in dealing with many issues 
on which his experimentalist colleagues in philosophy and education 
were divided, we see him simply restating his original position ath 
different terms. Although some 20 years before, he had already 
identified growth with the improvement of the quality of experience 
he now reaffirms his original interpretation of both growth an 
democracy and implies the necessity of defining both in terms ° 
preferred qualities of the process of experience and through a 
empirical study of experience itself. Although he himself does pe 
formally and explicitly define any set of such preferred qualitie 
to be used as standards of direction in the selection of both ends 

49 John L. Childs, Education and Morals, New York, Appleton-Century~ 
Crofts, 1940. 
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and means i Be dag : 
at is a mR his belief Ae the need Sg such 
ose ; 

ler agp sie the general philosophy to which the first 
they take Dewe hn pragmatists contributed most, should, if 
in determining — ee cooperate with one another 
agree with Dewey that p ICS programs, and activities. If we 
teaching” is paki 2 something hardly less than a revolution in 
realize that “the ral > and that it will come when all instructors 
è experience a ity of the mental process” or “the quality of 
then we have Me ich is had is the measure of educative growth,” 
€xperience are m a popi of determining what qualities of 
ers of the Pe esirable, and of so defining them that all mem- 
tematically eae fi profession can readily understand and sys- 

_ The peels y them over a wide front. 
tional aims En ng interpretation of Dewey’s conception of educa- 
education a that he recognizes the responsibility of deliberate 
OF qualities ia tivating certain fundamental dispositions, attitudes, 
Method aims eee! rather than others. These are process or 
s aring mee and no doubt include regard for human personality, 
ing, and ae the worth of the experimental method of think- 
‘act implies hr areas of common interests and concerns. But this 
owever desion such dispositions, attitudes, and personality traits, 
that can be £ ated, do not have a definite subject matter content 
Situations in prescribed in advance without regard to the specific 
Permanen which they are to be cultivated. The method aims are 
t and abiding in form, but in content they vary from one 


Situ . 
‘ton to another. 


This $ 
Gis ee aet 
Content > vip A recognitio 
Preciations 3 whether conceive 
Specific a in some other way. It likewise sl for D 
BAE of the tent aims of the right kind must be determined in the 
method aims by those 1n charge of concrete educational 
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he qualities of experi- 
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the primary aims. In 


hod aims also affirms, at least by im- 
n of the school’s responsibility for 
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form they are permanent and enduring, but flexible in content. 
They may—in fact, should—be defined in advance and then used 
as criteria in the selection of content aims in specific situations. 
Dewey does not go quite this far, but in effect is moving in this 


direction. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


For two reasons Dewey seldom uses the term “curriculum de- 
velopment.” First, when it emerged as one of the current features 
of school practice in the 1930's, he had already indicated the 1m- 
plications and applications of his version of the general philosophy 
of which he is one of the recognized founders. Second, in applying 
his philosophy to social institutions, including the school, he usually 
directs attention to current features of school practice rather than 
to making new classifications and introducing new terms. Neverthe- 
less, he would probably have approved from the beginning the 
present technical definition of the curriculum as “all the activites 
of pupils under the direction of the school,” or some close equiv- 
alent. 

Around the turn of the century he is already including the extra” 
curricular activities in his discussion of the curriculum. In some ° 
his later discussions of the school he shows that activity or experi- 
ence is not a distinguishing characteristic of any curriculum becaus®? 
pupils engage in activities and have experiences in any kind © 
school.®° And he shows further that the most important thing about 
any school is the quality of these activities or experiences. But 
from first to last he discusses whatever features of curriculum de- 
velopment—subject matter, organization, method of teaching, ete- 
are at the time of most concern to the teaching profession because 
they are the most useful vehicles for explaining universal growth, 
the democratic ideal, and desirable qualities of experience. P 

SCOPE AND CONTENT. For Dewey, curriculum activities or exper- 
ences always involve the pupils and the environment, especially the 
social environment. Consequently, for him the realization of aims 
consistent with the theory of universal growth or the improvement 
of the quality of experience in a democratic society requires tha 


50 Dewey, Experience and Education, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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Be 

oe at whatever educational level observe two prin- 

hich ts t psyc ological and the other sociological, neither of 

carly-as tioin Pg romised or subordinated to the other.> As 

fetes | 97 In the first paragraph of his “Pedagogic Creed,” Dewey 
his beliefs about the scope of the curriculum. 


I beli j 
ii ll seit proceeds by the participation of the individual 
almost ar = ee of the Tace. This process begins unconsciously 
gradually a : : T hrough this unconscious education the individual 
umanity has se o share in the intellectual and moral resources which 
technical i thn ge in getting together. . . . The most formal and 
ion in the world cannot safely depart from this general 


Process, | 
. It ca isn Se è E ‘ z 
tection 52 n only organize it or differentiate 1t in some particular di- 
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, and in the culture of the community on the other. “The 


child’ 

So insti i . , 
Startin wn instincts and powers furnish the material and give the 
of $-point for all education. . . - [I believe that] Knowledge 


Si ies 

in Ea parii of the present state of civilization, is necessary 
own St ae y to interpret the child’s powers. The child has his 
Until we can and tendencies, but we do not know what these mean 
be able to ¢ translate them into their social equivalents. We must 
inheritance pa them back into a social past and see them as the 
ject them Of previous race activities. We must also be able to pro- 
be,” 53 into the future to see what their outcome and end will 
be distinguished within 
the individual, they 
um at every school 


Si 
e oa types of subject matter that may b 
Would al] "Sipe soni to certain structures in 
cvel, But ; e represented in the school curricul ; i 
Place i TE what selections should be made at any given time and 
Encies OF th emocratic society depends upon the powers and tend- 
e ea pupil on the one hand, and the cultural conditions of 
ity on the other. In the light of the method aim of 
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universal growth, it is therefore impossible to determine in advance 
just what the subject matter content of the curriculum should be. 
Although advance selection on the part of official committees as- 
sisted by specialists in psychology, sociology, and other fields, is 
highly desirable, it is to be considered only tentative and suggestive. 
Likewise, such advance planning on the part of the school should 
be merely suggestive for the teacher, who in the last analysis is 
the curriculum-maker wherever the curriculum means “all the ac- 
tivities of the pupils under the direction of the school.” But in 
general, for Dewey, studies within the elementary school curriculum 
may be placed under three heads, an arrangement that has some 
philosophic value. 

The first group consists of those “which are not so much studies 
as active pursuits or occupations—modes of activity which appeal 
to the child for their own sake, and yet lend themselves to educa- 
tional ends.” This group of studies “presents to the child the same 
sort of activities that occupy him directly in his daily life; and 
Te-presents to him modes of social occupation with which he is 
thoroughly familiar in his everyday surroundings.” It includes 2 
wide variety of activities: manual training—“work with cardboard, 
wood, bent iron, the cooking, sewing, weaving, etc.”; plays 3P 
games and school gardens; and outdoor excursions and much of the 
observation and experimental work in nature study. Physical a¢- 
tivity, the use of bodily organs, is necessarily a phase of whatever 
directly occupies and absorbs the child.54 

The value of these physical activities in the direct training of 
hand, eye, and ear, and their effect in the indirect training of at- 
tention, imagination, and power of judgment is now recognized: 
The manual training movement has the support of the growing 1 
portance attached, in psychological theory, to the motor factor, 
which is so closely bound up with the intellectual elements ° 
sensitivity and ideas that they cannot be intelligently considere 
without reference to it. But besides these established beliefs, Dewey 
thinks there is “also something peculiarly appropriate, upon the 
social side, in demanding a considerable part in elementary educa- 
tion for this group of activities.” Constructive activities, he $s4y® 


54 John Dewey, “The Place of Manual Training į he El ta. Cours? 
of Study” (1901), ibid., pp. 53, 54. cit 
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“lay hold of the entire physical and mental organism; give play to 
fundamental aptitudes and instincts; and meet fundamental organic 
necessities,” so that “we should see what social needs they spring 
out of, and what social values, what intellectual and emotional 
nutriment, they bring to the child which cannot be conveyed as 

well in any other way.” 55 i 
_ The second group of studies consists of “the subject matter which 
Sives us the background of social life. I include here both geography 
and history; history as the record of what has made present forms 
Of associated life what they are; geography as the statement of the 
Physical conditions and theater of man’s social activities.” These 
Subjects naturally grow out of the manual training in the first group 
Which projects and ramifies into them inevitably. “It only remains 
for the teacher to be alert to these connections and to take ad- 
Vantage of them.” History, along with manual training, science, 
nature study, and art, is one of the controlling facts in primary 
= ee in the middle eel se of the elementary 
» Seography should also be included. f ee 

he third group consists of those “studies which give the pup 
command of the forms and methods of intellectual coe 
= inquiry. Such studies as reading, grammar, and the more tech- 
Meal modes of arithmetic are the instrumentalities which the ane 

has worked out as best adapted to further its distinctively intellectu: 


Interests, The child’s need of command of these, so that, using them 


free} i «ate the intellectual products of 
ey for himself, he can appropriate the a p aoe 


Pee ai as obyioue that they constitu 
rriculum. i 
Xtreme aphid on these studies, especially in the pe 
mak Dewey thinks, can no longer be justified as in an E z 
oe They have ions been the core of the elementary SC 00 
Curriculum in the first three years. Although other atua ay 
h, included, they are “introduced in strict subordination. T e. f 
iat “this mode of education was adapted to past conditions n : 
— Teason why it should no longer hold supreme ee x 
Present has its claims. It is in education, if anywhere, that the claim: 
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of the present should be controlling. . . . My proposition is, that 
conditions—social, industrial, and intellectual, have undergone such 
radical change, that the time has come for a thoroughgoing exami- 
nation of the emphasis put upon linguistic work in elementary 1n- 
struction.” 58 

Dewey would shift this group of studies from the hub to the rim 
of the curriculum for many reasons: the ability to read is no longer 
the sole avenue to knowledge nor the only tool which insures 
“control over the accumulated resources of civilization”; scientific 
methods of observation, experimentation, and testing “permit the 
pupil to begin his school career in direct contact with the materials 
of nature and life”; reading and writing are no longer the only 
open doors to learning and success; with the great change in the 
intellectual atmosphere these studies “lose their motive and motor 
force”; much of the time once devoted to the communicative arts 
must now be devoted to the practical arts which the shift from 4 
rural to an industrial life denies the child; evidence from physiology 
justifies, in the early years of the elementary school, more activities 
involving the larger muscles and fewer involving the smaller muscles; 
and the connection of the symbols and forms of these intellectual 
studies become more interesting and meaningful to children when 
approached through the first group.®® 

Although it is more difficult to document the implications of 
Dewey’s theory of universal and continuous growth for the scope 
and content of secondary education than it is for elementary, he has 
said enough in various connections to indicate his general position. 
His statement in the “Creed” that the “most formal and technical 
education in the world cannot safely depart” from the general 
process through which the individual “gradually comes to share in 
the intellectual and moral resources which humanity has succeeded 
in getting together” is as applicable to secondary education as to 
elementary. j 

The process itself sets the limits and determines the scope of all 
education. Dewey’s psychological principles about the powers and 
instincts of the child and his sociological principles about “knowl- 


58 John Dewey, “The Primary Education Fetich,” The Forum, 25:315-328 
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prepared to enter upon that special training which is needed to equip 
him for the particular calling in life which he finds adapted to the 
freest and most effective expression of his own powers.” 6- 

In his reference to general education as the primary function of 
the secondary school, Dewey indicates his beliefs as to the proper 
scope and content of the curriculum of higher educational institu- 
tions. Referring to the idea of special training mentioned above, 
he says: 


This, by whatever name called, is professional training. The extent to 
which our larger universities have already moved in this direction is con- 
cealed, first, by the fact that they still retain considerable secondary work 
in the earlier years of their course; and secondly, by the fact that training 
for the calling of teaching, or of special research, is marked off in the 
public mind from training for the calling of doctor, lawyer, or engineer. 
In reality the kind of training, which students receive to make them pro- 
fessors or directors of laboratories is, of course, as professional as that 
of the school of technology or medicine,®2 


Nevertheless, with obvious approval he continues: 


The movement, however, is steady, and I believe inevitable, in one direc- 
tion: the demarcation of secondary work as the period of general training 
and culture, thus restoring to it freshness and vitality by making it what 
it should be, the renaissance of the individual mind, the period of self- 
consciousness in the true sense, of knowledge of self in relation to the 
larger meanings of life; and the reservation of the higher institution for 
specific training, for gaining control of the particular body of knowledge 
and methods of research and verification which fit the individual to apply 
truth to the guidance of his own special calling in life. All of us have 
callings and Occupations—only the luxuriously idle and the submerge 
idle, only the leisure class of fashion and of pauperism, violate this law. 
When education ceases to ignore this fact, when it recognizes it frankly 
and fully, and adapts its curriculum and methods to it, the university W 
be coherent in itself and also doing what the people really want done.* 


Therefore, for Dewey, the function of the university is special- 
ized education as contrasted with that of the secondary school, 

61 Dewey, “The Place of Manual Training in the Elementary Course af 
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general education. This distinction between the university and the 
secondary school does not necessarily mean a formal reorganization 
of high schools, colleges, and universities, as at first sight it may 
seem. As to the scope and content of the curriculum, all types of 
institutions, however designated, should confine their efforts to their 
proper role. Students under the age of 20 or 21 should concentrate 
on general education, and older students should concentrate on 
Some form of specialized education. Practical conditions may re- 
quire that many existing institutions play a dual role of secondary 
School and university; but they should distinguish clearly between 
the two. For instance, the liberal arts college may for the first two 
years concentrate on general education—the secondary school, and 
then cooperate with some existing university in the preparation of 
students for research work in certain subjects—the university role. 

From the standpoint of a tendency that has been underway now 
for a long time and that Dewey thinks should be consciously and 
deliberately promoted, the ideal university consists of the various 
divisions, schools, or departments, the sole function of which is the 
Preparation of students for recognized professions or callings. These 
callings, of course, include not only medicine, law, and engineering, 
but also business, teaching, research, and others as conditions require. 
5 As for the subject matter for both general and specialized educa- 
ton, Dewey has very definite ideas. The curriculum of the second- 
ary school should be designed for students from thirteen or fourteen 
years of age to twenty or twenty-one, whether in the 7-, 8-, Or 
9-4-4, the 6-6-4, the 7-5-74 the 6-3-3-4, OF the 6-4-9722 plan, or 
Some other, and should represent the selection, differentiation, and 
Organization of materials implicit in the threefold classification of 
Studies for the elementary school. These three groups of studies, 
which are constantly expanding, include all that is of concern to 
man as man, whatever his calling may be. The particular items 
Selected and the way they are organized should vary from one 
Situation to another because of differences in abilities and interests 
of students on the one hand, and the cultural conditions of the 
community on the other. . 

The curriculum of the university conceived as a federation of 
Colleges, schools, or divisions, however designated, is vastly differ-- 
ent from that of the secondary school. For the university student, 
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that subject matter is selected which will, in the judgment of those 
in charge, best prepare him for some particular form of service, 
regardless of his ability or immediate interests. Although material 
must still correspond roughly to the three groups of studies, 1t 
varies in terms of the requirements for different professions rather 
than for the general orientation in the culture, as in the case of the 
ideal secondary school. 

For the present and in the foreseeable future professional educa- 
tion should be much more general than the specialized training pro- 
vided by the high schools and colleges of the past. The program 
of the traditional liberal arts college is too specialized not only for 
liberal or general education, but even for the training of research 
workers and teachers in the secondary schools and colleges. The 
programs of the usual technical high school and college are to 
specialized for a dynamic society in which unforeseen circumstances 
require skilled workers to change occupations, m 

SUBJECT-MATTER MATERIALS. Our summary account of Dewey $ 
conception of the curriculum must turn now from scope and con- 
tent to another closely related feature which may be designated as 
subject-matter materials. This topic has reference to the sources 0 
subject matter used in the development of curriculum, irrespective 
of scope and content. For Dewey, there are two kinds of subject- 
matter materials—the indirect and the direct—both of which a 
indispensable to curriculum activities that are really educative. 
“Much of our experience is indirect; it is dependent upon signs 
which intervene between the things and ourselves, signs which stan 
for or represent the former All language, all symbols, are 1m- 
plements of an indirect experience; in technical language the © 
perience which is procured by their means is ‘mediated.’ It stands 
in contrast with an immediate, direct experience, something in which 
we take part vitally and at first hand, instead of through the inter- 
vention of representative media.” 

Since the scope of personal, vitally direct experience is very 
limited, were it not “for the intervention of agencies representing 
absent and distant affairs, our experience would remain on the leve 
of that of the brutes. Every step from savagery to civilization 35 
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dependent upon the invention of media which enlarge the range of 
purely immediate experience and give it deepened as well as wider 
meaning by connecting it with things which can only be signified 
or symbolized.” The use of these mediating materials becomes in- 
creasingly important in curriculum development from the primary 


school through the university. 
But these materials are insufficient without an abundance of mate- 


rial derived from immediate and direct experience. “There is always 
a danger that symbols will not be truly representative; danger that 
instead of really calling up the absent and remote in a way to make 
it enter a present experience, the linguistic media of representation 
will become an end in themselves.” The only safeguard against this 
tendency toward the mere academic or bookishness is the use of 
the materials of direct and immediate experience which supplies the 
foundation for what in colloquial speech is called “a realizing sense.” 
This “realizing sense” means “genuine appreciation,” “coming home 
to one,” or “really taking it in.” It differs from the remote and 
coldly detached quality of representative experience in the same way 
as reading a technical description of a picture differs from seeing 
it; or as just seeing it differs from being moved by it. To pro- 
Vide this “realizing sense” of symbols and materials which are sig- 
nificant on their own account, direct experience is indispensable in 
Curriculum development at all educational levels, but more particu- 
larly for young children and beginners in any subject. The relative 
emphasis on the one or the other should vary with the experiential 
background of the student. But both are equally important, for 
Neither is sufficient without the other. f 
ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER. Another feature of curricu- 
lum development which Dewey constantly uses as a vehicle for 
demonstrating the implications of the theory of universal growth or 
Improvement of the quality of experience is the organization of sub- 
ject matter. It may refer to the problem of organizing material into 
Subjects or courses for study, Or of organizing the effects of such 
Material in the process of learning. For Dewey, the latter problem 
1S primary and determines one’s attitude toward the former. In prac- 
tice there are two different approaches to the problem of organizing 
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subject matter in the mind of the learner. The more usual procedure 
is to begin with the subject matter as organized in the mind of the 
teacher, the author of the textbook, or the expert in the field, 
analyze it into its logical elements, arrange them in the order of 
logical complexity from the simplest to the most abstract, and 
assign the simplest elements to the younger and inexperienced, and 
the most complex to the oldest and most mature students. A second 
approach is to have the learner begin with the subject matter as 1t 
is already organized in his experience and subject it to continuous 
reconstruction through further study.°° . 

The two approaches are often contrasted and called, respectively; 
the logical and the psychological methods of organization. Those 
who adopt the first approach emphasize the importance of the 
shortcuts and the economy of time. Dewey admits that less groun¢ 
will be covered in the second approach, but claims that what 1S 
learned will be learned better. As a matter of fact, he goes further 
and holds that whatever is learned must be learned in the “psy 
chological order” even by brighter pupils who apparently follow 
the logical order. When the educative process is conceived as re- 
flective thinking, the psychological and the logical order are not 
antithetical. “The ‘psychological’ as we use the term, is not, then, 
opposed to the ‘logical.’ As far as an actual process of thought 15 
truly reflective, it is alert, careful, thorough, definite, and accurates 
pursuing an orderly course. In short, it is then logical. ... A gent" 
inely reflective activity terminates in declaring just what the out- 
come is.” When formulated as definitely as possible, the outcome 
becomes a “true conclusion.” “Reflective activity also makes a sut- 
vey, a review, of the material upon which alone the conclusion rests, 
and thus formulates the premises upon which it rests.” Real learning 
always involves thinking, and “psychological thinking is just the 
actual process that takes place.” It has genuinely logical or reflective 
qualities because of its intrinsic intellectual elements and the pres- 
sure of circumstances.®T 

Proponents of the logical approach to the organization of subject 
matter in the mind of the pupil often neglect the psychological phase 
of reflective thinking, and the proponents of the psychological ap- 
proach often neglect the logical phase. In so doing, however, bot 

66 Ibid., pp. 256-261. 
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overlook “the internal and necessary connection between the actual 
process of thinking and its intellectual product.” One group “chinks 
that the mind is naturally so illogical in its processes that logical 
form must be impressed upon it from without.” The other group 

‘also assumes that the mind is naturally averse to logical form,” and 
that logical order “is of slight importance in education, at least in 
that of the young.” 63 
; For Dewey, “The basic error of the two schools is the same. Both 
ignore and virtually deny the fact that tendencies toward... truly 
logical activity are native to the mind” and show themselves even 
in early childhood. As a matter of fact, “the psychological and the 
logical, instead of being opposed to each other, .. . are connected 
as the earlier and terminal . . . states of the same process.” °° 

The logical arrangement of the expert is not, however, the same 
as that of the beginner. “That which is strictly logical from the 
standpoint of subject matter really represents the conclusions of an 
expert, trained mind” such as those of the conventional textbook. If a 
person is ever to be able to make such logical classifications, defini- 
tons, and generalizations, he must think “alertly and carefully on 
his own present level.” The beginner cannot “commence where the 
adept stops.” He should, however, “be trained to demand from him- 
self careful examination, consecutiveness, and some sort of summary 
and formulation of his conclusions, together with a statement of the 
reasons for them.” 7° 

In the foregoing Dewey is suggesting what he later will call pro- 
gressive organization, as opposed to both the tendency of certain 

traditionalists” toward “logical organization” and the tendency of 


ies i ization.” “When 
Ttain progressives toward “psychological organization 


education is conceived in terms of experience . . . a study ..- must 
be derived from materials . . - of ordinary life experience.” The first 
Step is to find “the materials for learning within experience,” and 
the second step “is the progressive development of what has already 
been experienced into a fuller and richer... and more organized 
form... that gradually approximates” that of the expert. The 
educative experience requires that equal thought and attention be 
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given” to both phases of the problem.” Although the second phase 
is more difficult than the first, those who deal with younger children 
“do not have much difficulty in determining the range of past 
experience or in finding activities that connect in vital ways with it. 
With older children both factors of the problem offer increased 
difficulties to the educator. It is harder to find out the background 
of the experience of individuals and harder to find out just how the 
subject matters already contained in that experience shall be directed 
so as to lead out to larger and better organized fields.” 1? Dewey 
insists that the problem be squarely faced by all who are concerned 
primarily with what real education ought to be. The starting point 
must be the experiential background of the learner, and the standard 
of direction must be the logical organization of the expert. 

In line with his conception of progressive organization of subject 
matter in the mind of the learner, Dewey suggests the responsibility 
of specialists for such organization of materials as will facilitate the 
work of the teacher. He indicates the need for experimenting with 
different plans of organization which may involve research special- 
ists as well as administrators, He emphasizes the need for breaking 
down the traditional isolation of school subjects. He calls attention 
to the possibilities of the project method and the problem method 
that cut across all subject-matter lines, He does not, however, dis- 
tinguish these conceptions and does not consider any one or all O 
them the only way out of the confusion symbolized by the isolation 
of subjects. For him it is not so much subject organization that 
Creates the barrier to progressive organization of subject matter 
learned as it is the sharp lines drawn between subjects on the one hand, 
and between subjects and the activities of social life on the other. i 

The time has come, he thinks, for a thoroughgoing reorganization 
of subject matter on all educational levels so that the occupations © 
the people will constitute the primary basis for the organization 9 
subjects and courses. Only then will liberal education and practica 
education be perceived as essential aspects of any education that 15 
truly liberal and general, and the teacher be free to promote pro" 
gressive organization of subject matter in the mind of the learne® 
at all educational levels. 
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main emphasis on this “thought” element, which is fundamental in 
activities whether they are primarily practical, moral, esthetic, or 
intellectual. This pattern of general method is identical in principle 
with the steps of reflective thinking conceived as the method of 
knowing, which has already been mentioned in the preceding section 
as a feature of knowledge. 

For the convenience of the reader, one of his most recent formu- 
lations which he systematically applied to procedure in teaching 4s 
here cited: “The two limits of every unit of thinking are a per- 
plexed, troubled, or confused situation at the beginning and a 
cleared-up, unified, resolved situation at the close.” Of these awa 
situations, the first is “pre-reflective” and the other “post-reflective. 
The phases or aspects of the pattern of reflective thinking within 
these limits “are (1) suggestions, in which the mind leaps forward to 
a possible solution; (2) an intellectualization of the difficulty oF 
perplexity that has been felt . . . into a problem to be solved, a ques- 
tion for which the answer must be sought; (3) the use of one sug- 
gestion after another as a leading idea, or hypothesis, to initiate an 
guide observation and other operations in collection of factual ma- 
terial; (4) the mental elaboration of the idea or supposition . « - in 
the sense in which reasoning is a part,...and (5) testing the hy- 
pothesis by overt or imaginative action.” 7 

For Dewey the principles of reflective thinking are applicable to 
every feature of the learning-teaching relationship. They are the 
criteria for determining the function of the recitation or whatever 
device or technique the teacher may use in dealing with pupils. They 
are equally applicable on all educational levels and with all types ° 
subject matter. They are not, however, conceived as chronologic 
steps to be followed in order. They are logical principles to be co" 
sidered as criteria in planning, developing, and evaluating curricu- 
lum activities and in selecting devices and techniques to be used. 
Although as a method of curriculum organization the principle o 
reflective thinking may be considered one among a number ° 
devices that may be used, it is the universal method of teaching 2$ 
it is the universal method of science and research, 

As Professor Childs says, pragmatists generally agree with Dewey 
that “so far as possible the acquisition of skills, techniques, mean- 
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the way out of the educational confusion is to define a set of desirable 
qualities of the process of experience for use as criteria in the develop- 
ment of educational programs and activities on all educational levels. 


His analysis of experience in Experience and Education seems to point 
in this direction. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Compared with his formal treatment of educational aims and cur- 
riculum development, Dewey’s discussion of school administration 
is very scattered and incidental. For example, in his most complete 
educational work, Democracy and Education, he refers to the top!¢ 
only three times.” In the first instance, he merely indicates that 
administration is in part responsible for securing “school facilities 
of such amplitude and efficiency as will in fact and not simply 1" 
name discount the effects of economic inequalities and secure to al 
the wards of the nation equality of equipment for their future 
careers.” In the second instance, he simply recognizes without com- 
ment that administration is one of the main features of school prac- 
tice. “The trinity of school topics is subject matter, methods, an! 
administration.” In the third instance, he summarizes the import ° 
what he said earlier about the social function of education by stat- 
ing that “the measure of the worth of the administration, curricu- 
lum, and methods of instruction of the school is the extent to which 
they are animated by a social spirit.” Still, in various connections, 
he says enough about school administration to indicate the implica- 
tions of the theory of growth and democracy for some of the mor? 
important topics usually classified as primarily administrative. 

POLICY-MAKING. For Dewey, the seat of authority in school ad- 
ministration as in the federal government is to be found in the co” 
sent of all concerned openly arrived at. When so conceived, scho® 
boards, superintendents, principals, presidents, and teachers are # 
administrators. In an autocratic society it is the responsibility a 
those at the top to decide what is good for the people and to requir? 
their official representatives at each lower level to follow the rules 
and regulations they provide for the realization of these ends. +° 
school administration the relationship of officials to one another 5 
known as the line-staff organization. The administrator at each lower 
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Dewey’s argument in favor of administrative provision for the 
participation of teachers in policy-making is to be found in the 
promotion of growth in a society committed to the democratic way 
of life. “The best way to produce initiative and constructive power 
is to exercise it. Power, as well as interest, comes by use and prac- 
tice.” Teachers are better qualified for the “delicate task of devel- 
oping character and good judgment in the young” when they “have 
that understanding of what they are doing that comes from having 
shared in forming its guiding ideas.” The only way of conserving 
what is good in the experience of “successful teachers” is to pro- 
vide for them to transmit it to “other teachers who might profit by 
it.” Unless teachers understand the reasons for the courses of study 
they are called upon to use in the classroom, waste is inevitable.8? 

PUPIL DISCIPLINE. As a feature of school administration and man- 
agement pupil discipline is usually conceived as the problem of main- 
taining order, but for Dewey discipline is a personality trait to be 
acquired by each pupil. Such a trait may be conceived as a habit of 
following directions and doing as one is told or the habit of self- 
control. For Dewey the power of self-control on the part of the 
pupil is an educational ideal and the criterion to be considered an 
the determination of methods of maintaining order is a condition 
of instruction. 

Discipline in this sense consists of “the power to recognize w 
one is about” and “persistence in accomplishments.” A discipline 
person has been trained “to consider his activities, to undertake them 
deliberately,” and he has the “power to endure in an intelligently, 
chosen course in the face of distraction, confusion, and difficulty: 
Such a person has the essence of discipline which means “power z 
command; mastery of the resources available for carrying throug 
the action undertaken. To know what one is to do and to move t° 
do it promptly and by use of the requisite means is to be dis- 
ciplined. . . . Discipline is positive.” 83 

When thus conceived “discipline is a product, an outcome, an 
achievement, not something applied from without. All genuine €< io 
cation terminates in discipline, but it proceeds by engaging the my 
in activities worth while for their own sake.” Furthermore, “ the 
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ganization in which all individuals have an opportunity to contribute 
something, and in which the activities in which all participate are 
the chief carrier of control.” The teacher or educator in charge is 
responsible for arranging “in advance for the kind of work (by 
which I mean all kinds of activities engaged in) which will create 
situations that of themselves tend to exercise control over what this, 
that, and the other pupil does and how he does it.” 86 : 

Although Dewey recognizes the fact “that preparatory planning 
by the teacher” may be done in such “a rigid and intellectually in- 
flexible fashion that it does result in adult imposition,” this kind of 
planning is not inherent in the principle involved. It is the teacher's 
responsibility to arrange conditions that are “conducive to com- 
munity activity and to organization which exercises control over 
individual impulses by the mere fact that all are engaged in com- 
munal projects.” The control that the teacher is to exercise “when 
education is based upon experience and educative experience is seen 
to be a social process,” is vastly different from that which he exer- 
cises when the pupils are a class rather than a social group. He 
“loses the position of external boss or dictator but takes on that of 
leader of group activities.” He is, however, responsible for seeing 
that forms of intercourse are developed “that are inherently app!°- 
priate to social situations.” 87 

Finally, the educator in charge should not forget that as a a 
sentative of the group he is responsible for maintaining the kind 0 
order which the development of educational activities requires. When 
the source of control rests in the educational situation, the number 
of occasions in which the teacher will have to intervene will be 
fewer than when it rests in the teacher or in an external authority- 
Still, there are times when the teacher “has to exercise authority 1” 
a personal way. When it is necessary ... to speak and act firmly, a 
is done in behalf of the interest of the group, not as an exhibition © 
personal power. This makes the difference between action which He 
arbitrary and that which is just and fair.” 8 Children can and will 
understand this difference. 

PUPIL PLACEMENT. It is practically impossible to document 
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Jf and of the other pupils in- 


i 
eff! of its aspects without 
ee on the quality of the present 
volved experience of the pupil himse 
Si is the final criterion. . : 
Nee the proper use of such formulas is equally appli 


fixed formula as the 


criteri : epee er : : 
is mn of pupil placement. School administration and instruction 
much more complex operation than is the one factor contained 
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in a scientific result. “The significance of one factor for educational 

ractice can be determined only as it is balanced with many other 
factors.” This principle is of universal application. “No conclusion 
of scientific research can be converted into an immediate rule of 
educational art. For there is no educational practice whatever which 
is not highly complex; that is to say, which does not contain many 
other conditions and factors than are included in the scientific 
finding.” 3 ? 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. Perhaps the best way to explain Dewey’ 
attitude toward organization as a feature of school administration 
is to compare the various systems now in operation with those 19 
operation at the close of the nineteenth century. In 1888 President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University addressed the Department 
of Superintendents of the National Education Association on pa 
School Programs Be Shortened and Enriched?” In 1892 he at- 
dressed the same group on shortening and enriching the grammar 
school course; and in the same year he addressed the National Edu- 
cation Association on “Undesirable and Desirable Uniformity 1 
Schools.” 

At that time there were three different forms of school systems- 
the 9-4-4 plan in New England, the 7-4-4 plan in the South, an 
the 8-4-4 plan in other parts of the country, the first figure aes 
to the elementary school, the second to the high school, and oe 
third to the college. Today the main types are the 6-6-4 plan, t 
6-3-3-4 plan, and, in principle if not, in fact, the Spares 4 
plan, in all of which the different figures correspond, respective y 
to the elementary school, the junior high school, the senior Pe 
school, the junior college, the senior college, and the profession 
schools or the university. js 

At the autumn meeting of the affiliated and cooperating schoo 
of the University of Chicago in 1902, we find President Harper on 
Dewey giving the discussion initiated by President Eliot a new t 
They both question the existing organization of public men 
and Dewey endorses President Harper’s proposition to shorten i 
elementary school to six years and extend the high school to 5% 
pointing out the advantage of the proposed reorganization. 


jve- 
89 John Dewey, The Sources of a Science of Education, New York, Li 
right, 1929, p. 19. 
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With respect to the elementary school, Dewey recognizes the 
danger, if the proposition were carried out in a purely mechanical 
way, of restricting “the movement to introduce more worthy ob- 
jects of study and important modes of activity” and of promoting 

a reaction to the more formal and mechanical courses which we 
are just now at great cost escaping.” °° With respect to higher edu- 
cation he recognizes the danger also of excluding “important facts 
of general culture from the education of those going into professions 
when more specialized and professional work are begun at the very 
Outset of the university period.” But such an outcome he is con- 
vinced is not inherent in the proposal. «|, this quantitative and 
external rearrangement is only .-- for the purpose of securing 
administrative conditions of an internal and qualitative readjustment. 
The real value of the scheme is in the opportunity it affords and 
the demand it makes for a more efficient division of labor between 
the elementary, secondary, and collegiate members of the educational 
Organism.” 91 i 

For Dewey, the proper aim of the elementary school is “to or- 
ganize the instincts and impulses of children into working interests 
and tools,” rather than “to cover a certain amount of ground in 


Studies and thus acquire a certain amount of knowledge.” To 


accomplish this task he thinks six years ought to be enough, and 


eye 5 

limiting the period to that time would... tend in the long run to 
P à alae p 

make clear what is the real issue 1n elementary education. A six- 


year period he says 


would enable the high school to face its own peculiar problem: That of 
Opening to the mind avenues of approach to all the typical phases of na- 
ture and society, and acquiring 2 sympathetic knowledge of these areas 
of life—culture, in a word. Facing its own problem without distortion 
from outside pressure, it would have free space and leisure in which to 
Work out that knowledge of the universe of nature and of humanity that 
is worth while; and that would enable its graduates to undertake later 
*Pecialization in professional and research lines in an intelligent way— 
Intelligent both as to consciousness of their own capacities, tastes, and 
needs, and as to the knowledge of the relations of the particular province 
dis, Johi Dewey, “Discussion,” Educational Review, 21:469-476, May 1901, PP- 

> 470, 471. 

*! Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 
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to which they are to devote themselves to the whole federated field of 
life.9? 


For Dewey it is the function of the schools to do what the people 
want when they understand their real needs. Social democracy 
means an abandonment of the opposition of the upper and lower 
classes and the corresponding educational system that supports it. 
“It means a common heritage, a common work, and a common 
destiny. It is flat hostility to the ethic of modern life to suppose 
that there are two different ends of life located on different planes; 
that the few who are educated are to live on a plane of exclusive 
and isolated culture, while the many toil below on the level of prac- 
tical endeavor directed at material commodity. The problem of out 
modern life is precisely to do away with all the barriers that keep 
up this division.” Of the university, in which he apparently includes 
the liberal arts college, he continues: “If the university cannot aC- 
commodate itself to this movement, so much the worse for it. Nay, 
more; it is doomed to helpless failure unless it does more than accom- 
modate itself; unless it becomes one of the chief agencies for bridg- 
ing the gap, and bringing about an effective interaction of all 
callings in society.” 93 

For Dewey, shortening the elementary school and lengthening the 
secondary school constitute, then, a first educational step in bridging 
the gap in the culture which supports the isolation of the people into 
the upper and lower classes—a step which evidently involves 4 re- 
organization of the college and the university. Both the elementary 
and the secondary schools are to be devoted to general education: 
broadly conceived to include “acquaintance with the best that has 
been thought and said and done in the past and the practical iar “ 
—or more truly speaking, the social factor, the factor of adaptatio? 
to the present need of the people.” 94 5 

Although both schools are devoted to general education, assigning 
young children and adolescents to different schools seems to be both 
educationally and administratively justified. Children under 12 °F bead 
years of age are still tied closely to the home and have different 1 


92 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 


93 John Dewey, “The People and the Schools,” ibid., PP- 459-47! passim. 
94 Ibid., p. 463. 
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oe — from older children. Since adolescence begins 
cme. 13, the elementary school should end and the high school 
: begin at that age. Moreover, by the beginning of adolescence 
ee Be sufficiently distinguished subjects implicit in 
or ane old classification of subject matter in elementary edu- 
in permit more departmental organization and systematic 
ction. 
ae am contemplates the increasing accumulation of knowl- 
Rie the ever-lengthening period of childhood due to industrial 
of PEE he realizes that they force a corresponding extension 
time devoted to formal education. He sees that it must be 
PA to at least 20 or 21 years of age for everybody and to at 
Ec o years further for those who enter the learned and tech- 
Bene ae essions and callings. For reasons already mentioned, the 
quali 4 yen: should be devoted to general education, which, in 
als e should be the same for all, and in content represent the 
types of human culture. 
s program means for Dewey that s 
fiton i period of 8 years, from the 
dek gh the first two years of college. Such a concept, however, 
le not commit him to any unit or sequence of units of fixed 
Š ngths such as the junior high school, the senior high school, or 
i ariaya. What it does is to provide a perspective in the light 
oy poms different units and sequences of units may be considered 
deme situations. The types of schools most satisfactory in any 
thes ans those which best facilitate general education. When 
a Junior high school is introduced, it is to be considered a second- 
ae school, and when the junior college is introduced, it is to be 
a a secondary school rather than a division of higher edu- 
auon, 


F P à 
or Dewey, higher educatio 


econdary education would 
6-year elementary school 


n, which is the function of the uni- 


e should be specialized and cover a period of three years. But 
niversity so conceived does not necessarily mean the abandon- 
T of all four-year colleges or even the four-year college on the 
cafi rsity campus. The university proper, whether located on one 
the Ta or on many campuses, 1S limited to specialized education in 

road sense which includes not merely skills and techniques 


Tequired : i oe, 
€quired in the practice of a profession, but also the principles that 
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explain them and the cultural perspective which their adequate 
application requires. In other words, professional education has its 
general as well as its technical aspects. , 
For instance, psychology is an essential aspect of the specialized 
preparation for law and medicine. When professional education 1S 
thus broadly conceived, several of the recognized subjects that sup- 
ply the content of general education would be represented in the 
programs preparatory to any profession. In fact, the programs of 
some students—those preparing for teaching or research—would in- 
clude more extensive studies in some of the same subject fields that 
supply the content of general education. For example, a student pre 
paring to teach physics would take advanced courses in physics ani 
related subjects. . 
The differentiation of schools for any age group below the uni- 
versity is objectionable because such distinctions as the classica 
high school, the technical high school, and the industrial high school 
support the traditional class distinctions that should be abandoned. 
In actual practice all types of school in response to popular demands 
tend to become very much alike. j 
According to Dewey, skilled workers that our industrial civiliza- 
tion requires can get the necessary technical training more eco 
nomically on the job than in specially designed programs provide 
in separate schools, departments, or courses on either the elementary 
or the secondary school level. The best preparation the public schoo 
can give skilled workers in any field below the learned professions 
and callings is an allround general education in which relevant ele- 
ments of the cultural tradition and the practical arts of modern life 
are both included. The narrow vocational training in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the past is now inadequate. The constant 
changes in the fields of business and industry require corresponding 
changes in the technical qualifications of skilled workers. Those who 
are narrowly trained cannot shift from one occupation to another 
but those who spend their period of formal schooling on genera 
education are not thus handicapped. In this respect the products Q 
the so-called technical schools and the so-called classical schools are 
in the same boat. 
Since for Dewey it is the function of education to bridge th 
tural gap that separates one class of people from another, those forms 


e cul- 
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of school organization that tend to narrow or close it should be 
favored and those that tend to widen or maintain it should be op- 
posed. For that reason Dewey opposes the movement to establish 
a Separate system of vocational schools. As Curti says, for Dewey, 
it seemed to be an overt attempt to have the public school system 
legally and actually recognize the stratification of classes and adapt 
its administrative machinery, its course of study, and methods of 
Instruction to perpetuate that stratification.” 9% 

This idea of bridging the cultural gap in our civilization also ex- 
plains Dewey’s emphasis on intermingling pupils of various back- 
rounds, interests, and capacities, and of relating school and 
community life, In the administration of individual schools, practices 
within thé school should be relevant to approved practices outside 
the school. For Dewey, “There is nothing in any one study or any 
One calling which makes it in and of itself low or meanly practical. 
Itis all a question of its isolation or its setting.” °° The school should 
be so organized as to avoid the isolation of subjects as well as of 
Students of varying interests. It should be made a social center for 
Several reasons, not’ the least of which is that it would bring together 
ar as Of different interea and callings to participate in activities 

n concern. 


Cultural Conditions 


Like other theories of education and the good life, universal 
8towth is an aspect of a general way of thinking about the world 
of nature and of man, Therefore, it reflects the cultural background 
of the new way of thinking of which Peirce, James, Mead, and 

“Wey are the recognized founders, and the particular cultural con- 
tions under which it was developed and applied to school educa- 
ton. The cultural background of this theory is much the same as 
that of the habit-tendency theory, but the conditions under which 


® Merl i Educators, Report of the 
erle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Bauch > y 
Commission on the Social Studies, hE New York, Scribner's, 1935, P- 530- 


ewey, The Educational Situation, op. cit. PP- 76-77: ý 
97 Y, The Educationa , 0 Pn 
ohn Dewey, “The School as a Social Center, National Education 


Socios 
tation Proceedings, 1902, Ppp- 373-383- 
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Dewey developed and applied his theory are somewhat different 
from those under which James developed and applied his. James 
died in 1908, but Dewey lived to see the First World War, the 
recent phenomenal rise of the labor movement, the development of 
totalitarian states on both the right and the left, the Great Depres- 
sion, World War II, and the emergence of the atomic age—all of 
which have had some influence on the development and applica- 
tion of the universal-growth theory. p 
The philosophical background of this new way of thinking since 
the rise of modern science in the seventeenth century—also a cultural 
condition—influenced Dewey as well as James. The universal-growth 
theory and the habit-tendency theory may properly be considered 
earlier and later educational versions of this new way of thinking. 
As a thorough student of the history of philosophy and as a phi- 
losopher sensitive to the changed conditions of the modern world, 
Dewey sees the conflict of new scientific knowledge and new 107 
terests of modern man with traditional values, He sees also, as di 
Peirce, James, and Mead, the inadequacy of the Cartesian compro- 
mise which recognized the natural sciences as the source of reliable 
beliefs about the physical world, and the theological sciences as the 
source of reliable beliefs about values. j 
Unlike the classical philosophers since Descartes, Dewey rejer 
the Cartesian dualism, which for him lends philosophical support = 
all kinds of separations, inconsistencies, and confusions in our Wes ; 
ern culture and civilization. He goes further afield and out of door 
to find a new working hypothesis that will overcome this dual 
He finds a basis of orientation in naive human experience, but he 
relies more on anthropology than does James. As a philosopher. 
recognizes the authority of science, but does not confine his phi he 
sophical beliefs about nature and man to an interpretation of : 
findings of science. For him, scientific knowledge serves a limiting 
role in philosophy. It is a part but not the whole of human ape 
ence, of which philosophy is a synoptic account. For Dewey» ailt 
materials on the basis of which such a synoptic account is to be b yr 
include much more than scientific knowledge, but must not be 
consistent with it. . hic 
Through the application of naive experience as a philoso. 
method, Dewey concludes that reality is not a revelation or 
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Closure of intellect, thought, or cognition. Since experience includes 
all the aspects of individual and environment, it is much more in- 
clusive than knowing, which may be distinguished within it. Reality 
1s therefore what it is experienced to be rather than what it is 
known to be. Knowledge is secondary and instrumental, but, never- 
theless, is indispensable to a life that is good to live in the modern 
world. It is a means of rendering experienced objects meaningful, 
a the useful, and of destroying or neutralizing the harm- 

Scientific knowledge is the most reliable and dependable because 
of the method by which it is acquired. Therefore, for Dewey one 
function of philosophy is to define a method that is consistent with 
the Scientific method, and that is applicable in all fields, whatever 
the Subject matter may be. The method of reflective thinking which 

© proposes as the universal method of research and education is 

rived from an analysis not only of the practices of scientists but 
also of certain practices in everyday life. This is the method that 
many successful Americans have always used. It is the method 
Which the primitive conditions of pioneer life in America forced 
Men to adopt because they were confronted with problems much 
More pressing than determining the substance or structure of reality. 

For them, the knowledge acquired through reflective thinking 
Was the only dependable means of advancement, and often of sur- 
vival. The use of technology has transformed the pioneer and rural 
life of our fathers into a highly industrialized economy. This tech- 
nology is the product of reflective thinking involved in applying 
Scientific knowledge, which is itself a product of the same method 


în its most refined form. Most of us recognize and appreciate the 
f this method in both 


Many benefits derived from the application o 
Production and communication.% 
e social problems that now confront our people | 
Se than those which our fathers had to face in carving a nation 
of the woods and transforming an agricultural jnto an industrial 
pee my. They may, therefore, come to appreciate the pans | 
of Still greater advantages to be derived from extending the metho 
reflective thinking to other fields, especially education. If so, 


le are no less 


98 ü 
Childs, op. cit, pp. 3-22. 
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the universal-growth theory, which includes the universal application 
of this method, would in this respect meet with general approval. 
The universal-growth theory and its underlying philosophic pre- 
suppositions clearly assume an interpretation of the idea of progress 
that took form during the eighteenth century. From this point of 
view the Golden Age, if there is such a thing, lies in the future 
rather than in the past. The philosophy of growth and instrumental- 
ism is oriented to the future rather than to the past. The test O: 
ideas is to be found in their future application rather than in their 
conformity to past ideas, however derived. A better life for all in 
this world is recognized as a possibility, but the goal of perfection 
cannot be envisioned and is not near at hand. Life is a process; an 
gradual improvement of its quality is a reasonable expectation. But 
even when conceived in terms of the quality of the process, progress 
is not inevitable, for it is not inherent in the nature of things but 
dependent upon human thought and effort. ; 
This interpretation of the idea of progress seems consistent with 
the attitude of the American people. They are oriented toward the 
future rather than the past. They are not, however, primarily gon? 
cerned with some distant goal of perfection but with more im- 
mediate ends that are the outgrowth of existing conditions. Nor do 
they believe that even general improvement is inevitable. They are 
committed to self-reliance rather than dependence on others. For 
them life is what they make it; an opportunity to think, speak, an 
act in matters that concern themselves is preferable to security 3f 
the price of freedom. They do not identify change with progress 
but they welcome it as an opportunity for improvement. l 
An interpretation of progress which the theory of univers? 
growth requires is so compatible with the beliefs of the American 
people that this theory can be systematically applied to the present 
cultural situation. It will not, however, seem convincing tO thos¢ 
who think they know the structure of the ideal social order an 
the means by which it can be attained. Nor will it appeal to thos? 
who believe that cultural conditions are so critical that the only 
hope for the future is the commitment of the teaching professio” 
to the promotion, through public schools, of a new social orde 
whose structure can now be envisioned. But to those who peliev® 
that the quality of human experience can be gradually and increas 


ingly improved over a wide front through cooperative thought an 
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effort, the ideal of progress as an aspect of universal growth will 
seem practical and promising under present cultural conditions. 
Finally, democracy as a way of life rather than as merely a form 
of government is a cultural condition of Dewey’s version of this 
new way of thinking and of his formulation and application of the 
universal-growth theory of education and the good life. For Dewey, 
Democracy is “a way of life, social and individual. The keynote 
of democracy as a way of life may be expressed . . . as the necessity 
for the participation of every mature human being in formation of 
values that regulate the living of men together: which is necessary 
from the standpoint of both the general social welfare and the full 
development of human beings as individuals.” 99 
The individual is the only one who can know authentically how 
things affect him. He is unique and can make a significant contribu- 
ng n, however small, to the formation of social values. Therefore, 
his participation in determining social policy is an essential aspect 
of democracy as a way of life. Such sharing in policy-making is 2 
necessary means of promoting both individual development and 
Social welfare. It is properly considered a criterion of every kind of 
Social arrangement in a democratic society—industrial, political, 
domestic, and educational. It is necessary for citizenship and there- 
Ore is an essential phase of education in a democracy. f 
This ideal of a way of life is not to be identified with everything 
that has been called democracy since the Enlightenment. It includes 
the idea of political democracy developed by the ancient Greeks 
aud applied by the rising middle class. But unlike their idea, it 
includes all men rather than certain classes of men. It includes the 
idea of respect for personality and humanitarianism implicit in 
Primitive Christianity, but rejects the belief that only a select group 
of leaders can determine what is best for all. It includes something 
Of the nineteenth century romanticism, but rejects its anarchistic 
extremes. It includes the twentieth century idea of social responsi- 
ility for individual welfare, but rejects economic determinism and 
Politica] paternalism. It recognizes the desirability of individual free- 
om and responsibility, but also respects socially constituted au- 


thority, 


Not everyone approves democracy as a way of life, which 


80 . ini jon,” op. cit, p- 458. 
Dewey, “Democracy and Educational Administration, op. cit, pP. 45 
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Dewey’s theory of universal growth in its various aspects assumes. 
It seems preposterous to those for whom democracy is merely a 
form of political arrangements. It seems impractical to advocates 
of any form of paternalism, however devoted they may be to the 
advancement of the common man. It seems too conservative to 
those who would abandon all forms of authoritative regulation, 
however established. It seems insufficient to those who identify 
democracy with any particular form of economic determinism. It 
seems too gradual and too slow to those who wish to build, through 
public education, a new social order of some particular axa 
It is acceptable only to those who believe that the participation O 
the common man in forming social policy is essential to the fullest 
development of the individual and the greatest improvement 0 
society.1 


Concluding Comments 


The development of the universal-growth theory marks a turning 
point in the history of educational theory in this country. All later 
theories, including recent versions of old theories, embody within 
themselves the reactions of their authors to Dewey’s theory. Those 
already considered in our account were developed prior to, ac 
simultaneously with, the theory of universal growth. Those tha 
follow, even the more recent, are somewhat different from what 
they would have been without Dewey’s influence, his philosophy 
and its educational application. These considerations explain the 
placement of universal growth before the more recent education?” 
applications of philosophies much older than experimentalism. Con 
sequently, their place in our account as well as in the history ° 
education requires that certain current misconceptions of the uni- 
versal-growth theory be corrected at this point. n 

One of these misconceptions is that Dewey’s theory of educate 
has undergone a radical change since World War I. When his are n 
on individuality appeared in the Journal of the Barnes Foundatl? 


100 Childs, op. cit., pp. 3-22. New 
Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men: The Story of Western Thought, 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1950, Chaps. 10-15. 
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around 1925, condemning educational doctrines which some students 
of education attributed to Progressive Education and also to Dewey, 
certain members of the faculty at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, hailed it as a shift in Dewey’s general position from the 
left toward the right. This writer was at that time one of Dewey’s 
students and decided to look into the matter. 

Dewey’s beliefs about reality explicitly stated in Experience and 

ature (1925) are clearly implicit in The Logical Essays (1900). 
His beliefs about knowledge, defined in the second edition of How 
We Think (1932) and in Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (1938), 
are an elaboration of the same conceptions stated in The Logical 
Essays (1900), How We Think (1909), and Essays in Experimental 

gic (1916). In the Preface to How We Think (1932), which is a 
revision of the 1909 edition, Dewey says: “The whole logical anal- 
ysis of reflection has been rewritten and, it is believed, very con- 
siderably simplified in statement. At the same time, the basic ideas, 
those that gave the original work its distinctive character, have not 
only been retained but have been enriched and developed fur- 
ther,” 201 Our present survey indicates that his position on such 
topics as the participation of teachers in school policy-making is 

© same in 1937 as in 101,40? and further, that his emphasis on 
qualities of experience in Experience and Education ( 1938) is an 
elaboration of a position taken in Democracy and Education ( 1916). 

herefore, the conclusion seems warranted that Dewey’s educational 
theory has remained fundamentally the same from first to last. 

In the minds of many both within and without the teaching pro- 
ession, Progressive Education is the application of Dewey s phi- 
losophy of education. But our survey shows beyond question that, 
although he welcomes the Progressive Education movement > a 
Starting point, he is convinced of the inadequacy of the principles 
aad Practices of many of its proponents. For him, the en. eee 
Schools often go as far wrong in one direction as the gee 
Schools do in another. For him the problem in educational theory 


101 Dewe : ; jji : 
>» How We Think, op. city P- 1 5 ji . Cit, 

nee Dewey, “The People and the Schools,” Educational Review, op. C» 
g: School and Society, 


igbewey, “Democracy and Educational Administration,” 
id., P- 460, 
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is not to decide what is progressive or traditional education but 
what is good education, and a choice between them is not the only 
alternative. “Those who are looking ahead to a new movement in 
education, adapted to the existing need for a new social order, 
should think in terms of Education itself rather than in terms of 
some ’ism about education, even such an ’ism as ‘progressivism.’ pane 
But perhaps the biggest mistake of all is to ascribe to Dewey the 
sponsorship of specific devices and techniques to be generally ap- 
plied. Between the two World Wars almost every educational re- 
former—conservative, reactionary, or radical—who advocated any 
means of improving education, for purposes of publicity advocated 
it as a concrete application of Dewey’s philosophy of education. 
Proponents of various plans of curriculum development that kept 
teachers busy during the Great Depression invariably let it be known 
that the proposals were in line with both Progressive Education 
and Dewey’s philosophy. Sponsors of the program of education for 
life adjustment acted in the name of growth and democracy 45 
conceived by Dewey. The problem method, the project method, 
the activity curriculum, and the core curriculum, as measures o 
curriculum reform were all conceived as conforming to the practical 
demands of Progressive Education, growth, and democracy 3S 
Dewey interpreted them. p 
The same was true of administration, whether related to classifi- 
cation, promotion, school discipline, pupil placement, or organization 
of the school and the school system. Consequently, when the forces 
of reaction gained the upper hand during the late 1940’s and early 
1950's, those who were disappointed with superficiality in the T 
form measures that had been introduced into the schools, and those 
who wished to return to past practices, condemned Dewey’s edu- 
cational theory as the root of all they found wrong with education 
Educational critics differ among themselves as to the significance 
of specific devices and techniques of general application, but they 
are all mistaken in taking them as implications of the universa? 
growth theory. As our survey has shown, Dewey rejects any pe 
requirement of any kind, whether aims, content, organization, a 
methods of teaching, or anything else. No fixed set of aims can 


103 Dewey, Experience and Education, op. cit., pp. vi-vii. 
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a 
brine d = apes The specific subject-matter content 
Hest Pace ials should always vary with the interests and capaci- 
SPaclvantina = and the needs of the community. The organization 
as “i n school systems should vary in different communities. 

No a ‘universal best device or technique of teaching. 
HE comers a fixed means or ends are acceptable to Dewey. 
directly ri +e James that even the findings of science cannot be 
higinées oe ated into educational procedures of any kind. Au- 
eyeing proposals of all kinds are to be welcomed as sources of 
darpa m , and the more, the better; but only those directly in 
i anr responsible for deciding specifically what should be done 
techies e esi With regard to the relativity of devices and 
Swen a there are no exceptions in education or any other field. 
r d ai not exclude even experience as the method of phi- 
recogmze « T he himself is committed. When all philosophers 
iiy oe the method of pointing, finding, showing, and the neces- 
good fair Soe what is pointed to and accepting what is found in 
and without discount . . . then the word and notion of 


experi F : 
perience might be discarded.” 1°* 
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The movement in philosophical and educational thought of which 
the habit-tendency and universal-growth theories are two versions 
has been called pragmatism, instrumentalism, experimentalism, ant 
objective relativism. Any one of these terms broadly conceived 15 
satisfactory, but in recent years many students of education pre er 
experimentalism. It has reference to a general movement and not 
merely to some one of its different versions. Since experimentalism 18 
an open rather than a closed system, it can be indefinitely develope 
through the use of new materials and constantly applied to any new 
features of practice that emerge as cultural conditions chang®- , 
the second generation of experimentalists, William H. Kilpatrick 
and Boyd H. Bode are the recognized leaders in educational theory: 
This chapter is therefore devoted to their theories of education 4? 
the good life. 


THE DEMOCRATIC-CHARACTER THEORY 


—_— : n 
The significance of character as a value of the good life and as 
aim of education is generally accepted. What we mean when ¥ 
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Say’ he “is a character” is not at all what we mean when we say he 

1s a good (moral) character.” This distinction is indispensable to 
an understanding of Kilpatrick’s theory of education and the good 
life. A person’s character is all his “tendencies to regular and pre- 
dictable behavior.” 2 A good character is at least self-directing. A 
democratic character is the good character who respects the per- 
Sonality of others and cooperates with them in making group living 
foster the general welfare. It is the kind of character that is best 
qualified to live the good life conceived as a life good to live.? 
When character is so defined, Kilpatrick’s theory of education is 
Properly designated as the democratic-character theory. 

Even as a young teacher and administrator before he came under 
the influence of Dewey and Thorndike, Kilpatrick is seen critically 
examining the existing school practice and its supporting assump- 
tions and finding it indefensible. Later he comes to call the estab- 
lished system the “old school” and the “old education” to distinguish 
it from what he considers a better system and which he envisions 
as the “new school” and the “new education.” The main difference 
between the two systems is that the old education is subject-matter- 
centered and the new is character-centered. After the organization 
of the Progressive Education Association (1919), it was therefore 
Only natural to identify Kilpatrick with Progressive Education as 
Contrasted with traditional education. p 

This identification is logically permissible provided it is clearly 
understood that the character-centered education Kilpatrick has in 
mind is a certain kind of progressive education rather than progres- 


i : Le 
Sive education in general. As Dewey pointed out as late as 1951: “In 
ducation and the work of 


the best sense of the words, progressive e 
i Kilpatrick are virtually synonymous. I say in the best sense be- 
Cause the phrase ‘progressive education’ has been and is frequently 
used to signify almost any kind of school theory and ae 
parts from previously established scholastic metho, TE = 
aS often been criticized as constituting progressive e — 7 
taken progressive education to mean methods on the pa o F 
teacher which are marked chiefly by following the immediate an 
rgsa iliam H. Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, New York, Macmillan, 
D P. 356 
2p: . 
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spontaneous activities of children in the schoolroom.” 3 Dewey then 
takes pains to show that progressive education in this sense does not 
apply to the work of Dr. Kilpatrick. In order to avoid confusing 
Kilpatrick’s theory with progressive education in this sense, as well 
as to distinguish it from Dewey’s theory, to which the term pro- 
gressivism also has been applied, the term progressive education will 
not be used here. 

In calling it the democratic-character theory, however, it must 
be pointed out that although from the very beginning Kilpatrick 
has some such conception in mind, it is late in his career before it 
is fully developed. During his early years at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, prior to 1930, he considers himself primarily 
an interpreter of Dewey’s philosophy in terms of Thorndike’s psy- 
chology, and takes growth or reconstruction of experience—which 
he sometimes calls the remaking of life—as the ultimate aim of edu- 
cation. It is only with the development of his own psychology of 
learning and his philosophy of a life good to live that he uses the 
term “character” in defining his educational theory. Consequently, 
any adequate account of his mature philosophical, psychological, 
and educational outlook must be based mainly on his later rather 
than his earlier works, which made him famous. 


Philosophical Foundations 


As a student of education Kilpatrick naturally gives primary €m- 
phasis to those aspects of general philosophy that are most directly 
related to education. The new outlook he takes to include the philo- 
sophical foundations of the democratic-character theory and defines 
it in terms of beliefs about such themes as the life process, the nature 
of man, social institutions, selfhood and civilization, individual 2” 
society, change and progress, culture and morality, learning 2° 
thinking, respect for personality and democracy, and the good life. 
He does not, however, neglect such central philosophical topics as 
reality, knowledge, and value, but for the most part he considers 
them as they seem relevant in his discussion of other topics mor 


3 Samuel Tenenbaum, William H. Kilpatrick, Trail Blazer in Educatio™ 
New York, Harper, 1951, p. Vii. 
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directly related to education. In fact, some of his beliefs about cer- 
tain aspects of these philosophical topics are so clearly implicit that 
they can be inferred, and others are so explicit that they can be 
documented. 


BELIEFS ABOUT REALITY 
Historically, philosophers often take sides on the ultimate sub- 
Stance or structure of reality. Beginning with the existence of mind 
and matter which they take for granted, the dualists believe they 
ultimate and separate substances; the idealists believe that in the 
i St analysis the physical is one aspect of mind; and the materialist 
elieve that the mental is reducible to the physical. For Kilpatrick 
the insoluble problems in these beliefs can be avoided through in- 
ductive study of situations that involve thinking. “No one can doubt 
the observed fact that what we do is affected by what we think. ... 
l we actually know about ‘thinking substance’ is that thinking 
and behavior do take place. . . If we refuse to make the unwar- 
Tanted assumption of ‘substances,’ we have no problem to solve.” 
n so saying he rejects not only metaphysical dualism but also meta- 
Physical materialism, that reduces mind to matter, and metaphysical 
idealism, that reduces matter to mind. As he phrases it: “Metaphysics 
Must fit the facts of life, rather than have facts fit a metaphysics 
made superior to and in disregard of the facts.” * 
A closely related problem on which philosophers have often taken 


Sides į ‘ Pat $ nae 
des is what is known as predeterminism and indeterminism. On the 


One hand, the predeterminists hold that human conduct is a part of 
nature and subject to the law of causation in the same way as all 
other natural objects. Therefore, they conclude that whatever a 
Petson thinks or does is fully determined by preceding events. On 
the other hand, the indeterminists believe that the mind of man 1s 
Outside nature and not subject to the natural Jaws of causation; as a 
Aculty of the mind, man’s will is therefore free. Kilpatrick rejects 
Oth positions. Again he refers to actual situations, and shows that 

* man is free in a sense in which a brick or a moth is not, because 
man can learn, criticize, and better avoid evils and attain values. ; 
or Kilpatrick causation as a process “ig the combined effect o 


PE 
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all the factors that enter into an event to determine what it shall 
be. ... When a moral decision is being considered, it is the influence 
of thought on thought and feeling, and of these on decision.” In a 
moral situation a man will intelligently complete a program of action 
that is better than any other alternative he finds and, if his moral 
character is effective, will “accept this program and proceed to put 
it into effect.” Here both insight and character are involved. “This 
insight and this particular character as they come together, each 
being what it is at the time, will uniquely determine the decision. 
And this resulting decision . . . is as inevitably caused—determined 
at the time, not predetermined—as is true of the acts of brick or 
moth.” All these actions are determined by what has gone before 
but the decision of the man is not predetermined; his decision is 
free.5 Furthermore, experience seems to testify that there are situ- 
ations in which the outcome is contingent on human foresight and 
effort. 

But even such moral freedom, which seems to be a fact of ex- 
perience, is denied by those who accept cosmic determinism. For 
Kilpatrick, however, this conception of the world of nature and of 
man is now obsolete. This is predeterminism and contradicts the 
belief that effort counts in the affairs of men, which is a fundamental 
assumption of his whole theory of education and the good life. 

Kilpatrick marshals five arguments against the doctrine that the 
law of causation fixed events at the beginning of the world once 
and for all.¢ 

The argument from common sense is that “it would explain away 
the whole behavior situation on which life is based, including even 
the wish to argue the question. Against such notions common sense 
does and must rebel. If anything is real, it is that effort counts.” 

a The argument from the logic of science is that the predeterminist 
attempts to prove his doctrine by assuming . . . that his doctrine is 
not true. Such a logical contradiction invalidates the conclusion.” 

The argument from the psychology of behavior is that causation 
is consistent with desirable personal freedom and moral responsi- 
bility and essential to their actual exercise; that such exercise re- 
quires also a plastic and contingent situation; and that determinism 

5 Ibid., pp. 186-187. 

6 Ibid., pp. 193-196. 
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permits and even supports the essential life process of free and re- 
sponsible effort, which the doctrine of predeterminism negates. 

The moral argument is that the acceptance of predeterminism 
“will confuse and obstruct moral behavior and will even deny to 
morality the plasticity and contingency in human affairs necessary 
to its very existence”; that “this theory is increasingly denied by 
competent scientists”; and that, therefore, “it is as yet unproved 
and . . . denies any effective status to the essential social institution 
of morality.” 

The argument from an infinite universe is that in a uni- 
verse infinite in its details it is impossible for us to choose for 
study “a finite number of discrete physical objects in such a way 
that we can apply our known mechanics and mathematics” and can 
“foretell the future movements of the chosen objects.” Such a view 
is impossible because from either within or without our infinite 
universe there might come another body to upset the otherwise 
known movements. 

In concluding, however, Kilpatrick emphasizes his conviction that 
particular determinism, the “law of causation,” holds in all situations. 
His denial of predeterminism is at the same time an acceptance of 
the “law of causation.” “In an infinite universe, whether the outside 
body will or will not influence events remains inconclusive up to the 
last moment of the determination of any event chosen for considera- 
tion.” But such an “event is finally determined only as it actually 
happens, but not in advance of the happening.” Looking back- 
Wards we may say that it was predetermined, but in “looking ahead 
we always face the uncertainty of what an infinite universe may 
Supply. In one final word, we can in our infinite world accept de- 
terminism without accepting predeterminism.” 

Implicit in the foregoing effort to integrate the moral demands 
of freedom and the scientific law of causation is the assumption that 
reality is pluralistic, continuous, and dynamic. For Kilpatrick as for 

ewey, the world of nature and of man is a concatenation of related 
but relatively independent events. For him as for James and Dewey, 
the various levels of existence—the physical, the vital, the mental, 
and the social—are continuous throughout. For him as for James, 


T Ibid. 
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our universe is still in the making, and for him as for Dewey, ex- 
istences are uncertain and precarious. For him as for the others, 
events are contextual in that they are relative to the systems to 
which they belong. For all these beliefs he finds support in his study 
of culture, his interpretation of science, and his analysis of specific 
practical situations. 

Kilpatrick’s analysis of man as part of nature is rather striking. 
Through inductive studies he distinguishes two kinds of human 
traits. “One set, rather strictly hereditary, is shared largely by man 
with at least the higher of the lower animals. The other aggregate 
seems peculiar to man and depends on the existence of selfhood.” ê 
The tendencies in the first group are individual in origin rather than 
social: “But any control over them is learned and this learning pro- 
ceeds almost exclusively under social guidance following cultural 
standards.” These tendencies may be changed to some extent through 
learning, but only “such traits as are widespread and refuse to yield 
in fact to learning” may be said to “belong to human nature.” 
Among these are hunger, sex, and anger. 

Human traits of the second group are social rather than individ- 
ual in origin. They emerge in the development of the self through 
the interaction of the human organism with the social environment. 
Once acquired, they are as imperious and inevitable in some of theif 
demands as are hereditary traits, and may therefore be considered 4 
part of human nature. Among these desire for recognition is 4 
typical example. It is practically universal and very insistent, but 
unlike the traits in the first group it is learned. “It grows directly 
out of the self-other origin of human selfhood and depends for its 
existence upon the contrast between the self and the others.” The 
same is true of other traits in the second group such as “the recog- 
nition of agency . . . the sense of oughtness . . . the acceptance ° 
responsibility, the existence of conscience. . . . These traits are 
in essential character practically inevitable results when a self-othet 
type of being lives under group conditions.” Only two others nee 
be mentioned: “The desire to communicate with other people” si 
“to know anything that we think others know which concerns us: 

The answers to certain questions in regard to the nature of human 


” 


8 William H. Kilpatrick, Selfhood and Civilization, New York, Macmillan, 
1941, PP- 130-134. 
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nature depends upon which of these groups of traits we have in 
mind. When human nature is conceived in terms of the hereditary 
traits, it is generally considered permanent and fixed. Man “has no 
innate or instinctive endowment either to tell him what is right 
rather than wrong or to incline him, in general, either toward or 
against what others would recognize as the morally good.” But 
when human nature is conceived in terms of the acquired traits, it is 
Subject to constant change and normally develops a moral character. 
“The natural and practically inevitable outworking of the self-other 
compounded personality living normally in a social group is to 
develop what may be called the moral-nature or moral-character 
machinery of human personality.” Although the person may not 
choose the morally good deed, “his act can have, and normally will 
thereafter have, a moral quality... . The self-other personality weve 
will normally develop the self-conscious traits of agency, accounta- 
bility, and sense of oughtness” together with “responsibility and 
Conscience.” These are the “personality equipment for moral con- 
duct.” What use a person will make of it “depends on the character 
he builds and the way this interacts with the environment.” On this 
level “man ceases to me amoral. His conduct will have moral quality; 
it may, however, be either good or bad.” ° ; F . 
On the psychological side, as already indicated, for Kilpatrick 
we mind-body problem has been created by philosophers who have 


hypostatized the mental and physical aspects of experienced things 
into mental and physical substances. If we take social, mental, vital, 
ced to be, the assump- 


mad physical phenomena as they are experien 


and useless, For Kilpatrick, too, 


tion the mental processes serve use ions me 
of organic life. But the subject matter of scientific psychology t 


1S of primary concern to students of education, morals, and aon 
Consists of the distinctly human behavior that emerges under the 
Conditions of social life. Such behavior includes not only thinking, 
feeling, and willing on the highest level, but also learning at 
ess of acquiring the distinctly human traits resulting from evelop- 
Ment of the self in social relationships. For guidance 1n promoting 


9 Ibid, 
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the acquisition of these traits Kilpatrick finds both “behaviorism” as 
developed by John B. Watson and A. P. Weiss and the connection- 
ism of Thorndike inadequate and inapplicable. , 

Kilpatrick tries with some degree of success to find support 1n 
Dewey’s philosophy for his own original idea of shifting emphasis 
in education from the acquisition, under penalty, of subject matter 
prescribed in advance to the building of character, and to express 
it in terms of Thorndike’s psychological theory. Eventually, as his 
distinctive theory of education becomes clearly established in his 
own mind, he finds it necessary to develop a new psychology for 
explaining and applying it. For him the character-centered education 
representing the new outlook requires a different theory of learning 
from that of the subject-centered education representing the old 
outlook. But unlike specialists in psychology, he is concerned with 
developing the subject of education rather than the subject of psy- 
chology as such. His treatment of learning, therefore, differs from 
the usual treatment. It is concerned with the learning of self- 
conscious humans rather than that of lower animals; with the human 
learning that promises most for man; with a theory of learning that 
sees the child from birth as a behaving, feeling human being, whose 
present living is to be respected and properly guided so that what 
is learned will be used now in making present living more effective. 

The problem, then, is to develop a theory of learning which 
squares scientifically with the facts of life and learning and to use itin 
meeting the express demands of higher human living for such ends as 
reasoning, initiative, creativity, responsibility, and co-operation. © 
theory Kilpatrick develops holds: “(i) that behaving is typically 
an essential part of the learning process; (ii) that the learning goes 
forward best, if not solely, in a situation of concrete personal living; 
(iii) that the learning comes from behaving, not from mere repeti- 
tion of words... ; (iv) that the first application of learning comes, 
normally. , within the experience in which the learning takes places 
in fact, that the learning comes typically in order to carry On this 
experience,” 11 

In biology Kilpatrick finds suggestions that support certain aspects 


10 Ibid., pp. 86-94. 


11 Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, op. cit, pp. 235-237, 238- 
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of this theory. Among the more striking are those which will now 
be mentioned.22 
: “Learning is the tendency of any part or phase of what one has 
lived so to remain with the learner as to come back pertinently into 
further experience.” The earlier stages pervade the later stages of any 
learning experience. Because the mind of man biologically has not 
improved significantly since he became homo sapiens, his capacity to 
learn must have been developed before that time. The learning in 
which behaving is an essential part comes closer to man as a behav- 
ing organism than any form of learning that came into existence 
after the invention of writing. 
_ This is the kind of learning which, 
in the development of democratic and ethical character. In this con- 
ception of learning, “for one to learn anything, he must first ive that 
thing.” For instance, “to learn community spirit means,” first of 
all, that he has “so got it in him” that he will himself, as oppor- 
tunity may occur, put it into effect. It includes attitude, interest, 
and habit of so acting that others can count on him as occasion de- 
mands. Learning thus involves overt performance and internal con- 
cern. To live such a thing as school spirit pupils “must have the 
°pportunity to respond, and must in fact so respond, with that spirit, 
to some life situations.” Opportunity, however, is not enough; ac- 
Ceptance is also essential. “Acceptance in some degree, positive Or 
Negative, is always present in the learning then going on; each per- 
Son, whatever the enterprise, feels his degree of acceptance of that 
thing at that time under those conditions. Degree of acceptance of 
any part of an experience means degree of living that part of the 
experience.” : 
R On the basis of the analysis of which the foregoing is an abbrevia- 
ton, Kilpatrick states his new theory of learning in two ways. (1) 
We learn what we live, we learn each item we live as we accept it, 
and we learn it in the degree we accept it.” (2) “We learn our re- 
Sponses, only our responses, and all our responses; We learn each as 
we accept it to live by, and we learn it in the degree we accept it. 
The implications of this theory of learning as Kilpatrick indicates 


them can now be summarized.’* First of all, life consists of the hap- 


for Kilpatrick, is fundamental 
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penings affecting us and our responses to them. About any one such 
happening three things may be distinguished: “(i) the happening, 
objectively considered; (ii) the happening as I accept it; and (iil) 
my response to the happening as I understand and accept it. That I 
may mistake the happening is quite possible; but if so, the clearer 
does it become that I respond not to the objective happening, but 
to my mistaken sizing up of it.” Second, the degree of learning any 
particular item depends upon the degree that we live it, count 1t 
important, or find it meaningful and useful. Other things being 
equal, items learned are recallable in the degree of the frequency 
and recency of their use. Third, some things are fully learned at 
once, but others, like our regard for friends, our standards, our 
ideas, and our principles, are learned over a period of time; that 1s 
cumulative learning. > 

Such cumulative learning may be simultaneous or concomitant. 
“In any significant experience, the human organism acts as an Or- 
ganized whole; . . . Each experience is thus a complex of many inter- 
acting parts and aspects.” Successive similar experiences repeat 
certain thoughts, feelings, and movements of previous experiences, 
and when accumulated and organized in relation to any experience, 
object, or situation, they become attitudes, interests, and ideals. For 
instance, while pupils are learning assigned subject matter, they are 
also learning at the same time attitudes toward the teacher, toward 
the school, toward the subject, toward each other, and toward them- 
selves. Out of these concomitant, cumulative learnings—“‘concep- 
tions, attitudes, ideals, standards, habits, skills, and the like—is the 
child’s character all the time being formed.” 


BELIEFS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 


Any complete philosophical treatment of the roblem of knowl- 
edge involves a Systematic consideration of the origin of knowledges 
the method of knowing, the objects of knowledge, and the validity 
or truth of ideas. Although Kilpatrick does not deal fully and sy 
tematically with any of these topics, it is possible to infer, from his 
scattered statements about them and from his own method of re- 
search, some of his more important basic assumptions about knowl- 
edge. From his contrast of the nature of knowledge as conceived by 
Plato and Aristotle with that of modern experimental science since 
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Galileo, it is evident that for him the foundation of reliable knowl- 
edge is not to be found either in the a priori disclosures of reason 
or in the direct revelation of the senses. Reliable knowledge is a 
Product of what he calls inductive thinking, which apparently is 
not fundamentally different from scientific method, and the more 
inclusive method of reflective thinking as defined by Dewey. 

The nature of the inductive method he proposes is exemplified in 
the way he develops the “experience theory” of learning. His first 
Step is to analyze the difficulty of adequately defining—in terms of 
Thorndike’s connectionist psychology—the learning process required 
by his conception of an ethical and democratic character as the aim 
of education. The second step consists in entertaining suggestions 
and ideas as to the nature of the theory of learning required. The 
third step is setting up a definition of the experience theory as an 
hy pothesis. The fourth step is checking it against the relevant find- 
Ings of science and observed facts. The fifth and final step consists 
in the application of the experience theory which the evidence in- 
dicates to be a warranted conclusion. Kilpatrick's inductive method 
of developing his theory of learning seems in principle consistent 
with both the scientific method and Dewey’s pattern of reflective 
thinking, k 

The objects of knowledge are, fo 
of antecedent, fixed realities nor mere means of satisfying personal 
desires: they are products of inductive studies, the subject matter 
Of which is observed facts and suggested ideas relevant to the situ- 
ation, They are instruments of control rather than objects of con- 
templation. As instruments of control they serve as sources of 
Suggestion in subsequent study, but they are subject to future modi- 
fication by these studies. 

For Kilpatrick, as for the experimental scientists and for Dewey, 
the criterion of the truth claim of any proposition is to be found in 
the future rather than in the past. Its logical meaning lies solely in its 
Practical implication or application, and its validity depends upon 
the extent to which it does what it is expected to do when put into 
effect, Kilpatrick’s theory of learning is to be justified like any other 
eg Pothesis in the long run, only on the basis of its future applica- 

ons, F 
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one to recognize the significance of inductive knowledge, especially 
the discoveries and inventions of the experimental scientists. Even in 
his earlier works when seeking support, in the philosophy of Dewey, 
for his emerging theory of character building, and trying to express 
it in the language of Thorndike’s connectionist psychology, he gives 
science credit for the changes that have taken place in industry and 
education. “I think science lies at the bottom of our discoveries and 
our inventions; without it they would not have been; and our dis- 
coveries and inventions in turn underlie the changes in modern 
industry. You have only to mention steam, electricity, and chemistry 
to see what I mean.” 14 

Such inductive knowledge and the method of acquiring it that 
contemporary civilization reflects are for him from first to last 
fundamental aims of education. “The building of knowledge and 
thought are important school aims.” The character he stresses is able 
to think adequately before it decides to act, and to do so, “it must 
have a wide range of effective knowledge.” To be effective, knowl- 
edge must “help life to go on better and to make it more meaning- 
ful, and to deal with it more intelligently.” But to do these things, 
knowledge must be “learned on the basis of its present functioning 
in the life of the learner.” 15 The inductive method, which is also 
the method of reflective thinking through which the most reliable 
knowledge is acquired, is also the method of education in its intel- 
lectual aspects. In the last analysis all knowledge is inductive in that 
it is derived through reflective thinking in concrete situations. 


BELIEFS ABOUT VALUE 


For Kilpatrick, values psychologically considered are criticized 
wants. When the human organism comes into interaction with the 
environment, there typically results a stirring within from which 
typically arises a want. Two such wants may occur at the same time 
and conflict. This situation requires reflective thinking. “When I do 
think through a conflict of wants and come out with a criticized 
principle of action, that principle becomes a value. A value in this 
sense is thus a want which has been critically evaluated and found 


14 William H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, New York, Macmillan, 
1925, p. 253 


5 Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, op. cit., pp- 368, 369. 
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worthy of choice.” Kilpatrick is convinced that “everyone ‘who 
expects to amount to anything’ must do a good deal of such valuing. 
And live up to the values he sets up. The worthy man will accumulate 
and live such criticized values. In this sense he has. . . a guiding out- 
look on life; and in the degree that this outlook is consistent, part 
with part, and defensible to reason, in like degree he has what may 
Properly be called a philosophy of life.” *° 

Of the different psychological bases of values arising from re- 
flective criticism of wants, Kilpatrick distinguishes five." The most 
common and widely recognized of these is the satisfaction of wants: 

The satisfaction of getting and enjoying what we want, with the 
added fact that the stronger the want is felt, the greater is the re- 
sulting Satisfaction.” In contrast to this satisfaction is “the satisfac- 
tion from effort, from devising and using means in the pursuit of a 
desired end or aim.” In the former the satisfaction comes from the 
ends but in the latter it comes from the ™eans used, “the actual 
Process of devising and using promising means.” Another form of 
Satisfaction stems from the principle of leading on, which Dewey 
calls happiness. “When an enterprise grows under effort, additional 
Satisfaction is produced.” With proper qualification it may be said 
also that “variety increases satisfaction.” Variety may not be an 
Organized form of satisfaction, but it is a “fact that one kind of 
activity tends, if continued too long, to pall. Change to something 
new is thus welcome, especially if the new is satisfying on its own 
account.” Finally, there is “the satisfaction that comes from living 


Up to one’s own personally held standards. . . . The finer the char- 
acter of an individual the ramet and finer will be the quality of his 
and the greater the pro- 


Satisfaction from living up to his standards; and the gre 
Portion of such individuals the higher the civilization.” i 
Life’s values for Kilpatrick consist of the areas of life in which ; e 
Oregoing satisfactions are “especially to be found.” The oe ve 
Points of emphasis, though somewhat different from the usual, are 
ss striking than the interpretation he gives them.”* sais 
se Physical health, whose importance is generally eo 3 A 
neither the highest value as Herbert Spencer thought, nor the lowes 


+ PP- 14, 15. 
» Pp. 148-150. 
d., pp. 151-158. 
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“« 
as Aristotle thought. The apparent conflict may be resolved hid 
seeking such physical health and vigor as allows the other consti a 
ents of the good life their best chance to come into vigorous being. 

2. Mental wholeness, the well-regulated personality, has been 
only recently differentiated and is too often disregarded, ire 
less, “if there be any one single value which is essential to all else 4 
the good life, this seems to be it.” If man “is to live effectively er 
enjoy the good life, his internal arrangements, his attitudes eee 
habits, must be in good mutual adjustment, Specifically, both emo 
tion and habit must always be ready to obey one’s reason.” ee 

3. Satisfying personal relationship is a source of a 
which everyone feels throughout conscious life, “Few things cu 
deeper than unsatisfying personal relations,” and “few things Er 
more abiding pleasure than satisfying personal relations.” Recen 
progress in understanding this source of happiness and unhappiness 
places a peculiar responsibility on education to “make effective use 
of the growing knowledge.” j 

4. The chance to choose as a responsible self is a fundamenta 
Constituent of the good life. The full capacity to choose is peculiar 
to man and choice is “the most characteristic activity of a self.” To 
be without freedom to choose for one’s self is to be a slave. Decent 
living requires that both individuals and groups learn to choose 10- 
telligently and responsibly. Such choice involves selection of means 
and ends on the basis of probable consequences. The cuime 
effect of intelligent choice is continually to rebuild and enrich é x 
self and its living, especially when one accepts responsibility o 
supporting one’s choices. Such critical and careful choosing “is pre- 
eminently the way to build both a responsible character and a criti- 
cized philosophy.” 


5- Meaningful work as a constituent of the good life differs from 
drudgery, which “is w 


york which one must do without identigi ne 
one’s self with it, without seeing and accepting its justification. 
is “purposeful activity with which one identifies himself.” d 
6. The chance to create is an essential constituent of the goo P 
life because “to feel one’s self actually creative is one of the ape 
and keenest joys,” and because “even ordinary men, given t 3 
chance, can create.” Society, then, has the moral obligation to re 
vide conditions under which “everyone may have the chance ti 
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tin both thoughtfully and creatively, at least in reason- 
Ge oe on” asa constituent of the life-good-to-live must be 
cr oe hed from deceptive leading on. It has reference to the fact 
a, a agai open up vistas, new possibilities to follow up, 
the aE 3 y a new disposition to realize the new insights, while 
ciple “ep “it in the end results ii loss of freedom. This prin- 
poi, nding and embodying “in institutional life and its 
RE attitudes those ways of behaving „which open up new 
ee ies in both content and richness of life, which lead on so 
W sistently and so widely as to promise increasing good life to all.” 
a hen so understood, “it may be said to restate the end and aim of 

moral behavior and civilization itself.” 

8. Range of interest, when properly 


of A $ 7 : 
hee good life. Other things being equal, Francis 
t “the more good things we are interested in, the more ardently 


we li : : 

e live” is true. But other things are seldom e ual. The matter of 

dis ersi 5 ah. 4 q i 

P persing and concentrating interest 1S a factor to be considered. 
reference should also be given to the “larger interests of the public 

; 5 

good” where they “conflict with personal and other close interests.” 
ere the “princi . oa: y 

to B he “principle of leading on may supply the guiding corrective 

acon’s generalization.” 
generalization. 

9- The esthetic as a constituent of 


th È e 
fe the more conventional definition 0 
hen so considered, “esthetic enjoyment is any and every experi- 


ence directly enjoyed for its own quality.” It is not confined to 
ee or the fine arts, but “may play a role in the lives of men in 
all walks of life in both work and leisure, whatever the occupation 
May be,” 

to. Music is logically a 


qualified, is a constituent 
Bacon’s statement 


the life good-to-live is broader 
f the classical tradition. 


part of the esthetic as a constituent of 
ificance as 


t P aS : F 
rg good life. But because of its widely recognized signi a 
ell as the tendency of some to regard it as an aspect of economic 


t te . 

Tuth, it is for emphasis here listed separately. . : 

11. An adequate social life process aS a constituent of the life 

800d-to-live recognizes the inherent dependence of the human in- 
live the good life, 


di i > : . . 
ividual “on his social environment.” For him to I” > | 
both stimulating climate and 


So i . . 
Clety, therefore, must “furnish him ulatin 
Mstitutions to call out his finer and better possibilities, and mean- 
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while protect him in this better and finer life.” Only a democratic 
society “can develop and express the necessary aggregate of per- 
sonal traits.” 

12. Religion as a constituent of the life good-to-live is taken to 
mean “the spirit with which one holds one’s supreme value—the 
value in terms of which one values all else—plus the outworking of 
this attitude appropriately in life. . . . Religion is a unifying of ones 
self and one’s life on the basis of some supreme and inclusive out- 
look and consequent program of action.” The bearing of religion 
thus understood on the good life “is that the overarching concern 
of each individual should be that all people shall have and enjoy the 
fullest and finest life possible.” š 

Kilpatrick states the value assumptions of his philosophy of life 
under three heads. First, “the living of people is the primary value, 
because in working it out is found the criterion of all values. Second, 
the good life is the inclusive aim “because it means the life good- 
to-live without which nothing else has meaning.” To define its con- 
tent is to state “the content aims of ethics, of democracy, and 0 
education.” Third, “morality is a social necessity” because the living 
of people as the primary value and the good life as an all-inclusive 
aim require it. “If quality of the living of people is the paramount 
value; if enriching the quality of life be taken as the criterion O 
endeavor; if, in addition, we live in a world where all are tied to- 
gether, with acts of each affecting all—then acceptance of moral 
obligation becomes essential to satisfactory social living.” Finally, 
“democracy is the chosen way of life” because it includes not only 


“government by the people,” but respect for personality, liberty, 
equality, and regard for the common good. 


Implications and Applications 


Our account here states the implications and applications of the 
democratic-character theory in terms of educational aims, curricu- 
lum development, and school administration. These take in all the 
less inclusive features such as subject matter, method, and discipline» 


19 Ibid., pp. 420-421, reference for the 12 points above. 
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S ten pee | directs attention in various connections. They 

she pen nee significant to members of the teaching profes- 

et Dag r their field of specialization; and when so stated, they 

seen herr y compared with those of other theories that have been 
yzed with reference to the same features. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


ee sal gy such terms as “aims,” “objectives,” and “goals” 
Tedi geably. He recognizes three kinds—the remote, the inter- 
1 iate, and the immediate.” 

eee rae while still concerned mainly with interpreting 
ogy A e “sg tape implications 1n terms of Thorndike’s psychol- 
pete te calls the remote objective growth, reconstruction of ex- 
uen or oe remaking of life. The immediate objective is to 
ciemi T instance of present child living, gripping and sufi- 
habite al mi cult to Jead on? ” The intermediate objectives are the 
Beene Kd w attitudes, knowledge, and personal traits. The relation 
jective | them he painstakingly explains: Suppose I attain this ob- 

(immediate), then my second (intermediate) objective 1s 


the ‘citi f ; : : i 
acquisition through this experience of certain desirable traits, as 


k 5 
knowledge, skill, habit, or attitude. These I must get in order to 
) of a higher level 


wat still further aim (more remote objective 
Aihe ng. The intermediate traits have been satisfactorily got only 
ity a eventuate in this higher living. Apparently these personal- 
val aits are just what the term “intermediate implies. Whatever 

ne they may have they get from the quality of the immediate ex- 
oo of which they are the cumulative effect, and from their 

ction as a means to attaining the remote objective of continuous 


or 5 < z 
growth or reconstruction of experience. They are not criteria to be 
diate ends but are means of real- 


consi . ói r 
Considered in the selection of imme 


izi 
E remote ends. 
ith the further development of his own distinctive position he 


modi ; = : 

ns ifies considerably the relation of the different types of aims. He 

mace the same three kinds of objectives, which he now 

of i aims, Growth, reconstruction of experience, OY the remaking 
fe is still fundamental, but is only one of the aspects of a life 


Eens 
Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, pp 35% 363- 
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good-to-live and of its correlative educational aim—building a demo- 
cratic character. The traits constituting the intermediate aims now 
become constituents of the remote aim and are criteria to be con- 
sidered in the selection of immediate aims. They can and should be 
formulated prior to determining the immediate aim. . 

The importance of stating a set of intermediate aims or values 1n 
advance and using them as standards of direction in the selection 
and development of immediate aims he shows in three ways. First, 
he analyzes the life good-to-live into the twelve constituent traits 
listed earlier. Second, he states less formally but no less definitely 
some of the more important intermediate traits which the democratic 
character includes as the remote, inclusive, and guiding aim of edu- 
cation. Third, he formulates more systematically eight traits of char- 
acter which he considers “strategically important and representative 
of any proposed complete list that might be offered.” 

For convenience of comparison with the constituent values of a 
life good-to-live and the more informal analysis of democratic 


character previously summarized, we here abbreviate these eight 
traits: 


1. A well-adjusted personality 

2. Common sense in facing life’s practical demands 
Acting on thinking 

Skill in group discussion and decision making 

Respect for the rights and feelings of others 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. Attitude of responsible citizenship and regard for the common good 
7. Variety of interests and sources of finer enjoyment 
8. Ideals, standards, and principles of action. 
The teacher’s “map of values,” like the constituent values and 
character traits with which they are consistent, is to be considere 
in the selection of immediate aims, whether called instances of pres- 
ent living, activities, or experiences. To be specific, the qualitative 
character traits, however designated, determine the qualities of the 
immediate aims: that is, the units of the curriculum, whether desig- 
nated as projects, activities, experiences, enterprises, or in some other 
way. : 
For instance, in all his analyses of the values of a life good-to-live 


21Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, PP- 428-443. 
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and the traits of a democratic character, Kilpatrick invariably recog- 
nizes a balanced, effective, intelligent, creative, and morally respon- 
sible personality. When such qualities of personality or character 
are recognized as aspects of the intermediate aims, the immediate 
aims of which they are the cumulative effect must therefore be 
pervaded with the same qualities. To illustrate, if to act on thinking 
as a value of a life good-to-live and of a well-developed democratic 
character is an intermediate educational aim, then, to act on think- 
ing is a quality of the “instances of present living” (experiences) 
which may properly be taken as immediate aims. Intermediate aims 
are therefore constituents of the remote aim and are standards of 
direction to which immediate aims must conform. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In applying his democratic-character theory to curriculum de- 
velopment, Kilpatrick does not take sides on the structure of the 
School system, but for purposes of clearness in discussion he assumes 
the 6-3-3 plan. For him the curriculum at any educational level con- 
sists of the total living of the pupils under the direction of the 
School. The organization of the ideal curriculum for general edu- 
Cation, however, differs in important respects from that for special- 
ized education. The curriculum of the elementary school should be 
designed for general education only, and those of the secondary 
School and of the college should be designed partly for general and 


partly for specialized education. In principle, therefore, curriculum 


development for general education in both the secondary school and 
mentary school. 


the college is very much like that of the ele c 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. The curriculum of the 
elementary school, which is entirely for general education, is the 
process of pupil cios under the direct guidance of the teacher. 
Such living consists of the interaction Or transaction of pupils with 
the environment. The transaction itself is called experience; but 
when the response of the pupil is emphasized, it is called activity, 


and when the effect of the environment is emphasized, it is called 
learning. In keeping with the currently accepted technical defini- 
here be given preference. 


tion of $ ü isarg” will 
curriculum, the term “activity wi 
Any adequate account of the development of the elementary cur- 
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riculum from the standpoint of the democratic-character theory, 
therefore, involves a consideration of not only the activities ps 
tuting the units of curriculum development but also the methods o; 
teaching and the subject matter. DS " 

A unit of curriculum development is an activity developed by ti : 
pupils under the direction of the teacher. These units or win pt 
may be called projects, enterprises, experiences, or simply wie i i 
But however they may be designated, ideally they are activities w E 
the pupils choose and develop with the approval and assistance 0 
the teacher. They are not to be limited by any advance sao 
or organization of subject matter prescribed in an official course ok 
study corresponding to the traditional school subjects or any EA 
bination of them. Neither are they to be limited by any gpass 
requirements in terms of ground to be covered or fixed apea 
matter objectives to be achieved: that is, knowledge, skills, p 
appreciations. The only recognized criterion of selection is the con 
tinuous growth of the pupils consistent with the constituent values 
of the democratic-character theory of education. 

When the unit of curriculum development is conceived as an 
activity in the process of living or experience, rather than as an a 
tegral part of an organized subject, method of learning is the pt 
mary feature of the educative process, and method of teaching 
becomes the primary feature of curriculum development. ror 
World War I through the 1920s Kilpatrick defines the unit of t i 
educative process and of curriculum development in terms of pe 
poseful activity and calls it the project method. The nature of put 


os ; i s 
poseful activity thus determines the method of teaching as well a 
the curriculum. 


A purposeful activity 


A j . e- 
as the unit of a life good-to-live and ther 
fore of the educative pr 


ocess is analyzed into four logical steps zor 
responding to Herbart’s analysis of the learning experience conceive 
as the organization of ideas, and to Dewey’s analysis of the learn- 
ing experience as reflective thinking. In the first step, peor 
a purpose is selected as a guide to the process of learning. In t? 
second step, planning, plans are made for guidance in executing oe 
project proposed. In the third Step, executing, plans for the attain 
ment of the aims projected are carried out. In the fourth step, judg- 
ing, results are estimated with respect to the specific situation an 
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tot 
a Ar to be derived from the experience. 
recitation, Kil i Pz and of the Herbartians to capture the 
the Project T : calls his new formulation of purposeful activity 
reduce every n : Apparently to circumvent the tendency to 
and Dewey's 4 ae aw Pren such as the Herbartian formal steps 
eral techniques he me t inking, to one of several coordinate gen- 
responding = a eee four different types of projects cor- 
techniques. The 7 a aed widely recognized of the general 
ebeseaeeinc ve fe ucer’s project corresponds to the so-called 
appreciation te hy the consumer's project corresponds to the 
called seb len eet aie the problem project corresponds to the so- 
So-called drill me nnique; and the drill project corresponds to the 
1S so broadly oe peg When the method of purposeful activity 
Procedures: the mr ed as to include and reinterpret these general 
theory of be understanding of the practical implications of the 
Dewey is sais and reconstruction of experience as defined by 
method not idely extended. Many came to consider the project 
devices and merely a device or technique coordinate with other 
general in techniques, but as a set of principles that are really 
meaning oe Extended also was the idea of the wider 
taneous le method involving all aspects of experience and simul- 
But arung: 
M conception d-to- ; 
on de Lig ma neo theory of education increasi a 
technique « orm after 1930, his analysis of the learning-teaching 
advance Ss reconstruction. He places more emphasis upon 
nition ea anning on the part of the teacher and gives more recog- 
of a life standards of direction consistent with the constituent values 
tion of ae in a democratic society. Although the recogni- 
in the bens and moral standards of direction is clearly implicit 
plete neeption of purposeful activity, the steps of the com- 
purposeful act into which it is analyzed 


are mainly psycho- 
22 Wij; 
lege, im H. Kilpatrick, The Project 
ina University, 1916, PP- 1-18. 
ohn D k, Foundations of Method, pP- 200-216. f 
Philosoph. Wynne, Philosophies of Education: from the Standpoint of the 
phy of Experimentalism, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947 P- 320 


ve and its cor- 


of the life good-to-li 
ngly take 


Method, New York, Teachers Col- 
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logical. The only criterion of good purposes seems to be growth 

or reconstruction of experience, which appears to be itself mainly 
psychological.” But his later formulation of the general technique 
of teaching incorporates the constituent values of the lite good-to- 
live and traits of the democratic character. This formulation in- 
cludes much of his original analysis of purposeful activity and shows 
the influence of his psychology of learning developed after 1930, 
but it contains no reference to the different types of purposes em- 
phasized in the earlier formulations. 

For a full understanding of his comprehensive technique of teach- 
ing consistent with a life good-to-live, the experience theory of 
learning, and the democratic-character theory of education, there 
is no substitute for a firsthand study of his own formulation. For 
the sake of brevity, our arrangement differs from the original, but 
every effort has been made to include all the important points of 
emphasis. This technique, which is applicable to the elementary 
school and to the general education program of the secondary school 
and the college is called “teaching as guiding.” Since according to 
the experience theory of learning a “pupil learns what he lives and 
builds that at once into character, the quality of that pupil’s living 
becomes the essential and crucial aim immediately before the 
teacher. Therefore, it is the function of teaching to promote the 

living of a quality fit to be built into abiding character.” 24 

Here it is clearly assumed that the criteria of the immediate quality 
ee erent, or experience, to be encouraged and developed 
_ E ew ke of a life good-to-live, or the patterns of 

itute the intermediate aims of education. The 


Sie Pattern proposed for the cultivation of such quality of 
living im Its various aspects is here summarized under three general 
ads: 


I, PLANNING ror TEACHING 


I. as teacher should develop a map of all the criticized values that 
1e could hope for his pupils. These selected values must be con- 
sistent with the constituent values of the intermediate aims of 
building a democratic character, Along with these values should 

°3 Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, 


1 1 i op. cit, pp. -216. 
*4 Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, op. et, ry E 
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be “some notion of how to help pupils live each time so as to 
learn it.” 


2. He determines what is to be done and what “will hopefully be 
learned.” Emphasis is to be placed on character and personality 
development to be consciously sought all the time. “An essential 
part of this development will include certain areas of thought and 
attitude, with their supporting knowledge and skills as demanded 
by the good life of the individual and of society.” Although the 
place of these areas in the curriculum cannot be determined in ad- 
vance, the teacher should prepare to guide the “work of the class 
all the while so that the important areas will not be disregarded 
or unduly postponed.” 


3. He sets the stage for stimulating pupils to suggest proposals, always 
keeping in mind the whole class, promising lines of activity for 
this age pupil, and an understanding of the interests of each pupil 
and of their promise for behavior and learning. 


Il. Tue Teacuer’s GUIDANCE IN THE SELECTION OF CURRICULUM 
Activities 


1. The teacher should encourage pupils to suggest and evaluate ac- 
tivities, considering with them, in intelligent and responsible dis- 
cussion, the various proposals suggested. 


2. He should keep constantly in mind possible values to be sought, 
promising lines of activity, and the class interests and attitudes. 


3- The activity chosen should rank high in class interest, should be 
difficult enough to be challenging but not discouraging, and should 
rate high among items on the map of values. 

4. The teacher should lead both individual learners and the class as 


a whole, through discussion and choice, to whole-hearted commit- 
ment to the activity chosen. 


5. He should encourage in the “pupils as high a degree of self-di- 
rected responsible acting on thinking” as possible. 
IU. Tue Tracuer’s GUIDANCE IN DEVELOPMENT OF ACTIVITIES 


1. The teacher should continue to promote self-directed responsible 
acting on thinking already begun in selecting the activity. 
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2. He should help individual pupils and the class as may prove neces- 
sary, but always so as to help them help themselves. 


3. He should give “the least degree of direct help consistent with 
the best personal work on the part of the pupils.” 


4. He should help the pupils initiate the activity, plan how to carry 
it forward, execute the plan, and evaluate the progress during the 
activity and the results at the end. 


wn 


. He should encourage and help pupils to think up and note sugges- 
tions as new leads for other and further work, and formulate them 
for clarification of thinking, later recall, and possible use. 


. He should help pupils to criticize their own thinking, “pick up 


and fix important kinds of learning involved,” and “draw lessons 
for the future.” 25 


Subject matter is an abbreviation for “subject matter of study.” 
It consists of the materials derived from or secured through observ- 
ing, reading, listening, experimenting, and participating in activities 
of various kinds, and may be classified in different ways. From one 
point of view it consists of facts and principles classified as disciplines 
or subjects, such as the natural sciences, the fine arts, mathematics, 
and philosophy, and their various subdivisions or subjects. 

Tn the democratic-character theory subject matter is a means of 
stimulating and developing curriculum activities. A background in 
direct experience is indispensable for dealing with the organized 
symbolic materials supplied by the various subjects or disciplines. 
Consequently, for pupils in the primary grades and for beginners 
in any school subject, the Starting point should be the subject matter 
of their experiential background. None of the school subjects is to 
be neglected. They are all indispensable aids to education, and the 
teacher should have such a thorough understanding of them that he 
can concentrate his attention on assisting his pupils in using, and 
therefore acquiring, subject matter in meaningful situations. But 
there is no virtue in merely acquiring information of which one 
does not have a realizing sense. The selection and placement of 


subject matter depend upon its usefulness in selecting and developing 
curriculum activities. 


* Ibid, pp. 304-307. 
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The fundamental tools of education, including the three R’s, are 
to be acquired in activities or experiences that are desirable because 
they contribute to the development of constituent values of a life 
good-to-live, and therefore to the development of traits that are 
intermediate aims in building a democratic character. Likewise, all 
the essential aspects of all school subjects may be acquired when 
and as they are needed in the selection and development of a well- 
balanced program of pupil activities or experiences. Since the demo- 
cratic character, the ultimate guiding aim of education, is all-inclusive, 
and since learning involves all the various aspects of the learn- 
er's experience, his curriculum activities will include subject 
matter of all types. Such a well-balanced program of curriculum 
activities can be developed by any teacher who keeps his “map of 
values” up to date and all the while guides the work of the class 
so that neither the essential areas of thought and attitude nor their 
supporting knowledge and skills will be neglected.”° 

„The placement of any particular item of subject matter of any 
kind is to be determined not by its position in any official course of 
Study or even in any course of instruction the teacher himself may 
have planned in advance. It is to be determined by the function it 
serves in stimulating and developing curriculum activities in par- 
ticular situations consistent with pupil interests on the one hand, 
and the teacher’s map of values on the other. ; 

Finally, the problem of organization must be considered. Psy- 
chological organization has to do with the arrangement of subject 
Matter of study for use in the process of learning, and logical or- 
ganization has to do with the arrangement of the effect of learning 
(or subject matter learned) in the mind of the learner. Psycho- 
logical organization is not only desirable but necessary if real learn- 
ing is to occur. The learner Jearns what he does in the way he does 
It. Consequently, subject matter to be fully learned must fit into 
the experience of the pupil. Therefore, the psychological i ane 
tion problem of teachers, of authors of textbooks, and official cur- 
ticulum-makers is to arrange the subject matter of study a tee 
facilitate its use in selecting and developing curriculum activi 


at various levels. 


26 Ibid., pp. 310-315. 


21 Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, op. cit» P- 294- 
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Logical organization, for which the teacher rather than the author 
or the official curriculum-maker is primarily responsible, should 
culminate the development of curriculum activities. It consists of 
such arrangement of outcomes as will render them available for 
future use. It is not, however, to be based upon the logical analysis 
of subject matter as arranged in the mind of the teacher, the author, 
or the expert. It is the responsibility of the teacher to guide 
pupil so that he will at various stages logically relate the effect o 
each new experience with the effect of each previous experience. 
The learner, under teacher guidance, thus develops his own logical 
order rather than absorbs or appropriates that of any previously 
established system of subject matter. . 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. The core program 1n the 
secondary school—the junior and senior high schools—is for general 
education and would follow the same pattern as the curriculum 1n 
the elementary school, with a core teacher in charge of each home 
room. Methods of teaching, grade placement, and organization 
would not differ in principle. There would be no official course © 
study prescribing subject matter content. “This core teacher wil 
teach along the same lines as were followed in the elementary 
schools; the activity program; no subjects as such, though rich 1 
content of study about living problems; no curriculum fixed in ad- 
vance, though constant painstaking planning and evaluating with 
reference to the needs of the group.” ?8 

Planning like that contemplated would involve the continuous 
development of a map of values by each core teacher, and constant 
cooperative planning of core teachers with one another an 
with the teachers in the specialized fields responsible for the 
same pupils for some part of the school day. The genera 
education curriculum would actually be constructed from day tO 
day and from year to year by teachers and pupils working 2? 
planning together. Even the specialized part of the curriculum shoul 


grow out of the core curriculum, feed back into it, and have a Te 
contribution to make to general education. 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. In regard to the college curriculum 


28 William H. Kilpatrick, Remaking the Curriculum, New York, Newson: 
1938, pp. 99-107. 
Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, op. cit., p. 326. 
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Kilpatrick makes a number of very specific recommendations,?® 


beginning as follows: 

_ “The college curriculum . . . should recognize four fairly distinct 
divisions, each with a primary aim: (i) the general core work aiming 
at the general or inclusive or common education of all; (ii) the 
vocationally directed work—direct vocational education and pro- 
fessional preparation for later study of medicine, law, engineering, 
or the like; (iii) special interests, usually nonvocational, as literature 
or music or art or economics, typically a specialization of what is 
given more generally under (i); (iv) work experience required of 
all but adapted to cach.” Although teachers will need special prep- 
aration for core work, “much can be accomplished, especially if 
the preparation of college teachers can be shifted from the present 
emphasis on research to actual preparation to teach.” 

Vocational preparation and prepreparation for the existing grad- 
uate school “should be consciously conducted in the light of what 
18 going forward under general education so as to support it.” Spe- 
cial interests “will usually represent further and specialized treatment 
of interests cared for more generally under general education. . . « 
These, too, should be taught on the living and learning basis” that 
should characterize the curriculum activities of all general educa- 
tion on all levels. Work experience should also be included in the 
Curriculum on the college level. It should represent a conscious 
effort to provide students with a background in direct experience 
that will better prepare them for the responsibilities of life and help 
them see meanings in their experiences. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


School administration and man 
Srs, administrators, janitors, parents, 

Whether we consider the superinten 
arate schools, or the school board, the primary and guiding concern 
of organized education is the proper development of the pupils. 

verything connected with the whole school system centers in this 
one thing, the educative development of the pupils.” The aim and 
test of all that is done in the school system is the educative effect 


agement involves pupils, teach- 
schools, and school systems. 
dent, or his staff, or the sep- 


29 Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, op. cit, pp- 327-329- 
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on the pupils and “the educative effect and the life effect... of 
every act by and in the system.” *° Since the pupils are always af- 
fected, the same principles hold in this broader relationship as in 
the relation of teachers and pupils. : ; 

In problems of special concern to the teacher, Kilpatrick gives 
attention to questions of detail. Classes should be large enough to 
provide for social participation but small enough to permit indi- 
vidual attention. Although in the last analysis individual teachers 
should be responsible for curriculum making, they should have the 
support and assistance of the whole school. Through continuous 
discussion of educational values, curriculum activities, and teaching 
procedures all teachers may be kept abreast of what others are doing, 
and each teacher can know how to make his program fit into what 
has gone before and what is yet to come. Moreover, each teacher 
can continue to improve his map of values. 

The continuous record for each pupil should contain an accumula- 
tion of facts of many kinds helpful to the inquiring teacher interested 
in learning more about his character and capabilities. Personal con- 
ferences of teacher and parents once or twice a year might well 
replace more formal reports. School marks direct the attention of 
both pupil and parent to the less important ends of education, and 
honor rolls and prizes are artificial incentives and probably do more 
harm than good. As a usual thing pupils should be promoted on the 
basis of social age rather than on the basis of achievement of mere 
subject matter ends. 

In the wider sense school management includes such problems a 
pupil grouping, teacher assignment, and community relations.® 
From the standpoint of the total effect on the pupil, homogeneous 
grouping should be rejected and some other solution found for the 
problem it is intended to solve. In the activity program proposed 
there is no place for departmental teaching or semiannual promo- 
tions. The school should develop such community relations as will 
provide an opportunity for all kinds of “educative social responses. 
Pupils, teachers, and parents should all participate in community 
affairs through which the educational activities of the school will 
be significantly extended. 


30 Ibid., pp. 331-337- 
81 Ibid., pp. 338-339. 
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Some of the general problems of school administration have to 
do with the work of the supervisor, the size and kinds of high 
schools, transfer of pupils from one school system to another, con- 
solidation of schools, examinations, policymaking, and Federal aid.3? 
According to Kilpatrick, the supervisors should “help steer the in- 
Service study program with a minimum use of authority and a 
Maximum amount of encouragement of teacher leadership,” and 
“help new teachers find themselves in their work.” There is no place 
for supervision of subject fields except in some of the specialized 
fields such as art or music. Here supervisors should consider them- 
Selves as consultants to help teachers rather than inspectors or ad- 
Ministrative officials. High schools, like elementary schools, may be 
too large. Perhaps the pupil enrollment should be limited to some- 
thing like 3000. Otherwise, “the personal touch, the sharing of 
Problems, both among pupils and among teachers, becomes increas- 
ingly difficult as the school gets increasingly large.” The high school 
should be comprehensive; there is no place in a democracy for 
different types of high schools designed to serve different social 
classes, ` 

The activity program facilitates the transfer of pupils from one 
School to another because when the curriculum consists of activities 
the preparation of the transfer pupil for a new activity is not essen- 
tially different from that of the other pupils. Although schools may 
be too small to provide adequate socialization, there are other con- 
siderations involved in consolidation. Some of the best activity pro- 
gtams are to be found in relatively small schools, and the school 
is often a center of community life and should not be disturbed. 
Although testing and evaluation is an essential feature of the ac- 
tivity program, it has no place for the centrally administered exami- 
nation that tends to reduce education to formalism and to eliminate 
“all the finer points and aspects of a proper education.” In the de- 
velopment of educational programs teachers should share either 
directly or indirectly in policy-making. — _ 

Federal aid to public schools for the equalization of educationa 
Opportunity has the same justification as does state aid. On the other 

and, neither federal nor state aid can be justified for private 


*° Ibid, pp. 342-346. 
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schools because it would tend to introduce and perpetuate divisions 
in the population when the success of democracy depends upon 
bringing people together “into one effectively communicating 
whole.” Furthermore, federal control to the extent of decreasing 
local and individual responsibility and initiative is a danger that 
should be avoided in whatever plan of federal aid to education may 
be adopted.** 

As with other theories, the implications of the democratic-charac- 
ter theory for personal discipline are here considered under the head 
of school administration. Because for Kilpatrick pupil discipline is 
strategically important, he gives it the emphasis of separate treatment 
under the heads of Coercion and Learning and Character Building.** 
Discipline is an essential aspect of character building for which the 
pupil himself is primarily responsible. Therefore, discipline in the 
ideal sense is self-discipline. 

But in educational practice, whether in the home or the school, 
it assumes two forms. Self-discipline, which is the ideal, depends 
upon the development of the self. In Kilpatrick’s analysis of the 
philosophical and psychological structure of human nature, the self 
is a product of the interaction of the human organism with others 
—which he calls the self-other process. The degree of responsibility 
for self-discipline depends upon the development of the self through 
its interaction with others. Only when the self is sufficiently de- 
veloped can self-discipline be fully exercised. But in the meantime, 
neither parent nor teacher can afford to wait. They must begin 
early to make certain requirements in order to prevent the acqui- 
sition of undesirable habits. With ideal self-discipline in mind, how- 
ever, they will place on the young such responsibility as the maturity 
of the self may warrant. Measures of external control will be limited 
to what necessity requires, and will be considered critically with 
pupils as soon as they are able to understand them. 

Those in charge of the educational situation are responsible for 
the maintenance of order as well as for growth in self-discipline of 
pupils. They may—in fact, should—if coercion seems the better part 
of wisdom, compel pupils for their own good and that of others 


33 Ibid, pp. 351-355. 
34 Ibid., pp. 263-270, 346-369. 
Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, op. cit., PP- 76-98. 
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to conform to certain regulations. But in doing so, they must not 
forget that self-discipline is the end to be sought, and that overt 
compliance with demands does not assure the cultivation of desirable 
traits of character. Coercion under certain conditions is necessary 
for the sake of order and sometimes for the sake of education. Still 
it is usually a choice between two evils. More often than not it 
succeeds in securing outward compliance and fails in the long-term 
effect, The achievement of self-discipline depends upon the develop- 
ment of positive interests and the development of the habit of con- 
Sidering probable consequences and acting on thinking. Since pupils 
learn what they accept to act on, coercion may promote negative 
interests and encourage doing as one is told or is disposed to do 


instead of acting on thinking. 


THE DEMOCRATIC-RECONSTRUCTION 
THEORY 


T he term “progressive education” is even less appropriately ap- 
plied to Bode’s theory of education and the good life than to those 
of Dewey and Kilpatrick. Bode does not consider himself an un- 
dis criminating patron of the new education and ridicules educational 
laissez faire, sometimes identified with 
Bode, education in the neutral sense—that is, without reference to 
desirability—and learning are one and the same thing. But learning 
as well as all human behavior is purposive, and all significant learning 
involves the reconstruction of experience. Desirable education, how- 
ever, as with Dewey, consists of a reconstruction that adds to the 


Meaning of experience and increases the control of subsequent ex- 


Perience. Desirable education in a democratic society must conform 


to the democratic way of life. ; 
For Bode, the democratic ideal is best defined as “widening the 


areas of common interests and concerns” (or purposes); and this 
definition is preferable to Dewey’s, which emphasizes the “quanti- 
tative side of the question.” 35 Bode himself sometimes refers to his 
Position as the democratic growth theory and at others as the dem- 


i Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossti 
ewson, 1936, p. 106. 


Progressive Education. For 


oads, New York, 
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ocratic-reconstruction theory. But since he would, at least for a 
while, avoid the term “growth” because of its misuse by the Pro- 
gressives, Bode’s theory of education and the good life is here desig- 
nated the democratic-reconstruction theory. 


Philosophical Foundations 


Near the close of his career Bode once said to me, “After receiving 
the Ph.D. degree from Cornell in 1900, I was perfectly miserable 
until Dewey asked me to write a chapter for his Creative Intel- 
ligence, and from that time on I began to get myself straightened 
out.” Careful students of Bode’s complete works note that he 1s 
bothered by the conflicts and inconsistencies he finds in his ow? 
experience between “absolutes” of the pre-scientific cultural tradi- 
tion on the one hand, and scientific knowledge and the relativistic 
standards of practical life in a democratic country, on the other. 
The duality that he observes in his own experience and also in the 
American democratic tradition he attributes to the influence of 
Plato’s two-worldism in which the supersensible world of absolutes 
is superior to the empirical world of sense experience. By 1909 he 
begins to see, in the pragmatism and instrumentalism of Peirce, 
James, and Dewey, the objective relativism required for the integra- 
tion of his own experience and that of a democratic people. Fot 
Bode there is no compromise between relativism and absolutism. AS 
professor of education at Ohio State University (1917), he decides 
to concentrate on acquainting the teaching profession with the 
cultural cleavage and its philosophical foundations with a view to 
gradual adjustment through education. 

Unlike some educational philosophers, Bode places primary em- 
phasis on mind rather than on reality, knowledge, or value. This 
emphasis is due apparently to his recognition of the importance o 
the psychology of learning in the development of educational 
theory. “Developments in the field of psychology are making 1t 
increasingly apparent that studies in the learning process derive 
their chief significance for education from the conceptions of the 
mind which lie back of them. What we conceive or assume the 
mind to be is of determining influence, both in the field of metho 
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and in the realm of values or goals.” 3° 


Bode’s explanation of his beliefs about the other topics—reality, 
knowledge, and value—is subsidiary and contributory to his ex- 
planation of mind as the foundation of different theories of learning. 
Nevertheless, two general assumptions clearly underlie his whole 
philosophy. The first of these is that philosophy, “to justify itself, 
must recognize and accept the obligation to aid in the creation and 
realization of human ideals, not in a realm apart but in the affairs 
of common life.” 37 Second, we “must take the position that there 
is only one road to truth and that this road is marked out by scien- 
tific method.” 38 


BELIEFS ABOUT REALITY 

The two problems of primary concern to Bode in his attempt 
to deal with reality are the nature of reality in general and the na- 
ture of mind in particular.*° Consistent with his presuppositions, 
Bode relies on science more than does James or Dewey. All experi- 
Mentalists or objective relativists recognize the scientific method as 
the most dependable way to secure reliable knowledge. But with 
regard to reality both James and Dewey rely more on what is 
known as naive experience than on scientific knowledge previously 
established. But in their beliefs about reality science serves a negative 
role in that nothing inconsistent with established scientific knowl- 
edge is included. On the other hand, for Bode science serves a posi- 
tive role in that his beliefs about reality are based on established 
Scientific knowledge. 

It mattered to him that, in the findings of the new physics—as 
Contrasted with the classical physics of Newton that played a role 
= the development of classical empiricism—the unit of action is the 
“field” rather than the atom. “Every atom is located in a field and 
is continuous with that field, and every field is, in turn, overlapping 

Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn, New York, Heath, 1949, Preface. 
Pile ee H. Bode, “Mr. Russell and Philosophical meson Joina of 

phy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 15:701-710, December 19, 


R: P- 707. } i 
Boyd H. Bode, “Our Faith in Education,” Education Digest, 10:21-23, 


ctober 1944, p. 23. ; 
39 George Tulley, An Evaluation of Boyd H. Bode’s Philosophy of Educa- 


tion, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Denver, 1958, P- 76. 
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with other fields, world without end. The field, not the atom, is 
now being regarded as the unit of action. A change anywhere is a 
change in a whole field; it is a manifestation of a process that is as 
wide as the field itself. Thus saith our oracle, modern physics.” 
Bode then adds, “The electro-magnetic field is, for the modern 
physicist, as real as the chair in which he sits.” 4° For Bode the 
revolution in physics implies a corresponding revolution in our be- 
liefs about the nature of man and of the world. The field theory of 
modern physics provides for him a clue as to the nature of reality 
which should replace the idealist tradition of two worlds and the 
realist tradition of a divided world. 

Although Bode leaves to the specialists in physics the problem of 
explaining how atoms behave, we can infer from his avowed belief 
in the scientific method that for him “the components of any given 
field behave in an orderly fashion thereby making prediction pos- 
sible.” 42 Causation, therefore, in the field theory is a much more 
complex concept than the mechanical causation of predeterminism. 
Bode’s general belief in a wide open universe as conceived by James 
means that for him, while the cause-and-effect relationship obtains 
among various fields, there is always a probability of the emergence 
of a real novelty. 

Unlike the single cause-and-effect sequence in the mechanistic 
universe, in the universe which the field theory suggests, outcomes, 
to some extent predictable, are never certain because of the endless 
ways in which the different components of the field affect one an- 
other.“? Any given event is the result of the interaction of all the 
components of a given field; therefore, it does not, in and of itself, 


cause another event. Causation in the field theory is much more 
complex. 


Without denying scientific causation, the possibility of novelty, 


originality, and creativity undercuts the predeterminism of a mech- 
anistic world and makes human freedom possible. Since the world 
is always changing and is never complete, participation of man 10 
the shaping of events to some degree always remains a possibility- 
Within certain limitations foresight and effort count. In such a world 


40 Bode, How We Learn, op. cit., PP- 213, 216. 
41 Tulley, op. cit., p. 78. 
42 Ibid., p. 79. 
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freedom of thought and intelligence is not only possible but even 
indispensable to human progress. Such a world is the foundation 
for the freedom of intelligence to which all experimentalists and 
relativists of the James-Dewey tradition subscribe. 

The shift in physics from the conception of substantial matter 
to fields as the foundation of things requires a corresponding change 
in the conception of mind. Since objective things are events, mind 
is a quality of certain events. It is functional not only in the instru- 
mental sense in accord with biological evolution, but also in the 
sense of symbolizing events or playing a role. Such categories as 
the physical, the vital, the mental, and the social or spiritual are 
qualities of events and have no reference to different substances. All 
things are physical in that they are subject to cause and effect; but 
some physical things are vital, some vital things are mental, and 
Some mental things are social or spiritual. “This new conception of 
mind” as a function and quality of events “leaves no room for the 
division of reality into a natural and a supernatural realm. It holds 
that the world is all of one piece. The leadings or pointings which 
are identified with mind are relationships between present experi- 
ences and future possible experiences; they are not relationships 
between present experiences and a reality beyond experience. 48 

Consistent with reality as a process and concatenation of events, 
Some of which function as instruments of control, the self can no 
longer be identified with a mind which has access to a supersensible 
realm of truth, knowledge, and value, or be taken to be something 
with which one is born. Selfhood in the new context of reality and 
mind are things which a man develops for himself in his interaction 
With others.*# In the process of interaction with his fellows an in- 
dividual forms ideals which have their roots in experience, and Bode 
analyzes how he identifies himself with them:45 “We form concepts 
and then use these concepts as instruments with which to analyze 
situations so as to discover their possibilities, and we convert con- 
Cepts into ideals for the guidance of conduct.” For Bode such ideals 
are the structural materials with which each individual builds a self. 


i Bode, How We Learn, pp. 264-265- 
4 Ibid., pp. 112-114. 
Tulley, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
Bode, How We Learn, op. cit, pp. 114, 115+ 
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“These ideals represent values or interests which we seek to realize 
or to maintain and with which we identify ourselves. The develop- 
ment of ideals is, in fact, the same thing as the development of self. 
The content of the self is furnished by the ideals and interests that 
we cherish.” , 
Since man develops many kinds of ideals, he develops many dif- 
ferent selves. “A man may be one kind of man at home, another at 
his office, and a third at his club. In each case he lives up to different 
standards, maintains a different set of interests. The number of 
selves which it is possible to recognize in connection with any in- 
dividual is indefinitely large.” But however different these selves 
may be, “there is an underlying unity in that these different interests 
or selves constantly require adjustment and harmonization.” Since in 
the process of adjustment conflicting interests or selves may undergo 
modification, the “self is not a fixed quantity or static thing . . . but 
an achievement. It expands in one direction and contracts in another; 
it is in the making all the while.” In the last analysis criteria for the 
adjustment or harmonization of the various selves rest “on a social 
pattern for the development of selfhood. This pattern... danie 
the integration of values on the basis of cooperation with mutua 
recognition of divergent interests.” When the mind is conceived 
as a quality of events and a function of certain situations, adjustment 
to the social order, Bode concludes, “becomes a matter of identify- 
ing one’s self with certain activities or concerns that are present 1n 


the environment. A selfhood is built up, and it is built up in terms 
of social content.” 46 


In this connection Tul 
kind of selfhood requir 
or society in which ma 


7, 
ley observes that the development of Bode’s 
es two conditions. “First, the environment 
n lived had to be organized so as to provide 
the greatest possible number of Opportunities for the cultivation O 
interests and meaningful endeavors, Second, man as a social creature 
had to assume the responsibility, not only for meaningful participa- 
tion in the affairs of society, but also for the integration of his 10- 


terests and values with those of others and with those of society 
as a whole.” 47 


46 Ibid., pp. 261-262. 
47 Tulley, op. cit., p- 87. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BELIEFS 


According to Bode, the psychologist, by virtue of his profession, 
Is responsible for explaining “what we have been accustomed to call 
mental life.” How he explains it has fundamental import for a theory 
of learning which the development of a theory of education involves. 
To explain it he must give an adequate account of such mental 
Processes as perception, memory, imagination, reasoning, feeling, 
and willing. The faculty psychology, which explains them on the 
basis of the powers of a metaphysical mind, and the association 
Psychology, which explains them on the basis of the association of 
ideas or mental states, are inadequate because the metaphysical dual- 
ism of mind and matter which they reflect is now obsolete. To ex- 
plain these mental processes in terms of mechanical physical 
Movement as “behaviorism” and “connectionism” do is to subscribe 
to crude metaphysical materialism which is no less obsolete than 
metaphysical dualism. 

For Bode the only recourse seems to be to adopt some form of 
Organismic psychology like that developed by Dewey and the Ge- 
stalt psychologists. From this point of view, purposive behavior in- 
cludes all the mental processes together with habits, skills, attitudes, 
and appreciations. It involves foresight of ends and can be explained 
only on the basis of mind as a function of the environment. From 
the Point of view of the field theory, the so-called mental states, 
Bode says,48 


are not mental at all but just “natural” occurrences like rainfall or the 
budding of flowers. If we think in terms of the field concept, however, 
WE are no longer obliged to hold that all qualitative changes are reducible 
to quantitative terms. Qualitative changes can and do make their appear- 
ance without being reducible to anything else, or without requiring to 
be labeled mental. 


In referring to qualities of events such as perception, Bode says to 
account for them we need to assume nothing beyond a physical 
Organism in relation to its field. . . . As Dewey says, “The qualities 
themselves are not sensory; sensory designates an important condi- 


48 Bode, How We Learn, pp. 216-225- 
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tion of their occurrence, not a constituent of their nature... . In 
a field that includes a percipient organism, the conditions are fulfilled 
for the appearance of sense activities.” But with special reference 
to sense perception, 


there is room for endless variations in the perceptual experiences of dif- 
ferent percipients, but these variations provide no warrant for the suppo- 
sition either that perceptions are just cerebral disturbances and therefore 
identifiable with motions or that they are merely “mental states. + + * 
Every sense quality belongs to a field, and it varies with variations in the 
field; in no case is a sense quality located in the mind. 


As to where sense qualities are located, “the simplest answer 1s that 
they are located where we happen to find them... . If we stick 
to the field theory concept, we are obliged to say that locating a0 
object is a practical matter and is determined in terms of the "aE 
sponses of the observer. We locate a thing at a place as a matter o: 
convenience, or we may not locate it at all.” . 
For Bode, “The ‘field’ concept suggests that the unit of a given 
experience is not a product of blending . . . but is rather an aborigi- 
nal quality or characteristic of the situation. The experience ie 
a composite because the field is not a composite. The perceive 
object necessarily appears in some kind of context, and all the ele- 
ments in the situation modify one another reciprocally.” The por 
culiar function of things in pointing to the future is what is mean 
by mind. . . . The term mind is a name, not for a substance or 4 
mental state, but for a function of the environment... . The function 
of pointing or leading is what is meant by mind. This function 3 
not anything Separate; it is something that things do.” 49 | 
Bode thinks the field concept and the functional concept of min 
require a change in the meaning of the relation of stimulus and re- 
sponse.*° “Since the field operates as a unit, we are bound to assume 
that the whole field, including the body, is active from the start. m 
is just another way of saying that the ‘reflex are’ concept, in Te 
activity is a pure Sequence, is all wrong. The ‘stimulus’ does 2° 


r 
precede the ‘response’ but the two operate simultaneously.” Fo 
Bode the 


49 Ibid, 
50 Ibid., pp. 226-245. 
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stimulus and response mark a distinction within a larger co-ordination or 

field.” The entire field operates as a unit, and so stimulus and response 
cannot be separated from each other temporally. But they can be con- 
trasted in terms of functions. . . . The stimulus is that phase of the situa- 
tion which requires to be made more definite or explicit. The response 
1s constituted by the reactions which create the need for a more adequate 
determination of the conditions for further activity. A situation, then, is 
a stimulus in a psychological sense, only as long as there is this need of 
8reater definiteness. 


Bode concludes that his discussion of the psychological implications 
of the field process and the functional theory of mind “has not got 
very much beyond an insistence that human behavior has a certain 
kind of distinctiveness. To study this behavior in detail is the proper 
task of psychology. . . . Whether simple or complex, our behavior 
may involve memory and emotion, and habit, and imagery, and 
what not. It is clear that this general point of view involves a dis- 
tinctive approach to the whole problem of learning.” 

In his analysis of the learning process Bode takes his clue from 
the idea that the mind is a process of “progressively shaping up the 
environment.” Behavior in which “mind” plays a directing role in- 
volves selecting and choosing, as when a pedestrian makes his way 
across a slippery street and has to decide where to step next. “A 
whole field, consisting of environmental relationships and bodily 
Teactions, is in continuous reorganization . . . if our pedestrian 

'scovers, as a result of his experience, that clay is slippery, whereas 
Sod or gravel affords a firm footing,” he learns something. “He 
learns about clay, for example, provided that he notes the connection 

tween the appearance of clay and what the clay does to him 
When he tries to walk on it.” 

Such “learning takes the form of changing the experience. The 
clay now Zooks slippery; it has acquired meaning. Such change in 
an experience whereby it becomes more serviceable for the guidance 
of behavior is what is meant by learning.” For Bode, “in this illus- 
tration learning is an intellectual affair, since it is identified with 
the perception of significant relationships.” Even when a result is 
achieved without any knowledge of how it is done, “the learning is 
2 process of getting the ‘feel’ of the thing; which is to say that the 
eXperience is changed so as to provide better control of behavior.” 
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Although Bode recognizes many different kinds of learning, he is 
convinced that “all learning involves some perception of relationship, 
however dim .. . and that analysis, or insight into relationship, 
however extensive, never keeps abreast with the adaptive change 1n 
our experience.” All forms of learning, says Bode, involve as a com- 
mon element “a change in the experiential situation which gives 
greater control in relation to subsequent behavior. .. . All learning 
is. . . a change in experience such as to provide for increased con- 
trol of behavior. . . . All learning . . . has to do with the transforma- 
tion of experience in the interests of better control. . . . In order 
to bring about this transformation, it is necessary to do something 
that will produce the desired change.” 51 

Some of the general implications drawn from Bode on the con- 
ception of learning as the reconstruction of experience will here 
suffice.5? 

First, “the school is designed as a special made-to-order environ- 
ment, so devised or organized that the activities which are carried 
on in it will do what the life outside does not do.” Second, “the 
theory that learning is a matter of reconstructing experience in the 
interests of better adaption creates an insistence that the principle 
of the continuity of experience must be respected at all times. 
Third, “if we stress the reconstruction of experience in accordance 
with the conception of the ‘field’ theory, it becomes apparent” that 
the common separation of school subjects is “essentially artificial. 
Fourth, “learning as reconstruction of experience combines thinking, 
skill, imagination, and appreciation in a single unitary process, 29 
it is characterized by flexibility, since it must constantly adapt itsel 
to the circumstances of the situation.” Fifth, consistent with the 
field theory, “the essence of habit-formation is not repetition but 
smoothness or co-ordination” and this means flexibility and adapt- 
ability. Such a description means that “habit-formation must be 
linked up with learning as a process of reorganizing Or reconstruct- 
ing experience in a certain way, which means that relation to ends 
must be constantly kept in view.” Sixth, thinking, which “may be 
defined most simply as the finding and testing of meanings, is the 
method of intelligent learning, of learning that employs and rewards 
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the mind.” Therefore, “the cultivation of thinking is a major re- 
sponsibility of the schools.” 

The foregoing summary of Bode’s psychological beliefs indicates 
their importance. For more than 20 years, Professor Ernest E. 
Bayles of the University of Kansas and one of Bode’s former stu- 
dents, has continued to elaborate Bode’s general psychological po- 
sition, and a few references to him are appropriate." 

As to how we behave, Bayles says: “If we are to predict behavior 
accurately . . . we seemingly must interpret human nature as pur- 
posive or goal-seeking, as insight-directed, but as taking place in an 
environment which . . . has to be dealt with on its own terms. .. - 
A human individual will always design his behavior so as to achieve 
what he is after (or satisfy his wants) in the quickest and easiest 
way that he senses or sees as possible under the circumstances.” 

carning, he says, is to be defined “as a change in insight; a process 
of developing insight; building new insights or modifying old ones. 
He thus agrees with Dewey’s principle of perceptual interaction Or 
transaction, whereby what each person takes the world to be “serves 
as the foundation” upon which he fashions his “design for living.” 
3 Although Bayles considers the insight theory general in its applica- 
tion, he admits that “some learning is gradual” and that “teaching 
for development of insight can be either reflective or nonreflective.” 
in regard to transfer of training he says: “Any given item of train- 
mg will transfer if and awhen—and only if and when—(1 ) oppor- 
tunity offers, (2) a trained individual sees or senses 1t as an 
Opportunity, and (3) he is disposed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity.” This, he continues, is 2 theory of intelligent behavior 

Wherein a person’s mind is at work,” but it is not applicable to 
Cases of inanimate push and pull wherein . . . one falls victim to 
circumstances unforeseen or unintended.” 


BELIEFS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 

Bode’s beliefs about knowledge that lend support to the demo- 
Ctatic-reconstruction theory of education and the good life are of 
SWO kinds. On the negative side he rejects 4 priori knowledge as 
Primary on the ground that it assumes the metaphysical dualism of 
mind and matter which the new physics makes obsolete and unten- 
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able. He rejects the inductive development of general principles 
by summarizing facts which the senses supply on the ground that 
induction in isolation from deduction violates the scientific method 
in which both are functionally involved. He rejects traditional 
epistemology on the ground that the actual existence of scientific 
knowledge renders the problem of the existence of knowledge in 
general irrelevant and obsolete. Like Dewey, he rejects the whole 
conception of immediate or direct knowledge in all its forms on 
the ground that its validity is not subject to empirical verification. 
Finally, like Dewey, too, he rejects, for the same reason, the tradi- 
tional belief that the function of knowing is the disclosure of an 
antecedent, fixed reality outside experience. 

On the positive side, for Bode as for Dewey, the scientific method, 
when broadly conceived as the method of reflective thinking, is the 
only dependable method of securing reliable knowledge. It consists 
in removing obstacles with which an individual or group is often 
confronted in purposive activity. When one is faced with some ob- 
stacle to further progress, whether in practical life or in the scientific 
laboratory, purposive behavior becomes conscious or purposeful. 
The removal of such an obstacle then becomes a problem which in- 
volves the quest for a more adequate stimulus or the search for the 
meaning of the situation. The presence of such an obstacle to pur 
posive behavior transforms it into conscious and deliberate activity 
The activity necessary to remove the obstacle involves, according tO 
Bode, four phases or Stages: (1) becoming aware of the problem; 
(2) gathering data for use in solving it; (3) developing and formu- 
lating an hypothesis from suggestions derived from past experience 
and data derived from observation; and (4) verifying or revising 
the hypothesis through practical application. 

The scientific method in the broad sense to which Bode sub- 
scribes Bayles calls the scientific-reflective method, and summarizes 
it in four logical steps. (1) A problem arises because available data 
seem to be out of harmony with one another in the light of current 
interpretations or generalizations; (2) alternative hypotheses are 
sought, new ones invented if necessary, and all are taken into icon” 
sideration; (3) on the basis of each hypothesis concrete facts ane 
deduced, some known, some experimentally derived; (4) if one £ 
the hypotheses harmonizes all known facts and predicts with ac 
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curacy unknown facts, the conclusion is that it is an acceptable 
hypothesis; otherwise the problem is not yet solved.®+ 

When verified, the conclusion becomes an object of knowledge. 
It is conceived, however, not as a disclosure of some reality outside 
experience to be contemplated but as an instrument of control. It 
not only clarifies the present situation and allows the purposive ac- 
tivity to continue, but it also serves as a source of suggestion in deal- 
ing with similar situations in the future. The conclusion, though 
more reliable than the hypothesis prior to its verification, remains 
tentative and subject to modification or even rejection in conse- 
quence of new evidence. 

The verified conclusion developed through the scientific method 
broadly conceived indicates Bode’s conception of the meaning of 
truth. Such a conclusion is considered true to the extent that al- 
ternative conclusions are unwarranted. To be true, a suggestion or 
idea must be able to “organize all relevant facts into a body of 
evidence to the exclusion of reasonable doubt.” °° To be reasonable, 
4 doubt must be based upon evidence which supports a different 
Conclusion, But even a conclusion from which all reasonable doubt 
Is eliminated for the time being is subject to modification or rejec- 
ton whenever such reasonable doubt may arise in subsequent ex- 
perience, Experience is the final criterion. In this connection Bayles 
Says that, viewed pragmatically, truth “is that quality of an insight 
which enables its possessor to design behavior which is successful in 
that it achieves what it is designed to achieve. Accuracy in the an- 
ticipation of future events is the pragmatic test for truth.” 5° Ap- 
Parently Bayles and Bode agree that a proposition remains true only 
So long as Pate events can be anticipated with accuracy. Truth— 
any truth—is therefore, for them, a product of the scientific-reflec- 
tive method, and therefore is man-made and relative. 


BELIEFS ABOUT VALUE 


Since for Bode the self consists of a system or pattern of ideals, 
an account of his beliefs about value that lend support to the demo- 
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cratic-reconstruction theory may be considered a continuation of 
our account of his conception of the self as a factor of human nature. 
The ideals, also called interests, which constitute the structure of the 
self are values. They are, however, more or less permanent interests 
that are derived from experience itself and not from any set of 
principles which claim authority on the ground of cosmic origin 
and sanction.’ They are established through the critical evaluation 
of intrinsic values—immediate interests, wishes, and desires that have 
been subjected to experimental application. For values de facto to 
become values de jure, they must be subjected to intellectual ap- 
praisal. 

In an earlier work, Bode recognizes the distinction between in- 
trinsic values, which are ends within themselves, and instrumental 
values, which are means to intrinsic values. In his later works, how- 
ever, the ideals and interests constituting the ends of education and 
the good life apparently have both intrinsic and instrumental as- 
pects.°® For immediate ends or means to be recognized as values, 
they must be transmuted through intellectual operations. “Any pro- 
posed aim or objective, if it is considered apart from everything 
else, has value by virtue of the fact that some human being desires 
it. Nothing further is necessary to give it the quality of value. . + * 
To determine whether a proposed course of action is really desirable 
in the light of all the surrounding circumstances or conditions, the 
only procedure . . . open to us is to canvass the relevant conditions 
+++ to see what the proposed action looks like in the larger context 
or setting.” °° In comparing the two kinds of values Bayles contends 
that “instrumental values are scientifically verifiable” and that “io 
trinsic values are not scientifically verifiable.” He attributes the 
same position to Dewey and probably to Bode also. 

For Bode, values are as varied as the human capacities or as the 
aspects of experience to which they correspond. Economic, social, 
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and religious values correspond one-for-one to other aspects of ex- 
perience just as the intellectual, the aesthetic, and the moral values 
correspond, respectively, to thinking, feeling, and willing. On the 
psychological side, achievement of the good life consists of the max- 
imum growth or development of individual capacity.%* 

“Every normal person maintains a variety of interests or values” 
some one of which is central. In case of conflict, Bode holds, this 
dominant or central value “pushes the others aside and claims the 
tight of way.” Nevertheless, it is not to be taken as exclusive. For 
instance, one man’s chief concern may be business success; but this 
1s not his only interest. He may desire “to be more than just a busi- 
ness man; he wants to be a good citizen, a good neighbor, a good 
Christian.” Adjustment or integration of his various concerns is 
Prerequisite to all-round development. Just how such harmonization 
of values is to be achieved is a matter which each individual must 
determine for himself through experimentation and reflection on 
Conditions and consequences. The required pattern each individual 
Must build for himself. It is the product of “a process of creation or 
Invention.” 

The only test or validation of such a pattern is “that, in some 
Sense or other, it serves to promote better adjustment.” Such better 
adjustment, which is missed if any value or set of values “is devel- 
ped at the expense of the rest, must consist in some pattern of social 
relationships.” The problem with which the educational philosopher 
18 faced, then, is to determine the social pattern for use as a criterion 
Of the relative emphases to be placed on different values. For Bode 
Such a social pattern is a good criterion “in proportion as it provides 
3 basis for the integration or harmonization of conflicting interests, 
It is bad if it permits some one of the interests to ride roughshod 
Over all the rest.” 

: For those who “conceive of the mind in terms of ‘function,’ ad- 
fee oe to the social order becomes a matter of identifying one’s 
RE certain activities or concerns that are present in the en- 
ment.” The foundation of such a social pattern or criterion of 
krd in a democratic society Bode finds in certain tendencies which 
eady under way in our American life and to which he believes 
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our people are unconsciously committed. He believes, too, that they 
would consciously and deliberately identify themselves with these 
tendencies if they were fully aware of the social ideal implicit in 
them. Of these tendencies, he mentions several. 

In the field of industry there are signs that employers, employees, 
and consumers are becoming socialized in the sense that they empha- 
size “co-operation on the basis of respect for divergent interests. 
In the field of religion there is now a “marked shift of emphasis 1m 
our churches toward the importance of present living.” In our cul- 
tural beliefs “we seem to be moving toward a conception of culture 
which stresses the integration of values... one of which seeks to 
arrive at a consistent and inclusive outlook on life. A re-interpreta- 
tion of culture, away from the aristocratic tradition, is taking place.’ 
In our economic system there is a tendency toward “the participa- 
tion of all concerned to make industry serve an increasingly wider 
range of common interests.” This points “to the ideal of making 
industry contribute to the continuous development of all who até 
engaged in it, as well as providing a livelihood.” 62 

Such tendencies are not, of course, a conscious and deliberate 
application of the democratic way of life as an ideal. But on the 
other hand, they indicate the gradual development of a way of life 
which, when adequately formulated, may be contrasted with other 
ideals that have been defined and applied. The conception of the 
field theory of reality, the corresponding functional conception © 
mind, and the relativistic conception of knowledge and value are 
clearly implicit in these tendencies toward the reconstruction of 0U! 
Social institutions. Therefore, for Bode these tendencies may be &- 
pressed in terms of an inclusive ideal which may properly be called 
democracy because it represents a reconstruction of our historical 
democratic tradition in response to the new conditions which now 
obtain. When clearly defined, it may be used as a criterion of ends 
and means in the development of social and educational programs: 

The problem of primary concern to the educational and soci@ 
philosopher who is committed to the field theory of reality, the 
functional theory of mind, and the relativistiy theory of knowledge 
and value is to define democracy as a way of life or world “outlook 
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So that it may be intelligently compared with other ways of life 
or outlooks. 

In practically all of his later works Bode defines the ideal pattern 
of democracy thus conceived in many ways. The inclusive end of 
democracy to which many current social tendencies point “is to 
Promote common interests and purposes.” It is the faith of democ- 
Tacy that “the continuous extension of cooperation and common 
interests will eventually make such extension the ultimate ideal.” 
For Bode “the only solid basis for dealing with our modern prob- 
lems lies in the cultivation of common interests and purposes, i.e., in 
Cooperation on the basis of mutual recognition of divergent inter- 
ests, Reliance on this principle for the determination of values and 
Conduct constitutes the essential meaning of democracy.” % For 
him, “if we are to remain a democratic people, we seem to have no 
choice but to seek maximum development for the individual, the 
Cultivation of a common life, and to make the continuous extension 
of common interests our final test of right or wrong, or of what is 
called progress.” 64 

For both Bode and Dewey, then, democracy is “a way of life” 
Tather than merely a form of ‘government, and they are in substantial 
agreement as to the particular way of life intended. True, in at least 
One connection Bode takes exception to Dewey’s quantitative defini- 
tlon; but it should be noted that Dewey never questions Bode’s 
changing his definition from the number of interests and the full 
and free interplay of relations to “widening the areas of common 
interests and concerns.” 

In fact, Dewey uses the very terms contained in Bode’s definition; 
and later, like Bode, replaces “common interests and concerns” 
With “common interests and purposes.” Even in their arguments for 
this Conception of democracy, they do not differ in any fundamental 
respects, On the other hand, Bayles questions their statements that 

emocracy is a ‘way of life’ rather than a form of government. 

or Bayles, democracy should be defined not as a way of life, which 
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embodies both product and method, but in terms of means or pro- 
cedures alone. “We propose that democracy should be defined r 
equality of opportunity to participate in making group decisions an 
equality of obligation to abide by them, once they are made and oa 
til they are revised or rescinded.” In spite of the apparent differenc 
between his definition and those of Dewey and Bode, Bayles is quite 
certain that they would not find his objectionable. tion 
neither, to my knowledge, overtly defined democracy as I have = 
fined it, they certainly did in a functional way understand it as such; 
and stand for it four square,” % b 
As an opinion from an outsider, Bayles’ definition seems to be 
included in those of Bode and Dewey. As he says, they may have 
inadvertently introduced the phrase “rather than a form of govern- 
ment,” but in various connections they show that they mean to Fa 
clude government in the conception of “widening the areas Ba 
common. interests and purposes.” °° The main difference is t 
Bayles’ definition is based on clearly defined criteria as to what 
good definition requires and Dewey’s and Bode’s definitions a 
based upon certain tendencies in American life which they idealiz 
themselves, and wish to designate, elaborate, and apply in order to 


reveal the conflicting ways of life found side by side in the experi- 
ence of us all. 


Implications and Applications 


Bode himself is primarily concerned with the development of ed 
social outlook of the teaching profession, especially classroom teac F 
ers, and not with its implementation or translation into practic” 
through devices and techniques. With the assistance of Bayles, pows 
ever, who claims Bode as his “mentor,” 6T it is possible to indicate 
some of the implications of Bode’s philosophy of the deine 
reconstruction theory for certain aspects of educational aims, © of 
ticulum development, and school administration—features such 
have been considered in our account of other theories. 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


In indicating Bode’s conception of educational aims, it may be 
well to begin by restating the democratic-reconstruction theory in 
general terms in the light of its philosophical foundations. For Bode, 
“the reconstruction of experience with reference to an ultimate 
Standard of value is the outstanding concern of education.” ° Psy- 
chologically considered, education as the reconstruction of experi- 
€nce consists in remaking the interests, ideals, and beliefs of the 
individual and the culture of the society. It involves the development 
of his capacities as the reconstruction of experience requires. 

Without regard to any particular social order, in terms of a uni- 
Versal ideal, growth and reconstruction of experience are one and the 
Same thing. In the words of Dewey, they mean “that reconstruction 
Or reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning of ex- 
Perience, and which increases ability to direct the course of subse- 
quent experience.” © But in a society, however vaguely or even 
unconsciously committed to democracy as a way of life, the ultimate 
Standard consists of “widening the areas of common interests and 
Purposes.” For Bode, then, the all-inclusive aim of education in our 
democratic society is this widening of the areas of common interests 
and concerns. It involves a reinterpretation of certain educational 
conceptions often recognized as educational ends, and includes what- 
ever aims may be contributory to their reinterpretation. 

The aims of education are often conceived in terms of growth, 
needs, or interests, all three of which must be reinterpreted in the 
light of the ideal of “widening the areas of common interests and 
Purposes.” For Bode, as for Dewey, growth for more growth, when 
qualified in the light of this democratic ideal, means the fullest in- 
tellectual, moral, and aesthetic development of the individual. 
Growth is to be conceived not merely as individual development 

ut also as a common interest and concern of society for the devel- 
pment of certain beliefs, attitudes, and capacities. In our American 
Society the possibility of growth depends, first of all, on the individ- 
mals becoming aware of the conflict or cleavage in the culture—the 
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conflict of traditional and democratic ideals." 

Although Bode’s recognition of growth consistent with his 
democratic ideal implies that individuals have a variety of needs, for 
him one need is of supreme importance—the need of understanding 
the cleavage in the culture, without which democratic growth is 
impossible. This is not merely another need coordinate with others; 
it is the basic need in terms of which all other needs are determined, 
and is not subject to advance analysis into particular needs. The 
more specific “needs must be determined with reference to the way 
of life which the pupil eventually adopts as his own, and the choice 
he will make cannot be presupposed from the outset. Instead of using 
needs as a starting point, we educate people in order that they may 
discover their needs,” 7 The needs required for the development of 
capacities, beliefs, habits, and attitudes necessary in democratic living 
are to be discovered by the individual himself. But he cannot dis- 
cover them until he critically and deliberately commits himself to 
the democratic ideal rather than to some other. This choice not 4 
students can be expected to make. 

Bode’s theory of interest indicates that for him the need for the 
development of individual capacities, beliefs, and attitudes which the 
democratic way of life requires is as important as the basic need © 
understanding the cleavage in the culture. This is the need whic! 
Bode has in mind when he speaks of the wider interests and com 
mon purposes of democracy. Apparently for him the success of his 
theory of education depends on the student’s interest in the tw 
foregoing fundamental needs. “Immediate interests, though impot- 
tant, must either be derived from or merged into the larger inter- 
ests.” In the process of instruction the student must be made aware 
of the consequences of not relating his interests to the larger; Rap 
mon interests and purposes of democracy, and then he must be hel 


responsible for concern with them whether he approves of them 
or not. 
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In no place does Bode propose any set of aims of fixed content for 

education in general, “even temporarily or for the time being.” But 
he does in various connections emphasize a number of flexible proc- 
ess aims—aims without any specific content—which he considers 
Contributory to growth, need, and interest, as he defines them in 
terms of the reconstruction of experience and the democratic ideal. 
Among these process aims he mentions capacity for thinking as the 
Specialist thinks in the various subject fields; an understanding of the 
bearing of the subject on the question of absolute standards; active 
Concern with the wider interest of society; appreciation of how 
other men live; open-mindedness in inquiry; sympathetic and effec- 
tive Participation in matters of human concern; the habit of feeling 
and willing consistent with the conception of democratic living; 
Cooperation with others in the promotion of democratic living; an 
understanding and appreciation of the meaning of the democratic 
ideal; the disposition of social responsibility, cooperativeness, and 
Consideration for others.” 
: Among the various psychological types of specific aims, objec- 
tives, or outcomes which Bode recognizes as proper distinctions are 
knowledge, understanding, information, skills, appreciations, inter- 
€sts, ideals, and attitudes. But for him they are all for purposes of 
emphasis and cannot be so separated as to become the values of 
different subjects, or the ends of separate psychological techniques 
of learning and teaching, like problem-solving, drill, etc. 

Consistent with reconstructing experience and widening the areas 
of common interests and concerns, which are fundamental aspects 
of the democratic-reconstruction theory, Bode condemns any 
method of determining educational aims through an analysis of the 
ideals, interests, beliefs, or practices that now exist or have existed 
m the past. Even the aims which educational scientists purport to 

Scover without reference to philosophy through a statistical analy- 
SIS of current opinion or existing practices, reflect the cleavage in 
the Culture, and, when adopted uncritically as ends to be sought in 


the School, support the existing social order. : 
The same is true of educational aims derived through social con- 
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sensus for any school or any school system. If the reconstruction of 
experience means anything, the discovery of new aims, which in- 
volves a reconstruction of the existing culture and the social order, 
is a primary consideration. Preparation for living in the present social 
order does not in itself prepare one for living in a future social order 
in our world of constant, cumulative, and indeterminate change. 
The so-called aims supplied by scientific analysis and social con- 
sensus are meaningful only in the light of some acknowledged social 
ideal to whose realization they contribute. The aims that represent 
the existing culture and social order without regard to any social 
ideal perpetuate rather than resolve the cleavage, inconsistencies, 
and confusions that now exist. The determination of such an ideal 
is the function of philosophy rather than science. The democratic 
reconstruction of experience is one such social ideal and the ultimate 
standard to which every other aim should be contributory and sub- 
sidiary. 

But for Bode neither the teacher nor the school committed to the 
democratic way of life can be neutral. Still, for him as well as for 
Bayles, indoctrination in the sense of determining conclusions 10 
advance, whether designed to maintain the old order or to make 4 
new one, is inconsistent with the democratic-reconstruction theory 
of education. 

Even indoctrination for democracy in this sense is not permissible. 
“The newer developments in both the natural sciences and the soca 
order point to the conclusion that standards of value and conduct 
are flexible and changing products of everyday experience and até 
to be judged by no other test than the enrichment of human lite 
here and now.” Democracy in this wider sense means that the centra 
task of education is not to determine in advance what students sh 
think, feel, or do. The reconstruction of experience required py tie 
conception of democracy “is something that the individual must do 
for himself. There must be no indoctrination in the sense that the 
outcome is to be prescribed. A democratic philosophy of educatio” 
rests on the faith that, if the oncoming generation is given %7 opr 
portunity to see the basic issue, democracy will win. It must win oP 
these terms or it cannot win at all.”7 ` 
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For two reasons Bayles’ statement about educational purposes 
should throw some light on Bode’s position. For them both, learn- 
ing is a process of the reconstruction of experience, and Bayles is 
sure that Bode approves his definition of democracy. The demo- 
Cratic-reconstruction theory is therefore as applicable to his general 
position as to that of Bode. He agrees with Bode that the problem 
of aims is a matter not of determining the ends implicit in present 
Practices but of determining the proper ends for future practices. 
The so-called scientific aims derived from analyses of the cultural 
tradition, public opinion, or current practice are acceptable only 
when they are contributory to some inclusive aim or aims consistent 
with some definable theory of education and the good life. For 
Bayles this good purpose or aim may be defined in a single sentence: 

It is to promote reflective studies of problems which represent not 
only inadequacies but also disharmonies in student outlooks on the 
life of which they are a part.” 1 

This criterion has two phases or aspects. The student’s world in 
Which inadequacies exist includes his whole culture or social heritage. 
It Is the student’s world of effect; that is, whatever affects him either 
immediately or remotely. On the other hand, student outlooks rep- 
resent another world—a world of insight. A  student’s outlook 

Tepresents what he knows of his world of effect.” A person is con- 
cerned to know primarily more of his world of effect—what is 
Pressing and pulling him about. The expansion of insight which such 

Nowing involves is the principle of continuous growth, which for 

Ode is a fundamental assumption." The second aspect of this two- 
fold criterion is that, in the words of Bode, “the primary concern of 
4 democratic educational procedure is to stimulate a reconstruction 
of our beliefs and habits in the light of their mutual relationships.” 77 

or Bayles, these two principles constitute standards to be observed 
not only in determining specific educational aims but also in selecting 
Subject matter, 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Although the implications of the democratic-reconstruction the- 
ory for curriculum development seem fairly clear, they have not 
been stated and probably cannot be stated in terms of any fixed set 
of content aims to be attained, any body of subject matter as ground 
to be covered, or any sequence of activities to be pursued. Had Bode 
spoken of the curriculum as all the activities of students under the 
direction of the school as we now do, he would have approved only 
activities of a special kind. In the first place, they would have to be 
both purposive and reflective. For him, all learning activities are 
purposive and all educative activities are reflective as well as put 
posive. A reflective activity involves becoming aware of a problem, 
gathering data, formulating hypotheses, and verifying or revising 
them on the basis of all the evidence that can be secured. 

For Bode, however, not all reflective activities are contributory 
to the democratic reconstruction of experience, and those that are 
must meet the requirements of two criteria. First, they must clarify 
some cleavage or conflict in the culture in order to expand or en- 
hance the learner’s outlook. This is what Bayles calls the world 0 
effect. It includes whatever is “pulling or pushing” the students 
whether he is conscious of it or not. Second, curriculum activities 
must contribute also to harmonizing the learner’s outlooks which 
Bode’s democratic ideal of widening the areas of common interests 
and purposes involves. As Bayles says, “Each study unit in the ce! 
ticulum is required to focus upon a problem which represents a 
an inadequacy in outlook or a disharmony, or, preferably, both. Š 
other words, students must study issues; matters which, at least 2 
far as they are concerned, are unsettled.” 78 

SUBJECT MATTER. Bode does not deal systematically with = 
problem of selecting and placing subject matter, although he ae- 
discuss its organization. Doubtless, he would find Bayles’ propos 3 
consistent with the democratic-reconstruction theory. In whateve! 
form issues may be stated, those to which approved student activ! 


. é jbs ic- 
ties are related constitute the subject matter content of the curn 


: ; A š a er 
ulum. Since in practice the selection and placement of subject matt 
18 Bayles, op. cit, p. 212. 
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are aspects of the same process, the traditional question of grade 
placement does not arise. 

Since the issues constituting the subject matter content on all edu- 
oe cya may require materials from all the established subject 
atin other materials not yet organized into subjects, all kinds 
a a will be included in the curriculum. Students may 
ing ai ject matter from direct experience—observing, experiment- 
tell Ing, and interviewing. The teacher may also provide it by 

ng, lecturing, and using audio-visual materials. No source of 
Sy is to be neglected, but students will rely as much as possible 
don i “5 Ses because it furnishes a background of apprecia- 
uiie s is required by the emphasis on meanings 1n reflective 
tes, a students, however, are not expected to accumulate informa- 

its own sake and unrelated to their reflective studies. 
aoe the standpoint of Bode and the democratic-reconstruction 
on = organization of subject matter, like its selection and placement, 
cae hn sg aspect of curriculum development with the main 
Ana Pi around the significance of the logical organization 
zition i psychological organization.” The ideal of logical organi- 
sci is that of the established subjects, especially in the natural 
lences, 
It is objective, impersonal, and th 


zati : 
so on aims to arrange knowledge 
ation of premise and conclusion.” It is deductive rather than em- 


Fi i the sense that every principle or fact implies every other 
other ple or fact in a system in which every part is related to every 
maril part. It is artificial in the sense that it ‘is not intended pri- 
Sae y to furnish a record of racial experience but rather to pre- 
ek .. the fruits or results of racial experience. It looks to the 
rather — than to the past, to the acquisition of new knowledge 
of ș than to the acquisition of existing knowledge. It is therefore 
e Special concern to the research specialist in different fields. 
Mi knowledge is so organized as to make it effective for the 
ne ae ion of more knowledge, we call it pure science. When it is 

8anized for purposes other than the accumulation of more knowl- 


e same for all. “Logical organi- 
in such a way as to show the 


79 Ş 
Boyd H, Bode, Modern Educational Theories, New York, Macmillan, 


192 
7> PP. 46-47, 49, 50-51, 52, 65, 66. 
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edge, we call it practical or applied knowledge.” Logical organiza- 
tion is an “effective instrument in the acquisition of further 
knowledge,” and from the standpoint of the specialist it should be 
exalted. Furthermore, “psychological organization lacks the purely 
objective, detached, impersonal quality of pure knowledge. Its center 
of reference is the individual learner.” It is a “variable quantity; 1t 
differs with different persons and at different age levels.” In edu- 
cation it “is a matter both of teaching method and of the curri- 
culum.” 

From the standpoint of the proponents of the democratic-recon- 
struction theory, the significance of both forms of organization 1s 
clearly recognized. Both Bode and Bayles seem to take for granted 
a sequence of established subjects as a frame of reference in the 
selection of curriculum units. Although existing subjects may be 
modified and rearranged so as to facilitate the selection and devel- 
opment of reflective activities or studies, they would leave intact 
some kind of logical organization of subjects and curricula. By im- 
plication, they also emphasize the importance of psychological or- 
ganization in the nature of the purposive activities or reflective 
studies proposed as curriculum units, 

The starting point for each unit, Bode says, is some problem that 
is real for the learner, and Bayles says the same thing in another way: 
For him the starting point is not only a real problem, but one that 
is real in the sense that it Tepresents an inadequacy or disharmony © 
outlook experienced by the pupils or students themselves. Activities 
that begin with the interests, problems, or concerns of the learners 
imply the psychological organization of subject matter. f 

The foregoing inferences as to the importance of both types ° 
organization can be supplemented by explicit statements. Even grant- 
ing that the sole aim of logical organization is to extend the frontiers 
of human knowledge, it is nevertheless, Bode believes, indispensab. € 
for all in general education as well as in specialized education for 
research workers. The introduction of practical courses like gener? 
science is therefore justified in the interest of life enrichment aP 
vocational guidance. Still without some “guiding ideal of logical of 
ganization,” such a course as general science, for instance, i one 
aims at breadth of view, easily becomes a grabbag of miscellaneo™” 
information. It must ‘head in’ somewhere, so as to give the pup! 
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the power to think independently when confronted with new situ- 
ations. This result is achieved if a logical organization of knowledge 
Srows out of it,” 80 
To illustrate this point Bode continues: “A boy who learns to 
drive the family Ford may transfer his knowledge to. . . the general 
principles of the gas engine.” Again, “The youngster who learns to 
manipulate numbers” in playing games designed to introduce him 
to the abstract formulations of arithmetic,” may acquire the power 
to deal with more difficult matters. With very young pupils em- 
Phasis on method is not a primary consideration, “but as we go up 
the scale method becomes increasingly important if we are to mect 
the requirements of a sound education. The cultivation of intel- 
lectual interest, then, is necessary in order to protect the future 
8towth of the pupil. Without it there can be no effective social in- 
Sight which will make it possible to deal adequately with new situ- 
ations.” When broadly treated, specialized courses “can become 
Sources of new interests... . But these new interests must lead on to 
a knowledge of underlying principles of ‘logical organization’ if 
they are to become effective agencies for continued growth.” 51 ; 
But as already suggested, Bode considers psychological organi- 
zation equally important. “Logical organization is indispensable, but 
it must be a final result and not a starting point. Psychological or- 
&anization is equally necessary. This is the truth in the contention 
that Purposive activity must be encouraged as much as possible.” 
Unlike logical organization which is abstract and impersonal, psy- 
chological organization is empirical, variable, and personal. To secure 
Psychological organization, “the teacher must have sufficient re- 
Sourcefulness to ise his knowledge of individual pupils or of cir- 
Cumstances that are more or less local or of passing significance.” 
hen considered without reference to a social ideal, which for 
Ode is a fundamental consideration, the organization of subject 
Matter should be conceived as progressive; that is, beginning with 
€ immediate interests of the learner and moving toward the logical 
Systems of specialists.®2 ý 
In all fundamental respects Bayles agrees with Bode as to the 
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meaning of logical and psychological organization. For him as for 
Bode, both “seem to be highly desirable.” To indicate the educa- 
tional significance of psychological organization Bayles says: “The 
starting point in a process of learning is with the knowledge and 
experiences which the learner actually possesses.” These “must be 
organized in such a way as to achieve some purpose” of the learner. 
Psychological organization “follows the logic of a growing mind.” 
In teaching, psychological organization of subject matter begins with 
a class interest, culminating ina problem, the study of which leads 
to a consideration of the consequences and the implications of the 
solution “until another problem is opened and the process repeats.” a 
Logical organization is, however, also involved in solving any 
problems. Data are gathered and organized. The accepted solution 
enables “the data to be arranged in a ‘logical pattern.’” The solution 
itself orgnizes “the material of study” in a logical system from the 
standpoint of the participants. “Therefore, through a psychological 
approach a logical organization is reached. In this way organization 
of subject matter of teaching becomes simultaneously logical and 
psychological.” Although such logical organization does not meet 
the requirements of specialists in the field, it points in that direction. 
Apparently for Bayles as for Bode, psychological and logical organi- 
zation of subject matter in curriculum development designates, Te- 
spectively, the earlier and later stages of a continuous process (0 
problem-solving within an administrative framework of established 
subjects, courses, and curricula.®4 
METHODS OF TEACHING. Any general method, whether conceived 
as a single pattern, a set of psychological techniques, or a variety 
of special methods, is a correlative of some theory of the learning 
process. The democratic-reconstruction theory identifies the Jearning 
process with the reconstruction of experience, “which,” Bode say’ 
isa distinctive thing for each individual. Learning as reconstruction 
combines thinking, skill, information, and appreciation into a sing’? 
unitary process and is characterized by flexibility, since it must COP 
stantly adapt itself to the circumstances of the situation.” = 
On its highest qualitative level reconstruction becomes reflective 


83 Bayles, op. cit. P- 199. 
84 Ibid., pp. 200, cor, 


85 Bode, How We Learn, op. cit., P- 249. 
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thinking or the scientific method broadly understood to include in- 
telligent practice. This is the general method of learning with which 
the teacher is concerned, and its various steps or stages have already 
been indicated. Since reflective thinking involves all other aspects 
of experience, it is a single-pattern form of general method. There 
Is no place for such separate procedures as problem-solving, the 
drill technique, the appreciation technique, and the construction 
technique. The aspects of experience to which they refer are all in- 
cluded in the method of reflective thinking. Only such so-called 
Special methods as conform to the principles of reflective thinking 
can be justified. 

Unlike Dewey in his How We Think, Bode does not implement 
his analysis of reflective thinking with specific suggestions for teach- 
ing. For such implementation we must rely on his students. They 
Usually take Bode’s analysis for granted, suggest ways of applying 
It, and call their application reflective teaching. We shall refer to 
only two such applications and leave the reader to examine the 
Originals for himself. The first is Bayles’ account of the work he and 

S students have done in applying his analysis of reflective thinking 
—which is essentially the same as Bode’s—to teaching in various fields 
and on different levels. In a careful analysis of their work he dis- 
Unguishes two steps: (1) “problem-raising” in which “the class is 
Manoeuvered into a problem;” and (2) “problem-solving,” short or 
Ong, and including formulation and verification of hypotheses.8¢ 

A Second application of Bode’s analysis is that of Hullfish and 
Smith, Although their analysis is based on different materials from 
those used by Bode, it does not differ from his in any fundamental 
Tespect. In fact, they explicitly accept his definition of thinking and 

Is analysis of the complete act of thought.“ ; 

n commenting on the use of such an analysis in reflective teaching 
they make general practical suggestions: that it is not a pattern into 
Which to force thinking; and that it helps teachers to gain the “feel” 
of the reflective process, and to see more clearly their responsibility 
sk getting a problem recognized and defined, for eliciting promis- 
mg hypotheses, for leading students to discover and face facts which, 


86 Ba ; i it, chaps. 1 and 12. 
yles, Democratic Educational Theory, op. cit, chaps. ee 
Pred H. Gordon Hullfish and Philip G. Smith, Reflective Thinking, The 
ethod of Education, New York, Dodd, Mead, 1961, pp- 216-218. 
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to be valid, the hypotheses must explain, and for guiding them in 
activities required for prediction and verification necessary to a valid 
solution of the problem. 

They add further that the different steps may be taken many times 
over in the solution of a general problem; that each testing step 1s 
unitary in character; that for an hypothesis to be successful the evi- 
dence must be sufficient to rule out all competing hypotheses; and 
that although the teacher should study and apply the analysis in his 
own thinking, he should forget it in the process of actual teaching. 
In a summary statement they conclude: “The essential point to 
keep to the fore is simply this: thinking cannot be scheduled; it can- 
not be held within a rigid pattern when it occurs; it will not bê 
encouraged in an atmosphere that transforms the inquiring mind 


into a fearful scheming mind. Teachers must sense when the iron 1s 
hot and then strike.” 88 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Bode and Bayles have little to say about school administration, 
but this fact should not be taken to mean that the democratic- 
reconstruction theory has no implications for this feature of school 
practice. Like proponents of other theories, they recognize that the 
primary function of administration is to provide conditions that will 
promote the realization of the aims of education, and by implication 
these conditions should be such as to facilitate the ends of the demo- 
cratic-reconstruction theory. Bode does not say much about suc 
features of administration as (1) school organization; (2) school 
curricula; (3) pupil discipline; and (4) pupil progress, But by logical 
inference with the assistance of suggestions from Bayles, it is POS 
sible to indicate the general application of the democratic-recon- 
struction theory to these features. 

1. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. As to the organization of the school 
system, advocates of the democratic-reconstruction theory appar 
ently take for granted, at least for the time being, the 6-3-3-4 plan, 
which now seems to be dominant. For instance, in describing pr@@” 
tices to illustrate the principles of reflective teaching Bayles selects 
examples from the elementary school, the junior high school, the 


88 Ibid., pp. 219-220. 
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high school, and the college.° On the other hand, Bode devotes only 
two magazine articles and one chapter in a book to a discussion of 
higher education, but he does mention other educational levels in 
various connections which show that he recognizes the 6-3-3-4 plan. 

With regard to particular schools on any level, Bode emphasizes 
such organization as will best facilitate the practice of the demo- 
cratic way of life. For him and also for Bayles, the democratic-recon- 
struction theory requires that the student have direct experience 
1n classrooms and in schools operated ona democratic basis. In such 
a school the relationship of members of the teaching profession— 
Superintendents, principals, and classroom teachers—to each other, 
to the pupils, and to the public should conform to recognized dem- 
Ocratic social arrangements. 

2. SCHOOL CURRICULA. As to different types of curricula, the 
Subjects and courses, and their relationship, neither Bode nor Bayles 
1S committed to any particular pattern. Although they recognize the 
advantages of certain aspects of the so-called project or activities 
curriculum, they would not adopt it exclusively even in the ele- 
Mentary school. And though they acknowledge the many short- 
Comings of the subject matter courses in the junior and senior high 
Schools and the college, they are not willing to replace them with 
the so-called core curriculum. Current subject matter courses as now 
Offered tend “to teach what to think rather than how to think,” and 
neglect harmonization or integration of life outlook. Insofar as 

Coring the curriculum tends toward correction of this situation, 

We are heartily in favor of it.” ° Both longitudinal and transverse 
integration are essential. The subject organization tends to neglect 
transverse integration and the core curriculum tends to neglect 
Ongitudinal integration. Both Bode and Bayles rely on the classroom 
teacher so to demonstrate the superiority of reflective teaching as 
to stimulate administrators in various situations to make changes 
necessary to facilitate its extension. 
ie PUPIL DISCIPLINE. The basis ox O 
Sis TA of discipline is found in Bode’s elaboration o 
as widening the areas of common interests and purposes. 


New York, Har- 


f the democratic-reconstruction 
f the democratic 
In 
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this he emphasizes two fundamental needs in any democratic pro- 
gram—the need for understanding the cleavage in the culture, and 
the need for developing individual capacities, beliefs, and attitudes 
on which the maintenance and extension of the democratic way of 
life depend. This latter need is what Bode means by the larger in- 
terest and common purpose of democracy.®! The success of any 
educational program based on these needs depends upon the interest 
the student has in them despite any conflicting interest he may have. 
Any immediate interests students may have must be either derived 
from or merged into the larger interest. , 

To facilitate harmonizing immediate interests with the larger 1n- 
terest, the student must be shown the undesirable consequences of 
not integrating his immediate interest with the common interest Or 
purpose of democracy. The reduction of the conflicts and confusions 
in the culture depends on the concern of the individual for the com- 
mon purpose. Once informed of the consequences, the student him- 
self is to be held responsible for such common concern. “In cases 
of deliberate refusal to consider consequences which come within 
the range of his insight, he must be held to account, This is not 
imposition as long as we are dealing with consequences which, : 
given reasonable consideration by the pupil himself, would be o 
concern to him,” 92 ; 

To justify such apparent imposition, Bode says, “Authority = 
necessary in order to protect the common purpose, and to this €x- 
tent . . . it considers itself entitled to demand cooperation of every- 
body. or People must obey laws whether they happen to approve 
of those laws or not.” Unlike authoritarianism which requires bot 
approval and obedience, democracy requires only obedience. AC” 
countability and cooperation are to be required, but dissent is pe” 
mitted, and room left for change of the common purpose. 

The nature of pupil discipline is clearly implied when the demo- 
cratic ideal as Bode defines it is translated into school practice. The 
school embodies insofar as possible the democratic ideal. It is there- 
fore not a place for either regimentation on the one hand, in the 
view of Bode, or, on the other, for toleration of pupil whims an 


91 Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads, op. cit., pp. 107-109 
92 Ibid., pp. 52, 59. 

93 Bode, “Education as Growth,” Educational Forum, ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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fancies.°* Our emphasis on the school as “form of social living” pro- 
vides “the same basis for intelligent application of compulsion or 
discipline in school as out of school.” 

The rejection of the older concepts of discipline “is no excuse 
for an undiscriminating reaction against the whole notion of dis- 
Cipline.” The criterion in particular situations is that the method em- 
ployed “serve the ends of promoting voluntary cooperation, a sense 
of social responsibility or duty, a disposition to consider others, and 
the like. Leaving room for discipline does not invalidate the propo- 
Sition that the chief and direct way of promoting the spirit of 
democracy is to provide opportunity for the practice of it.” The 
school should provide for the participation of pupils “in the man- 
agement of affairs that are of common concern.” They “should be 
Invited to share responsibility insofar as they are capable of doing 
So, and they should be permitted to make mistakes, within reasonably 
Safe limits,” 

Bayles’ conception of pupil discipline and control does not differ 
much from that of Bode, but his special emphasis requires attention. 
For him, as for Bode and Dewey, a disciplined person is able to 
carry through a program based on a consideration of details in- 
telligently selected in spite of conflicting immediate interests. It re- 
quires the practice of the principle of enlightened self-interest, 
Which involves a consideration of relatively long-term consequences. 

With special reference to the school, Bayles rejects any belief that 
democracy requires either “Jetting students or pupils do largely as 
they please or .. . letting them decide what shall be the rules of 
behavior.” Like Bode, he would enlist their participation in school 
management insofar as they are capable and permit them to make 
mistakes, In connection with this point he recognizes the whole 
People as the seat of authority in a democracy and its responsibility 
for the delegation of power. Although no individual or group has 
the right to exceed the delegated powers, its decisions within its 
JUrisdiction should be accepted as final whether approved by the 

clegating authority or not. The observance of such a principle 
Means that when the school or teacher assigns responsibility to pupils 
certain matters, their decisions should not be overruled.’ 

With regard to enforcement Bayles says a decision “democrat- 


9 . 
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ically made . . . must be democratically enforced.” Whatever coer- 
cion is required to enforce such decisions “is democratic if applied 
equally to all.” When any feature of democracy as a “working 
governmental system” is found through experience to be unwork- 
able, it “becomes a candidate for alteration into a workable one.” 
In working with “human beings, including children in schools . . - 
as they are here and now,” unnecessary “rules and regulations should 
be avoided” in and out of school. “But needed regulatory measures, 
if democratically enacted, require enforcement even though they 
may be distasteful to certain members of a body politic.” 

PUPIL PROGRESS. From the standpoint of the democratic-recon- 
struction theory the appraisal of pupil progress is an important 
feature of school practice in both its administrative and instructive 
aspects. Bode does not consider these topics, but from what he says 
about other topics like aims and method, it is quite clear that for 
him the progress of pupils should be conceived in terms of some such 
ends as improvement in independent thinking, expansion of outlook, 
and integration of values. Consequently, the estimation of progress 
would have to be shifted from emphasis on the acquisition of isolated 
facts and skills to improvement in reflective thinking and to the 
adequacy and harmony of outlook. Hullfish and Smith as well as 
Bayles support this interpretation in their discussion of tests an 
examinations.®¢ 

Tt is impossible to go into detail, but Bayles deals so systematically 
with appraisal of pupil progress that a few of his comments are here 
cited. Since reflective thinking includes both understanding and 
memory, tests for the improvement of adequacy and harmony © 
outlooks—which represent the effect of reflective thinking—also in- 
clude all necessary facts and most of the necessary understandings: 
Therefore, testing for memory work is unnecessary in most sit" 
ations, and testing for understanding may be greatly reduced. Test- 
ing for independent thinking and adequacy and harmony of outlook 
should be the main consideration in the evaluation of pupil progress 
The results of the appraisal of pupil progress serve primarily e 
improve instruction and secondarily to provide adequate records ©. 


96 Hullfish and Smith, op. cit., PP- 199-202. 2 
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Pupil achievement for the information of parents and the public, 
neither of which should be neglected.” 


Cultural Conditions 


Like other theories of education and the good life, the democratic- 
character theory and the democratic-reconstruction theory reflect 
Not only well-defined philosophical beliefs and the wider cultural 
background that includes them but also a particular set of cultural 
Conditions which account for their translation into educational prin- 
ciples, For both Kilpatrick and Bode, culture in a generic sense is 
the man-made environment of the self-other process and includes all 
the products of human thought, feeling, and action which are some- 
times called, in their different aspects, the “social inheritance” or 
the “funded capital” of civilization. Culture as such is neither good 
nor bad. It is entirely neutral in that it is not something approved or 
disapproved, but something that must be taken into account. It is a 
reality rather than a value. Only those cultural elements are values 
Which experience itself finds desirable. For Kilpatrick and Bode, as 
for Dewey, it is not the function of philosophy to idealize any 
Culture as such, but to be worthy of the name, philosophy must 
idealize some cultural elements rather than others. 

The historical cultural elements in this country which Kilpatrick 
and Bode, along with other experimentalists, consider most influ- 
ential are what they call democracy, critical thinking, and experi- 
Mental science, As to the significance of these three cultural 
elements, Bode would no doubt concur in Kilpatrick’s statement 
that we “have so far only begun to exploit the possibilities from 
these three advances. . . . There is now no turning back. Unless 
Civilization should fail in some manner, man will never willingly give 
Up what these three offer. The only reasonable proposal is to use 
them better, . .. Whether man’s happiness is or is not greater than 
formerly, life has a different quality, and few who have ever truly 
€xperienced that quality will consider giving it up. Rather must we 
See that all have opportunity to experience that quality.” 98 


a Ba zl . 
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The main difference between Kilpatrick and Bode lies in their 
interpretations of democracy as a moral ideal. For Kilpatrick the 
idea of democracy dates back to the ancient conception of respect 
for personality, and for Bode it has its roots in the development of 
Western culture since the Renaissance. Nevertheless, Bode agrees 
with Kilpatrick that the moral, intellectual, and practical possibilities 
of these three elements of our social inheritance must be so com- 
bined as to provide an effective program for the future; that it can 
be done; and that it is man’s responsibility to do it. No doubt he 
would also concur in Kilpatrick’s further statement: “Philosophy 
must at each successive stage of growth help men to set up appro- 
priate aims and ideals of life. A suitable philosophy of education 
must help practical school people find the educative procedures 
necessary to attain these aims and prepare for still higher. Education 
must bring up successive generations devoted to making life really 
good for all.” 99a 

Apparently, then, the all-inclusive cultural end of both the demo- 
cratic-character theory and the democratic-reconstruction theory 
must be to combine these three cultural elements into an effective 
program. For proponents of both theories, therefore, philosophy 
and educational theory are not only products of the culture but the 
means of its continuous reconstruction, 

As noted in various connections, the development of any educa- 
tional theory depends upon the presence of certain cultural condi- 
tions. The founders of theories may be conscious or unconscious © 
the motivating cultural conditions, In the development of thelr 
theories, however, both Kilpatrick and Bode deliberately take into 
account not only the three fundamental cultural elements reflecte 
in all versions of experimentalism, but also the special cultural con 
ditions of their own time. 1 

To be specific, each recognizes in his own experience the cultura 
conflicts between the traditional absolutes on the one hand, and the 
demands of the new scientific knowledge and the changed condi- 
tions of life on the other. With more or less difficulty, howeve™ 
they eventually so remake their ideas, beliefs, and attitudes aS ee 
integrate them with the demands of the new situation. They SU 
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render all absolutes in whatever form and rely solely on empirical 
experience and scientific method in determining their standards of 
direction. 

Their active careers as critical students of education cover almost 
the same period. They have lived through two World Wars and the 
Social upheavals that followed. They have witnessed the rise of the 
New totalitarianism from the right and the left, its challenge to 
the democratic tradition, the rebellious hilarity of the roaring Twen- 
ties, and the fear and insecurity of the depression Thirties. They have 
Seen the accelerated shift from traditional individualism in govern- 
ment and economics toward the welfare state under the New Deal, 
and have taken part in the controversy as to the responsibility of 
the teaching profession in building a new social order. They have 
felt the effects of the break with authority and with traditional 
Moral standards on the part of youth, when youth was the “Lost 

€neration.” 

: Repeatedly they emphasize the significance, for organized educa- 
tion, of continuous, indeterminate, and cumulative cultural change. 
In an interdependent industrial society neither Kilpatrick nor Bode 
Considers adequate the traditional formal training with which the 
School in the self-contained rural community supplemented the in- 
formal out-of-school education. While both recognize cultural con- 
icts and confusions in their own lives and in the larger community 
as well, Bode emphasizes more the reduction of the cultural cleav- 
age in the democratic tradition as a primary concern of organized 
education. While both consider democracy as the way of life to be 
Preferred, only Bode would reinterpret it in terms of cultural ten- 
dencies already under way and make it the all-inclusive end of edu- 
cation and the good life. They both realize that the increasing 
Tapidity of change makes specific habits, skills, and attitudes ac- 
quired in unreflective experience inadequate for the flexibility neces- 
Sary in our dynamic society. op i 

The period in which Kilpatrick and Bode play significant roles in 
education is characterized by several so-called educational move- 
ments—Progressive Education, the scientific movement in education, 
the “new humanist” movement, the “new intellectualist” movement, 
and “social reconstruction.” Except for Progressive Education they 

Oth reject all of these outright as undemocratic and irrelevant to 
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the demands of the existing cultural situation. They see in Progres- 
sive Education an emphasis, which, if properly directed, could lead 
to the reconstruction they anticipate. But Bode’s attitude toward 
it is somewhat different from that of Kilpatrick. Like Dewey, Bode 
sees in Progressive Education important consistent, constructive pos- 
sibilities for the future, if only it will define its operative principles 
consistent with the philosophical beliefs of the main current of the 
experimentalist or relativistic philosophy. d 
Bode is therefore very critical of certain slogans and purporte 
practices of the Progressives. On the other hand, Kilpatrick is con- 
cerned more with implementing his own theory by reinterpreting cere 
tain doctrines of Progressive Education. For both the demands of the 
prevailing cultural conditions require a thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion of organized education, but they differ on the course such re~ 
construction should take and therefore on the role of Progressive 
Education as a going concern. However effective their efforts may 
be, each in his own way tries to put together the intellectual P 
sibilities of philosophy, the moral possibilities of democracy, and the 
practical possibilities of science in an educational theory and pro 
gram relevant to cultural conditions of his own day. 


Concluding Comments 


Any further effort here to compare Kilpatrick’s democratic” 
character theory and Bode’s democratic-reconstruction theory °F 2 
compare them with Dewey’s universal-growth theory does not i 
necessary or desirable. The relation of these three theories to P19 
gressive Education, to the philosophy of experimentalism, and t 
prevailing cultural conditions has already been indicated and therr 
practical implications and applications suggested. Additional da 
mentation or argument would make a new chapter and deprive ¢ 
interested student of the benefit of making such comparisons A 
himself. Therefore, by way of conclusion we shall merely stat? 
few hypothetical propositions without comment. d 

First of all, both Kilpatrick and Bode are very much concern? 
with Progressive Education and scientific education as movement? 
but neither the democratic-character theory nor the democrat! 
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reconstruction theory can properly be identified with either. Both 
Kilpatrick and Bode are independent thinkers, and in the wider per- 
spective they are colleagues rather than disciples of Dewey. Both 
were professionally and personally associated with Dewey, and their 
own beliefs are so similar and so much in harmony with his that it 
iS practically impossible to make any clearcut distinctions on funda- 
mental assumptions. Both recognize the importance of Dewey’s the- 
ory of universal growth or reconstruction of experience as the end 
of education and the good life, but neither of them accepts it as 
adequate without considerable qualification. For Bode the demo- 
cratic ideal conceived as widening the areas of common interests 
and purposes provides the qualification required. But for Kilpatrick 
democracy alone conceived as respect for personality is insufficient, 
even when supplemented by moral obligation. The life good-to-live 
includes other values over and beyond what democracy and moral 
obligation imply. 

Neither Kilpatrick nor Bode relies on the immediate interests, 
desires, wishes, and wants of the student, or on the perspective of 
common sense as the source of an adequate standard of direction. 
For Kilpatrick the criteria are to be found in a whole set of values 
defined in terms of a life good-to-live. For Bode they are to be found 
in the democratic ideal of widening the areas of common interests 
and purposes through harmonizing individual beliefs and interests. 

Both Kilpatrick and Bode distinguish the obligation of the educa- 
tor as a member of the teaching profession and as a citizen of a 
democratic society. For Kilpatrick, the educator as a citizen is as 
free as any other individual to support or advocate social programs, 

ut as a member of the teaching profession he is not commissioned 
to fix in the minds and hearts of the young specific ways of think- 
mg; feeling, and acting, or to assume leadership in reconstructing 
the social order through education according to any predetermined 
Pattern. Both Bode and Bayles admit, as does Kilpatrick, that the 
educator cannot be neutral with regard to political and economic 
Issues, but they reject any educational program that predetermines 
Specific outcomes in the form of fixed beliefs, attitudes, and habits. 

Kilpatrick and Bode clearly oppose any movement of the teaching 
Profession to join forces in the name of democracy with either side 
of any so-called class struggle to build a new social order. They there- 
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fore reject indoctrination, which for Kilpatrick means a “partisan ex- 
ploitation of the individual’s right to be educated to do his own 
thinking and make his own decisions,” and for Bode means “trying 
to predetermine the beliefs of the pupils.” They would not approve 
indoctrination even of democracy. For Kilpatrick, indoctrination © 
democracy would be “to teach democracy in an undemocratic fash- 
ion, in a way to foster uncritical acceptance.” For Bode, education 
for democracy would not try to go beyond the purpose of making 
clear the nature of its challenge.®» e 

Apparently Dewey is not quite so extreme on the matter of in- 
doctrination as Kilpatrick and Bode but approves what he considers 
Kilpatrick’s reliance on “cultural and social conditions” for stance 
ards of direction.1 Bayles goes all the way on the matter of in- 
doctrination but fails to find in Kilpatrick, as distinct from Bode and 
Dewey, “any criterion as to what is good thinking,” by which he 
means any standard of social direction.1 

For two reasons the implications of the democratic-characte® 
theory and of the democratic-reconstruction theory are difficult t° 
compare. Kilpatrick gives so much attention to the implementation 
of his theory that the casual reader may take suggested procedures 
for the principles they are designed to illustrate. On the other hano, 
Bode gives so much attention to principles to the relative neglect o 
their implementation that the practical application of his theory z 
far from obvious to even the careful reader. Any comparison thas 
can here be drawn between the practical implications of the tw? 
theories is to be taken as tentative and hypothetical. d 
Paap a a the foregoing a few propositions are now sugges 

L nsidered by the reader familiar with the two theories 3 
their application. When the curriculum is conceived in the technic? 
sense of all the activities or experiences of the student under th? 
direction of the school, the desirable curriculum is a sequence : 
activities or experiences of a certain kind. For Kilpatrick the 
sirable curriculum unit is apparently a purposeful activity in 4 soci 
setting and analyzable into four logical stages—purposing, planning 


99b Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education 
Bode, How We Learn, op. cit, p. 277. ý 
100 Tenenbaum, op. cit., p. viii. 

101 Bayles, Democratic Educational Theory, 
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nee and judging; and for Bode it is a reflective activity— 
a 8 an problem; gathering data, formulating hypotheses, and 
te E Bop Kilpatrick, the subject matter content is de- 
ioceee a? A he nature of the activities selected on the basis of the 
fs fe a S e student and a flexible set of values which the teacher 
Koce 2 . For Bode, it is a set of specific issues which are of 
s o the student and which reflect the cleavage in the culture. 
co an Pea purposeful activity is reflective and Bode’s re- 
idk on oo ity is purposeful, the reader may wish to take a new 
terpretat ilpatrick’s technique of guiding teaching and Bayles’ in- 
Aa me of Bode’s analysis of a complete act of thought and the 
LO a technique of reflective teaching. Both these concep- 
te, cr the curriculum necessitate a radical reconstruction of sub- 
implied tricula, and schools in order to facilitate the kind of teaching 
in each. 

ie hae the changes required, Kilpatrick proposes an over-all 
relies on program clearly defined in all its aspects, while Bode 
specif n experimentation and the promotion of desirable changes in 
c situations. In practice, however, both recognize the need 

pt EMON reorganization on which progress ina democratic society 
faise epend. Such general statements as to the implications may 
a question of whether such differences are merely matters of 

o theories. The effort to answer this 
nding of the two theories and 
hy and education of which 
1 osely related versions. 


detail, or inherent in the tw 
See lead to a better understa 
they oe movement in philosop’ 

universal-growth theory are cl 
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John 


The Spiritual Self-Realization 
Theory 


8 


The idea that education is development from within is no more 
meaningful than the idea that it is formation from without. Before 
such an idea can be established, some account must be given as o 
the meaning of development from within. Does it signify merely 
the expansion, unfoldment, or development of whatever tendencies 
are inherent in the individual? If not, which tendencies are tO be 
given preference? Those who adopt the first alternative are gon 
sciously or unconsciously subscribing to what we have called the 
Rousseau tradition; those who adopt the second are still faced W 
the problem of indicating the criteria for deciding which tendenc 
to cultivate. Of these, those students of education who subscribe t° 
the philosophy of absolute idealism find the required criteria in © a 
nature of man and his relationship to God. 

For convenience of reference, the meaning of this philosophy for 
education recently developed by Professor Horne and his student 
is here designated as spiritual self-realization, When historically CO?” 
sidered, it is an outgrowth of the educational theories of the Germa? 
idealists, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Froebel, which have been 
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oe ee unfoldment, self-perfection, and self-realiza- 
satel ae, = to be identified with them. Neither is it to be 
id axe deste se -perfection and self-realization, which have been 
© Wastes ae respectively, the educational theory correlative 
Propone ai and one of its three essential aspects. 
ease n ea > ë theory of spiritual self-realization identify edu- 
Äönal lees ogically with human experience. Like other educa- 
edin ro phas, they therefore identify the ultimate aim of 
diene: ith the ultimate end of the good life. Education js thus 
ii S a in which God throughout human history is engaged 
ilte fone. ap As a human process education 1s also a function of 
self as saa ye and the state as well as of the school. The 
he shee | eT in the conception Is spiritual, finite, and infinite. 
and activities a ma in the development of concrete programs 
is to be el i the education of the young 1n schools and colleges 
ofte ea in the manifestation of the divine self in the world 
The ii in social institutions. 
ulticteed osophy of absolute idealism 
hited S century, first in Germany an 
tates. In this country it was popu 


Mie o associates. As one of the foun 
editor of d hilosophical Society and the Kant Club, as founder and 
AS jA Kecoa ie Journal of Speculative Philosophy from 1870 to 1892, 
arris ognized scholar in many fields, and as a popular lecturer, 

t rougho imulated philosophical thinking 1n intellectual circles 
terministy y the country. As opposed to Spencer s theory of de- 
the faith se Darwin’s theory of evolution, which had challenged 
idealism orthodox Christians, Dr. Harris advocated an absolute 
“philoso ie a authoritative support to those who sought 
ity» Bed, ic justification of faith in God, freedom, and immortal- 
lished ed the end of the century this philosophy was well estab- 

Sen colleges and universities throughout the country. 

TA te oe of schools in St. Louis, as United States 
sioner of Education, as a leader in the National Education 


Ssociati 
a . 
tion, as editor of the Internat 


olum; 
cs ; 
ii (to each of which he wrote a Prefa 


was developed during the 
d then in England and the 
larized by Dr. W. T. 
ders and leaders of the 
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tions and applications of this idealism to which he wholeheartedly 
subscribed. The philosophical tradition thus popularized by Pae 
was perpetuated by such thinkers as Howison at the University = 
California, Bowne and Brightman at Boston University, Royce am 
Hocking at Harvard, and Calkins at Wellesley. y 

During this period the movement for the professional education 
of teachers made rapid progress, and philosophy of education po 
recognized as an important aspect of teacher education. Under oe 
leadership of Herman Harrell Horne, professor of history and phi 
losophy of education at New York University, the author of meny 
books, and a popular lecturer, the development of the ee 
implications of absolute idealism has kept pace with its histone 
modifications and adaptations in response to the findings of sac 
and the democratic individualism of the New World. In the han 
of such recognized students of philosophy and education as Loos 
Antz of New York University, J. Donald Butler of the Depi 
of Religion, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., Franklin H. ! na 
Nutt of the University of North Carolina, and many others, ! 
position is well established. 


Philosophical Foundations 


Absolute idealism has a metaphysics, an epistemology, a psy a 
ogy, and an axiology, which, when taken together, disting. ce 
from other forms of idealism as well as from other systems of p i te 
sophic thought. For the interested reader who wishes a comp 
understanding of this philosophy there is no substitute for the pa 
lished works of representative idealistic philosophers and amet 
of philosophy. All we can do here is to indicate the common asp re 
of the theories of reality, knowledge, and value to which the mO 
recent proponents of absolute idealism subscribe. 


BELIEFS ABOUT REALITY 


$ P yagi hat ah heit 
Like all philosophical idealists, the absolute idealists take 45 ae 
starting point the fact of self-consciousness. As everyone sig 


; z E ga 
the act of self-consciousness is reflexive in that the een 
the object. In the act of being self-conscious the individual is @ 
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os ahi R The reality of the individual self seems as clear 
ee oa solute idealists as it did to Descartes, who could 
ia t that he himself was doing the doubting. 
s a a sure that this self, whatever else it may be, is spiritual 
‘gen : n f ER and that whatever else they may be aware of 
all, he cus ual or mental. Otherwise it could not be perceived at 
a thn pi a well as the subject of consciousness, then, partakes 
diei ale eo f mind. Butler means to include the absolute idealist 
Sich aman ays, ‘By and large idealists hold that mind or spirit as 
E CET T it in himself is fundamentally real and that 
eea y of the universe is somehow mind or spirit in its es- 
4 hi eh ractapiyeledl side, the Credo of Mary Whiton Calkins, 
eina ou be acceptable to the proponents of the theory of 
al self-realization, reads as follows: 


1. Th à EEE E PEO 
i e universe contains distinctively mental realities; it may or may not 
o : E s ° 5 P 
# „contain nonmental entities, but in any case irreducible mental 
ealities exist, 
the mental phenomena 


thoughts, emotions, and 
thinking, feel- 


-M s : 
a realities are ultimately personal . . - 
h : 
bie I directly observe are not percepts, 
in tions in unending succession, but rather receiving, 
8, and willing self or selves. 
.. All that 


3- The uni 
e s + 
The universe is through and through mental in character. . 
ture. 


is real į í : 4 
eal is ultimately mental, and accordingly personal, in na 


Lincluding (and accordingly complete) 


+ The uni a 
€ universe literally is one al 
lves are genuine and identical parts or 


Self of which 
h al 
a all the lesser se 


5. B 
rad Absolute Self as absolute I understand, in the first place . . all- 
uding self: no shred of reality, however base, can be outside of it. 


as a conscious being; and by 
I mean when I describe my- 
hold that the Absolute Self 


-T 
A he Absolute Person as self I describe 


consci A 

self scious’ I must mean essentially what 

Seip conscious. In other words, I must 
I . A . 
nely perceives, thinks, feels, and wills.? 


1 
ligign, onal Butler, Four Philosophies: Their Practice in Education and Re- 
* Ibid, Pal age New York, Harper, 1957, PP. 173-174 
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The first three propositions would be acceptable to all idealists, 
whether subjective or objective, whether personalistic or absolutistic. 
The fourth and fifth propositions would be acceptable to all abso- 
lute idealists but not to all personalists. The sixth would not be 
acceptable to some absolute idealists or to all personalists, but it 
would apparently be acceptable to those absolute idealists in whose 
philosophy proponents of the spiritual self-realization theory find 
metaphysical support. Such an absolutistic idealism seems to be en- 
tirely consistent with the philosophy of Josiah Royce, William E. 
Hocking, W. T. Harris, and H. H. Horne. This Absolute is just as 
all-inclusive as that of the early German idealism, but He is ap- 
parently more personal and thus more significant to man. The reality 
of the absolute idealism in which this educational theory has support 
is not only mental and absolute but it is also personal. 

Such a personalistic absolute idealism explicitly or implicitly has 
its own answers to many of the perennial problems of philosophy. 
As a form of spiritualism it includes the belief, stated not only by 
Miss Calkins but also by proponents of all forms of idealism, that 
the ultimate nature of the world and man is qualitatively mental. 
Miss Calkins and many others have asserted that the Absolute is all- 
inclusive, and outside this integrated system there is no ultimate 
reality. Moreover, the pattern of the whole is prior to all of its parts, 
which it determines and pervades. As a spiritual personality this all- 
inclusive Absolute is entirely good. The evil of human experience 
is a bitter reality of the temporal order. It is a necessary condition 
for the realization of the good. But it has no place in ultimate reality- 
As a spiritual personality the Absolute supports the theism of the 
Christian tradition, according to which God both transcends the 
world and is immanent in it, and not only made man in His own 
image but is concerned in his ultimate salvation. 


Like the finite personality, the infinite personality is purposeful. 
Therefore, the whole of creation is a teleological process that 35 
moving toward 


a faroff end not fully and completely known to 
man. Nevertheless, it lends support to the belief in human freedom 
common among idealists. Although the individual is not free to 
realize his every impulse and desire and must conform to the cosmic 
process to which he belongs, there is still room for freedom of 
choice and action. As Butler says: 
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The essential genius of the self is initiative, an outward urge which makes 
its impact on the stuff of the external world and thereby discovers itself 
at the same time that it expresses itself to other minds. . .. We are free to 
determine our own selfhood. . . . The significance of this power of self- 
determination confronts us most decisively in the most crucial moral 
issues of individual existence. Do I choose to realize my selfhood by be- 
coming devoted to and by striving to achieve the perfection of the Abso- 
lute Self? Or do I prefer indolence, mediocrity, or willful resistance in 
hindering the achievement of divine ends by humankind? The first alter- 
native is the affirmation of individual selfhood. The second is the negation 
of both selfhood and individual existence. 


Finally, there are different levels or degrees of reality. In Hegelian 
terms, the whole is more real than its parts because it is more “con- 
crete.” In the ordinary sense the individual or particular is more 
concrete than the general or universal. But according to the technical 
language of the absolute idealist, as Joad says, “A thing’s concreteness 
is proportional to the mass and richness of the ingredients it con- 
tains, to the number of elements that go to make it what it is.” * 

On this basis, the whole thing in which both universals and par- 
ticulars are contained is more real than is either when taken alone. 
The whole, the concrete universal given in experience transcends the 
traditional universal and the materials supplied by sensation, both of 
which are abstractions. Moreover, any concrete universal is itself an 
aspect of a more inclusive whole. One whole, as Joad says, is “more 
real than another in proportion as it gathers into itself and compre- 
hends more clements. Ultimate and complete reality is to be found 
only in the whole which contains all other wholes as its parts.” * Such 
a whole is the Absolute in which ultimate reality, ultimate truth, 
and ultimate value are combined in a single all-inclusive unity. 
BELIEFS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 

For good and sufficient reasons, the proponents of absolutism and 
its correlative spiritual self-realization theory of education do not 
consider any metaphysical beliefs about reality in and of themselves 
sufficient. Before their adoption is warranted they must be justified 


3 [bid., p. 191- 
4C. E. M. Joad, Guide to Philosophy, New York, Random House, 1935, 


p. 422. 
5 Ibid., p- 423- 
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on the basis of epistemology and logical considerations. To them, 
then, “the theory of knowledge is basic in any philosophy,” and 
the method by which any belief about reality is acquired must be 
approved before it can be accepted.® Like other philosophers, these 
idealists devote attention to these three features of the problem of 
knowledge: (1) the method of knowing; (2) the objects of knowl- 
edge; and (3) the criterion of truth. 

1. METHOD OF KNOWING. With respect to the problem of know- 
ing the absolute idealists no longer accept the Hegelian dialectic as 
sufficient. According to this method any individual begins with what 
Hegel called a thesis, a proposition which he believes to be true. If 
he concentrates his attention on this belief long enough, he will 
come to accept as true an antithesis, a proposition directly conta- 
dictory to the thesis or the belief with which he began. Then if he 
concentrates his attention on the antithesis, he will eventually come 
to accept as true another proposition called a synthesis in which the 
valid elements of both the thesis and the antithesis are combined and 
integrated. The synthesis thus becomes a new thesis, and the triadic 
operation may continue indefinitely. The degree of truth revealed 
in each succeeding synthesis is greater than that in the preceding 
one. 

This method of human knowing was taken by Hegel and some 
of his followers as sufficient to warrant the acceptance of the more 
important beliefs of absolute idealism. The truth acquired by Be 
finite individual at each successive stage is only an approximation of 
Ultimate Truth, which is also Ultimate Reality—the Absolute. More- 
over, since knowing is a mental process, both the finite and the 
absolute knower are mental. The Absolute of ultimate reality a? 
truth is fixed and complete, Nevertheless, He is constantly realizing 
Himself in the world of nature and man in an all-inclusive dialectical 
process of which the human individual, his knowing process, social 
Institutions, and the world of nature are only phases or aspects. 

However adequate this procedure may have seemed even a ger- 
eration ago, it has been Subjected to severe criticism. It has neve 
been able to meet the objections that George H. Mead raised OD 
the ground of its inconsistency with the scientific method. As he 


€ Butler, op. cit., PP- 192-193. 
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indicated, the point of departure for the scientist is not some general 
idea taken as a thesis, but an exception to such an idea. As he also 
indicated, the scientist does not proceed directly from a general 
idea or universal called a thesis to another universal called an anti- 
thesis, and to another called a synthesis. He always begins with an 
intellectual conflict occasioned by the inconsistency of some par- 
ticular with some general idea or principle previously accepted as 
true.? 

Although they have found their beliefs about reality not so differ- 
ent from those of Hegel, more recent absolute idealists have adopted 
other methods of knowing. They accept the scientific method as 
adequate in fields where it can be applied. They recognize the im- 
portance of both the deductive and the inductive method, and 
analysis and synthesis, or any other method that makes a real con- 
tribution to philosophy. Nevertheless, a knowledge of the whole 
cannot be derived by any of the methods which deal only with 
the parts. The synoptic method includes both synthesis and analysis 
and involves three stages consisting of (1) a confused synopsis, (2) 
a complete analysis, and (3) perception of the relation of the anal- 
ysis to the original experience. 

According to Brightman’s analysis from which the foregoing has 
been taken, the synoptic method is “the only instrument by which 
thought can hope to reach an understanding of process of life and 
mind.” § No recent proponent of the spiritual self-realization theory 
of education may have specifically defined the synoptic procedure 
as the all-inclusive procedure in the development of a knowledge 
of reality, Nevertheless, most absolute idealists as well as personalists 
would apparently find this all-inclusive method of knowledge an 
acceptable substitute for the Hegelian dialectic that is now generally 
considered obsolete. 

2. OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE. Recent absolute idealists consistent 
with the general synoptic method start with a synopsis of the self 
as an object of knowledge that is either directly revealed through 
personal observation or indirectly inferred from such observation. 


7 George H. Mead, Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Chi- 
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But the self directly perceived or indirectly inferred to be a -e 
reality is found to be different from the body and the physica 
world, as well as from other selves. The recognition of the self as 
an immediate or self-evident fact thus establishes for absolute ideal- 
ists a basis for an understanding of the rest of existence. These self- 
evident facts of the self and the not-self are contradictory unless 
they are fundamentally similar in substance.? The common pages 
must apparently be spiritual in character for the not-self no E 
than for the self. Therefore, the not-self is another and greater se 
of which the individual self is a part. In the full knowledge of one s 
self in self-consciousness, one knows also the nature of the Absolute 
Self, of which it is a part. ee A op 
Whether such a procedure conforms to the scientific metho 
not, in the more inclusive synoptic method there is a place sf ‘ 
Primitive knowledge of the self involving two self-evident a 
nevertheless contradictory facts and their eventual and inevita F 
reconciliation in the Absolute Self. The objects of knowledge ~ 
all kinds are therefore spiritual, for the world of nature in all i 
aspects is itself spiritual. : 
3. THE CRITERION OF TRUTH. As to the criterion of truth, pro 
ponents of absolute idealism and the correlative spiritual self-realiza- 
tion theory of education are committed to the coherence meo 
involving also the theory of internal relations. From their point 
view, ideas, Propositions, and judgments may be true whether ce 
Correspondence with their objects can be tested or not, as i 
realists believe; or whether the actual or probable results can i 
tested or not, as the pragmatists believe. Although the criterion a 
correspondence or results may be sufficient in some instances, OMY 
coherence is the all-inclusive universal standard. d 
The criterion which the coherence theory offers has been wa 
by Brightman in this way: “Any proposition is true, if it is hon 
self-consistent and coherently connected with our system of a 
sitions as a whole. . . . The absolute idealist and the personal an 
+ + agree that the elements into which we analyze experience a 
finally to be explained in terms of the wholes to which they ree 
and that, in general, the lower is to be explained in terms of t 


? Butler, op. cit., Pp 196. 
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higher, not the higher in terms of the lower.” 1° 


The theory of internal relations which the coherence theory in- 
volves means that objects of knowledge also involve their relations. 
Things can neither be known nor exist in isolation. In fact, terms 
invariably include their relations. For instance, any particular object 
that can be imagined is nothing apart from its relations. Moreover, 
its relations are negative as well as positive. The relations denied 
to an object are as much a part of it as are those that are ascribed 
to it. Thus, in the last analysis, everything in the universe is a unit 
in a system of connections culminating in ultimate truth, which is 
ultimate reality. 

Perhaps the foregoing aspects of the theory of coherence most 
congenial to absolute idealists may be indicated by reference to the 
knowing situation, which involves a knower, an object known, and 
a process of knowing. From the standpoint of the synoptic method, 
these distinctions are all aspects of the act of knowing which we 
make in retrospective analysis. As a matter of fact, we do not begin 
with a knower in isolation from an object to be known. The act of 
knowing is always logically prior to both the subject and the object. 
Therefore, both are always internally related, and the only ultimate 
criterion of the truth is that of coherence among propositions. In 
the most inclusive sense the method of knowing is synoptic in that 
it recognizes the significance of every specialized procedure that 
can make a contribution to achieving the maximum of self-consist- 
ency and inherent integration, which the criterion of coherence re- 
quires. 

Thus the absolute idealists’ t 
their beliefs about reality: 


heory of knowledge seems to confirm 


1. The world of nature and man is fundamentally mental or spiritual. 
2. The more inclusive mind or self both transcends the world of time 


and is immanent in it. i 
3- In His transcendent nature He is fixed and changeless and determined. 


4. In His immanent nature He manifests Himself in the world of man 


and nature as a systematic spiritual process. . f 
5. The Absolute, as He manifests Himself in the world, is personal in 


character. 


10 Brightman, op. cit, pp- 69 and 268. 
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6. The world of nature is teleological or purposeful through and through. 
7. It provides for human freedom of choice and action in consistency 
with the all-inclusive end of the Absolute. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BELIEFS 


On the psychological side, a little elaboration is sufficient to render 
explicit what has already been implied in the discussion of the 
theories of reality and knowledge. The human individual as a unique 
unit in the spiritual world process is also a spiritual process. The 
various mental processes of thinking, feeling, and willing, which 
introspection of self-consciousness immediately reveals, are aspects 
of the individual mind as they are of the world mind. They are no 
more to be explained by the nervous system or the physical world 
than is the mind of the Absolute. They are functions of a unitary 
process which, for the purpose of study, may be differentiated and 
defined as phases of a single whole. 

The relationship of mind and body is not to be explained on the 
basis of parallelism, which isolates the one from the other by the 
logical gap of extended and unextended substances which are in nO 
way related. Neither can mind or consciousness be reduced to mat- 
ter, as the materialists contend. Nor do the established laws for the 
conservation and direction of energy permit the adoption of the 
principle of interaction between mind and body, so long as the one 
1s conceived in terms of mind and the other in terms of matter. 
When in conformity with the philosophy of absolute idealism, how- 
ever, the body itself as well as the external physical world is con- 
ceived as spiritual, the gap which has plagued modern philosophy 
ever since Descartes may be closed in theory as it is in fact. If all 
Physical things are in some sense mental, as the absolute idealists 
find them to be in metaphysics and epistemology, the interaction © 


mind and body 18 no more a mystery than the fact that the minds 
of men interact in social relationships. 


BELIEFS ABOUT VALUE 


Discussion of the philosophical foundations of the theory o 
spiritual self-realization will conclude with a brief analysis of the 
axiology or theory of value as developed by recent proponents © 
absolute idealism. Like most philosophers, they begin with experi- 
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ences of liking or disliking as contrasted with other experiences in 
which feeling, either positive or negative, does not set the problem. 
They find some things immediately acceptable and others immedi- 
ately unacceptable. Therefore, they feel the need for a criterion, 
standard, or norm on the basis of which they can determine which 
immediate and apparent values are real and worthy and in what 
respects they are real and worthy. Consistently with the synoptic 
method of knowing, they recognize the presence in evaluation of 
such factors as pleasure, desire, reason, and intuition. But they do 
Not accept any of these as an adequate criterion. 

In accord with their metaphysical belief in an all-inclusive Ab- 
solute Self as the ultimate reality in which all things move and have 
their being, the criterion on the basis of which all feelings, desires, 
obligations, intuitions, and any other factors involved in evaluation 
are to be appraised is found in the Ideal Personality. The specific 
Nature of such an Ideal Personality is to be found in the basic ele- 
ments of human life, which individually and collectively is systemati- 
cally realizing itself in the process of becoming what the divine and 
ideal personality already is. 

Even a general knowledge of man’s physiological and psychologi- 
cal nature is sufficient for the belief that he has certain needs, Because 
of these needs and the satisfaction which their fulfillment brings, 
man finds value in such factors as health, character, social justice, 
skill, art, love, knowledge, philosophy, and religion. From the stand- 
point of these ideals values are not merely subjective feelings. They 
are temporal expressions of the eternal order of the Perfect Person- 


ality who is the source of all value. This order is spiritual, changeless, 


and eternal. The values that manifest themselves in the experiences 


of individuals and in social institutions are both subjective and ob- 
jective, both human and divine. Such values are the criteria on the 
basis of which all immediate interests, desires, and preferences are 
to be appraised. 

In the process of discu 
Such values are never to 
theless, different authorities class: 


ssion or in the actual process of evaluation, 
be considered equal in importance. Never- 
ify and arrange them differently. 
Moreover, there is considerable variation in the particular values 
included. The list above is taken from one of Dr. Horne’s latest 
discussions, Some authorities do not give each of these the emphasis 
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of separate discussion and consider others, such as recreation Or 
play, not specifically considered by Dr. Horne. In any hierarchial 
arrangement Dr. Horne would place worship at the top of the list 
and health at the bottom. Others would place intellectual values at 
the head of the list and some would place recreation above health, 
whereas recreation is not specifically included in Dr. Horne’s list. 
Furthermore, there is considerable variation in the emphasis attached 
to social values as compared with other kinds of value. Even when 
there is general agreement, the list may be either extended through 
analysis or reduced through synthesis. 

Although the arrangement of values in the order of importance 
varies somewhat, all authorities recognize essentially the same rl 
terion of importance. For instance, Horne says: “The criterion 
would be the contribution that each value makes to the realization 
of man’s absolute goal, his likeness to the spiritual order.” i Bright- 
man, the personal idealist, says, “The ground for grouping into 
higher and lower is found in the extent of the contribution to the 
coherent whole of life.” 12 Finally, they all recognize the interrela- 


tionship of the various values and the contribution each makes tO 
the realization of all. 


Implications and A pplications 


As in other educational theories, the practical significance of the 
theory of spiritual self-realization is to be found in its implications 
and applications. As in other theories, too, these can be most briefly 
and systematically indicated through a consideration of some of the 
more important features of school practice to which its proponents 
have directed their attention. For more than a century they have 
defined both the pupil and the teacher in terms of the kind 9 
philosophy which their philosophy idealizes, and have considere 
systematically the implications of their educational ideal for the aims 
of education, for the school as an institution, for the school cut- 
riculum, and for the methods of teaching. Both pupil and teacher 


11H. H. Horne, “An Idealistic Philosophy of Education,” in Philosophies of 
Education, 41st Yearbook, Part 1, National Society for Study of Educate” 
Chicago, University of Chicago, 1942, p- 186. 
12 Brightman, op. cit., p. 7. 
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have been clearly implicated in the preceding section and will be 
given attention in various connections as we proceed. Therefore, 
this section will be limited to consideration of the four topics: aims, 
school, curriculum, and method. 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 

Recent proponents of the spiritual self-realization theory of edu- 
cation use such terms as aims, objectives, values, and goals inter- 
changeably, as has become customary in professional education. The 
set of aims for living and learning to which they subscribe represent, 
in the last analysis, a kind of elaboration of the more inclusive aims 
of education and the good life. Preparatory to a consideration of 
any such set of aims, it is almost imperative to say something more 
about the general ideal from which they receive their ultimate 
meaning and significance. 

The term “spiritual self-realization” is an abbreviated symbol for 
the educative process and aim in which the family, the state, and 
the church as well as the school share some responsibility. It is the 
ideal for man, individually and collectively, and all his institutions. 
First of all, education for life is not merely a process. It is a process 
with a goal. This goal was stated in many different ways by Pro- 
fessor Horne in one of his last summaries, of which the following 
are characteristic: 


There seems to be some pattern in the nature of things by following 


which man may more fully arrive. 

The idealist answers that “his ideal world is the most real world, that it 
exists in its own eternal way, that the eternal world is the only adequate, 
ultimate explanation of the existence of the temporal, changing world and 
its values, and that man’s progress consists in realizing more and more the 
eternal values in the temporal order. 

Life, rightly understood, is just the development of man t 
nite pattern of perfection. 

Education is not simply growing, it is growing toward an objective. TE 
The remote objective, the absolute goal, is likeness to the spiritual order 
of the universe. Education in the final analysis is the upbuilding of hu- 


manity in the image of divinity. 
The body and the mind and the different functions of the mind all con- 


oward the infi- 


18 Horne, op. cit, pp- 178, 183» 1855 186, 192, 194- 
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stitute one unity. The ideal suggests the integrated individual in an inte- 
grated universe. 


It should be noted that idealism acknowledges the positive ideals for 
which naturalism, realism, and pragmatism stand but rejects certain of 
their negative conclusions. To all of them idealism adds the realization 
of the spiritual order of the universe, and the consequent supreme value 
of personality in revealing this spiritual order. . . . Our objective is the 
understanding, appreciating, and realizing sense of the spiritual nature of 
all existence, and our personal growth in the likeness of that nature. 


. . The objective of living and learning is to develop the natural man 
into the ideal man. 


When leaders in the school and other social institutions catch this 

spirit of the ideal, only then are they prepared to formulate a set of 
general aims for all those who deliberately assume responsibility for 
any part of their own education or that of others. Any complete 
set of educational aims or objectives is in all essential respects the 
same kind of hierarchical arrangement. Such aims are the all-inclusive 
standards of direction for the school, the teacher, and the pupil a 
well as for all other institutions, agencies, and individuals who con- 
sciously and deliberately accept any responsibility in the promotion 
of spiritual self-realization. 
i Corresponding to each factor in each so-called set of aims is an 
institution or agency. For the promotion of worship we have the 
church; for the promotion of love and companionship we have the 
home; for the promotion of health we have the medical profession 
and the various other associated agencies; for the improvement © 
Justice and citizenship we have the government; for the achievement 
of vocational fitness we have the economic system and the practica 
mek Corresponding, respectively, to the intellectual interest, the 
aesthetic interest, and the moral interest, we have science and phi- 
losophy, history and the social sciences, and the fine arts. 


THE SCHOOL AS AN INSTITUTION 


The function of the school is threefold. It should conserve, P= 
serve, and extend the fine arts, the practical arts, and the sciences. pi 
doing so, it cultivates all the values into which the ideal of spiritua 
self-realization may be analyzed. In doing so effectively, it must 
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teach not only the essential tools common to all fields but also other 
essentials indispensable in the various arts and sciences. It must also 
cultivate certain qualities of personality whose importance propo- 
nents of the spiritual self-realization theory and its underlying phi- 
losophy recognize as fundamental aspects of other ends. aims or 
values, : i 
Three kinds of these general personality traits are not only recog- 
nized but often idealized by proponents of absolute idealism and its 
correlative theory of spiritual self-realization. They include the 
classical cardinal virtues of courage, temperance, prudence, and 
wisdom and the Christian virtues of faith, hope and love. But they 
also include certain qualities that have been idealized in the free na- 
tons of the Western world during the last three hundred years. 
Without denying the importance of respect for authority, they 
idealize respect for personality. Without denying the importance 
of obedience, they idealize self-control. They also idealize self- 
reliance, initiative, independence, responsibility, and cooperation as 


desirable characteristics. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

l self-realization theory of education, three 
general types of subject matter should determine the general kinds 
of activities in which pupils engage under the direction of the school 
—that is, the curriculum. The first kind consists of the physical, 
biological, and social sciences correlative of the intellect in psy- 
chology, and science as an aspect of human culture and civilization. 
The second kind consists of the fine arts, which correspond to feel- 
ing in psychology, and art as an aspect of human culture and civili- 
zation. The third consists of the practical arts, including history and 
government, correlative of the human will in psychology, and social 
institutions as the organization of culture and civilization. Conse- 
quently, each one of these broad fields should be represented in each 
year of the school program from the earliest years to the end. 
Variation in subjects and courses selected from each field is per- 
missible in different situations, but all general fields must be repre- 
sented. 


Like proponents of 
of the spiritual self-re 


According to the spiritua 


other theories of education, the proponents 
alization theory have given no definitive an- 
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swer as to just how the topics, problems, issues, questions, or ac- 
tivities constituting the content or scope should be determined. They 
have to use established spiritual values as criteria in selecting content, 
and they have to consider the capacities, interests, and experiences 
of the pupils in placing it. Just what subject matter content will con- 
tribute most to such general aims must be determined in each situa- 
tion. Any analysis of the absolute ideal of spiritual self-realization 
into a set of values to be used as aims and any analysis of human 
culture into broad fields and subjects are to be taken as suggestive 
rather than prescriptive. They constitute only flexible limits within 
which school programs and activities are to be planned, developed, 
and evaluated. Within these limits just exactly what should be done 
in specific situations is left entirely to the genius of those in control. 


THE METHODS OF TEACHING 


_ Proponents of the spiritual self-realization theory distinguish ques- 

tions relating to methods from those relating to the curriculum and 
those relating to teacher and pupil. But they are so interrelated that 
it is often very difficult to separate them even in discussion. In order 
to capture in as brief Space as possible the significance of the im- 
plications of this philosophy of education for teaching procedure, 
we shall include general Principles of learning and teaching, the 
interaction of the personality of the teacher with that of the pupil, 
general patterns of learning and teaching, and mere devices an 
techniques, and consider them all as aspects of the problem of 
method. 

In recent discussions of the practical implications of the theory 
of spiritual self-realization, imitation, interest, and effort are all con- 
sidered indispensable guiding principles of teaching. For the most 
part, imitation is conceived as an inherent tendency of the individual 
to act upon the suggestion of others. Just as suggestions may be 
consciously or unconsciously given, so they may be consciously of 
unconsciously received. In any case, imitation, which is characteris- 
tic of social relations in general, plays an important role in the 
teacher-pupil relationship. The personality and character of the 
teacher are reflected in the unconscious responses of the pupil- 
Through imitation the pupil becomes self-conscious. When self 
consciousness is once developed, imitation may be indirect and out 
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choices may become original and even intelligent. The teacher 
should, therefore, do two things: first, he should supply good 
models, the imitation of which on the part of the pupil will con- 
tribute to the various aspects of spiritual self-realization in which 
character and religion are recognized; and second, he should en- 
courage deliberate and intelligent choice through which originality 
as a quality of personality is cultivated. 

Proponents of the theory of spiritual self-realization consider in- 
terest a positive feeling toward an object that commands attention 
Without any sense of strain or effort. Interest is always present in 
involuntary attention. As Horne says, interest “is the immediate 
aim of all instruction” and “puts the motive power of the feelings 
at the disposition of the teacher.” Interest is thus an indispensable 
means available to the teacher, but it is not the only means. Interest 
is not, therefore, the only criterion to be considered in the selection 
of activities, and it is not in and of itself a sufficient means in all 
situations. It is an essential but it is not the only essential.’° 

Effort is another way in which the self-active spirit of man real- 
izes itself. In one sense it is present when the individual perseveres 
1n spite of difficulties in the pursuit of ends in which he is interested, 
In this sense effort and interest are complementary, and the presence 
of interest generates and sustains effort. But in another sense, effort 
is present only when the individual keeps his attention on an object 
which to him is indifferent or even repulsive. Effort in this sense, no 
less than in the first sense, is indispensable in the learning-teaching 
situation as in other situations outside the school. Wherever this 
kind of effort is necessary, there is a moral situation in which one 
listens to the voice of conscience and heeds the call of duty. Only 
by force of will can attention be maintained in the beginning of a 
new subject or even in carrying to a conclusion difficult but im- 
portant tasks in the midst of distractions. The feeling of effort which 
voluntary attention involves in such situations is indispensable and 
Paves the way for sustained interest. The teacher may cultivate the 
Capacity for effort by appealing to future rather than immediate in- 
terest and by holding pupils to tasks the completion of which is 


“H. H. Horne, The Philosophy of Education, New York, Macmillan, 


(1904) 1916, pp. 175-187 
15 Ibid., pp. 187-199- 
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essential to their spiritual self-realization.1¢ 

Finally, the principles of imitation, interest, and effort are aspects 
of the more inclusive principle of self-activity, which proponents 
of the theory of spiritual self-realization consider inherent in human 
nature. According to this principle, the mind is the source of its 
own reactions to the world. It sets itself to work and supplies its 
own direction. Without responsible self-activity on the part of the 
pupil, self-realization is impossible. It is within the province of the 
teacher to provide favorable conditions for learning. But responsi- 
bility for setting and realizing his own tasks should be placed 
squarely on the pupil. Spiritual self-realization requires that the 
pupil be responsible for educating and disciplining himself. All 
education and all discipline, in the last analysis, are self-education 
and self-discipline, Imitation, interest, and effort all exemplify that 
principle of self-activity on the presence of which education con- 
ceived as spiritual self-realization depends.1* 

The importance of the teacher’s personality as a factor of method 
has already been suggested in the discussion of imitation. Not only 
should the teacher provide good models for the pupils to imitate, but 
he should be such a model himself. The pupils spontaneously imitate 
him. To be a good model, he should already have realized in himself 
the values that still lie ahead of the pupils. Through supplying good 
models that provoke imitation, through appealing to remote interests, 
and through holding pupils to essential tasks, the teacher challenges 
them to demonstrate self-activity, 

_ The idea of an all-inclusive general pattern of learning and teach- 
ing emerged during the nineteenth century. Herbart, consistently 
with the association psychology developed by the British empiricists, 
analyzed the learning experience into four steps. His followers elabo- 
rated these steps of learning into the five formal steps of the recita- 
tion. Then followed John Dewey’s analysis of reflective thinking int? 
the five steps of problem solving, and later Kilpatrick’s analysis © 
purposeful activity into four steps designated as the project methot. 

The proponents of the spiritual self-realization theory have 35- 
sumed an eclectic attitude toward such general patterns of teaching: 
They consider different patterns useful in teaching different things 

16 Ibid., pp. 170-175. 

17 Ibid., pp. 197-206. 
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but no pattern good for teaching everything. For instance, they 
consider the Herbartian formal steps good for teaching general con- 
cepts, the steps of reflective thinking effective in problem solving, 
and the project method useful in the production of articles of “ob- 
jective achievement.” But they do not consider any one of these or 
any other single procedure applicable in all situations. 

Before the development and recognition of any single pattern as 
the one general method, there had been many general methods in 
common use. Some of these were analogous to the logical distinctions 
that had become established in philosophy, such as the analytic and 
the synthetic methods, the deductive and the inductive methods, and 
the dialectical method used by Socrates. Others such as the lecture 
method, the question method, the discussion method, the book 
method, and the object method, had been distinguished and con- 
sciously employed by teachers in Europe and America. Those who 
subscribed to a general pattern of universal application considered 
both the logical methods, like deduction and induction, and the 


other so-called general methods, as subsidiary devices from among 


which the teacher might choose. 

Proponents of the spiritual self-realization theory seem to con- 
sider all the different methods coordinate. They give the same recog- 
nition to the old general methods borrowed from the philosophers 


as to those improvised by the teachers themselves. Since they con- 
Sider all general methods coordinate, they do not consider any one 
of them merely as a device subsidiary and contributory to other 
general methods. The actual method or methods employed by any 
teacher may consist of any number of combinations of methods 


available. 

Finally, in closing this section, perhaps it should be said that 
proponents of the spiritual self-realization theory of education recog- 
nize the connection between the problem of method and the prob- 
lem of curriculum development. Specialists in the field of curriculum 
development now conceive the curriculum as the activities of the 
pupils under the direction of the school. Proponents of the spiritual 

with certain qualifications, 


self-realization theory of education, i 
might find this definition acceptable. But they would want it clearly 
understood that the only activities curriculum they would approve 
would be organized around the subjects comprising the various 
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sciences, the fine arts, and the practical arts, and that pupils’ activi- 
ties should be selected on the basis of the extent to which they pro- 
mote the aims of spiritual self-realization. They would consider the 
so-called pupil activities, projects, and learning-teaching units as 
general methods that might be used under certain conditions. Only 
those that are related to some topic or topics in the sciences, the fine 
arts, and the practical arts, and that make a special contribution to 
one or more of the values, aims, or objectives of spiritual self-reali- 
zation would be recognized as desirable units of the curriculum. 
Nevertheless, this eclecticism with respect to methods of teaching 
may be only apparent, for procedures are to be selected on the basis 
of the general aims of education and the principles of self-activity- 
Pure eclectics do not consciously use general aims or principles as 
standards of selection. 


Cultural Conditions 


With the rise of Napoleon and the failure of the Revolution, the 
mind of the intellectual classes in Europe turned to the past. They 
had lost faith in the possibility of establishing a new social order 
based on human reason, had suffered from the insecurity experienced 
in defeat, and now idealized the old way of life which they realized 
as never before provided a kind of Security that during the Revolu- 
tion had slipped from them. Their attention was directed to them- 
selves in their present plight in contrast to the stability that had once 
prevailed. They imaginatively played different roles in the old social 
order. These intellectual classes had thus become romantic, and in 
consequence of their trying experiences they now found the way of 
life that was gone in most of Europe good to contemplate and even 
to preserve where possible.18 

The philosophers Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel expressed this 
idealization of the past in philosophic terms, Like their less philo- 
sophic contemporaries, they found the consciousness of the self the 
most real of all experiences. But self-consciousness is reflexive in 
that the self is both subject and object. Both the self and the not-self 


48 Mead, op. cit., Pp- 1-65. 
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are thus identified in self-consciousness, and therefore both the sub- 
ject and the object are identified in the act of thinking. But the finite 
individual experiences involving the self and the not-self, subject 
and object, were conceived as only instances of an all-inclusive in- 
finite experience which involved the Absolute Self and the world 
of nature and of man. 

Just as the finite individual self which all Romanticists idealize is 
prior to the not-self, and the individual finite knower is prior to the 
object of knowledge, so the Absolute Self is prior to the world 
which he posits in the same way the individual posits the not-self. 
The Absolute Self, which is eternal and complete in the transcen- 


dental world, is unfolding in the world of nature and of man and 
supplies both the condition and the ultimate standards of thought, 
feeling, and action. Although the Absolute Self is fully realized in 
the transcendental world, He manifests Himself in history. The 
standards of human direction are therefore to be found in the march 


of history, especially in the development of social institutions. The 
tendency of the Romantic intellectuals to idealize the past is thus 
fully justified in a general philosophical system in which eternal 
beauty, truth, and goodness are conceived as aspects of the Abso- 


lute.19 


The Absolute as He manifests himself in the world is a spiritual 


Process involving both the individual and his environment. Since the 


ultimate end of the Absolute in his transcendental nature is unknown 


to man, and, strictly speaking, is never fully realized by finite in- 
dividuals, it must be translated into something concrete and mean- 


ingful if it is to serve as the basis of educational and social programs. 
Without such translation the practical implications would not be 
essentially different from those of the theory of natural development 
of the Rousseau tradition. But the conception of spiritual unfold- 
ment does not contain within itself any other standards. Conse- 
quently, the way is left open for translating it into ideals which seem 


Most important to the translator.”° 
But in both Germany and the United States the proponents of this 
philosophy found the necessary concreteness in an established order. 
19 [bid., pp. 85-152- z 
; 20 John fewer, Demo York, Macmillan, 1916, pp. 
5-70. 


cracy and Education, New 
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Just as the philosophy of Plato in its educational and political ap- 
plications seems to justify in large measure the practical programs of 
the Spartans, so the philosophy of absolute idealism in its political 
implications seems to justify programs already in existence.*+ While 
in Germany an absolute monarch and a hierarchical arrangement 
culminating in the state seemed to symbolize the manifestation of 
the Absolute, in England and more especially in the United States, 
he was symbolized in the new social arrangements of the merchant 
class that had been in process of development since the Renaissance. 
Since 1848 the course of Western civilization has been largely in 
the hands of the middle class, consisting of merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and their supporting professional classes.22 

In the United States even before the Civil War, the outlines of 
the social arrangements that met the requirements of the middle 
class were clearly visible, Although the shift from an agricultural to 
an industrial economy was still to come, the principles of capitalism 
and political democracy had been established. The leaders in busi- 
ness, the church, and the state and their literary spokesmen had 
adopted the theory of laissez faire in economics and government that 
classical economics had developed. They were prepared to welcome 
the application of any philosophy whose principles justified the 
preservation and expansion of the existing social order. 
_ When W. T. Harris and his followers elaborated the practical 
implications of absolute idealism in this country, they said just what 
the people who counted most wished to hear, Whether they con- 
ceived education as a process of spiritual unfoldment, as adjustment 
to the spiritual environment, or as spiritual self-realization, the gon 


21 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Ph 
and Schuster, 1945, PP- 95-107. 


22 John H. Randall, Jt., The Making of th Mod ‘ d., Boston, 
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social order, they attributed it for the most part to deficiencies in 
certain elements among the people rather than to the system itself. 
They have, on the whole, not approved of any general system of 
social reform.?3 

These same principles have been reflected in their conception of 
the school. Like proponents of other theories of education, they 
have recognized as educational agencies the church, the home, and 
the community as well as the school. But as compared with the other 
agencies, they believed it was the function of the school to follow 
rather than to lead. As they conceived the school, it was not an 
agency for guiding social change but for preserving and conserving 
the values of the past and adjusting the individual to the established 
social order. The content of instruction was to be found mainly in 
the spiritual environment which embodied the values of the middle 
class. Besides the values that are always associated with the volitional, 
intellectual, and aesthetic content of the environment, they also con- 
sidered other values that were the product of method. They have 
idealized not only the values of thrift, perseverance, discipline, and 
determination, but also such qualities of personality as initiative, re- 
sponsibility, independence, cooperation, and self-reliance. They have 
Placed special emphasis on character training of the individual as a 
substitute for any general reform of the educational system.” 

The practical educational implications advocated by the propo- 
Nents of spiritual self-realization have been relevant to the social 
scene in America for more than a century. Those who applied this 
theory of education to social institutions, especially the school, said 
just what a large section of the people sincerely believed in their 
hearts. Ever since the two world wars and the great depression the 
unqualified support of the old individualism has not been as unani- 
mous as it once was. There a 


re many who sincerely believe that 
some fundamental reconstruction in the soci 


al arrangements is im- 
perative. Nevertheless, the middle class ideals are embodied in the 
recurrent belief in “a return to norma 


Icy,” and most of the modi- 
fications in the interests of the masses of people during recent years 
are conceived by many as a kind of aberration imposed by special 

23 Merle Curti, Social Ideas of American Educators, New York, Scribner's, 
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and temporary conditions, without implying any fundamental cul- 
tural change. The ideology of the middle class still seems to many, 
perhaps to most people, fundamental. As Randall says: 


To them it still seems the only “American” ideal; they regard it as writ- 
ten forever into the Constitution, as something to be returned to after 
forced departures and temporary wanderings in heresy like the New 
Deal. In the face of grave industrial problems, and in response to the 
constant pressure of the working class, they have, of course, reluctantly 
consented to all manner of modifications in practice; for there are other 
American traditions as well, above all the strong atmosphere of adapt- 
ability and willingness to experiment. But none of these specific measures 
has altered significantly the underlying ideals of the middle class. 1t con- 
tinues to look back nostalgically to the days of normalcy when the 
“American” way was still possible. It still regards itself as the salt of the 
earth and the chosen of the Lord, and sees in its own material prosperity 
the source of good for the whole of society.25 


So long as this attitude on the part of the American people—or 
even a significant number of them—endures, the philosophy of abso- 
lute idealism and the educational theory of spiritual self-realization 
will seem meaningful and significant to them. Moreover, if absolute 
idealism and its correlative theory of education could be so inter- 
preted as to be relevant to such vastly different cultural conditions 
as existed in Germany and this country during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it may be possible to revise and render them increasingly rele- 
vant to new cultural conditions now in the making. Although the 
inherent hold of the early middle class ideals on the minds of the 
people is still strong, the reconstruction of the ideals and beliefs of 
our fathers has long been under way, and any traditional philosophy 


of education that is to remain convincing must also be capable © 
reconstruction. 


Concluding Comments 


Historically, absolute idealism, which supplies the philosophical 
foundation of the theory of spiritual self-realization, precedes prag- 
matism, instrumentalism, or experimentalism, which supply the phil- 


25 Randall, op. cit., pp. 629-630. 
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osophical foundation of the theory of universal growth. But in 
our account of educational theories spiritual self-realization follows 
universal growth because in its most recent development it reflects 
the reaction of its advocates to the philosophy of experimentalism 
and the universal growth theory. For instance, the earlier works of 
Professor Horne, the acknowledged leader among the recent advo- 
cates of absolute idealism, reflect the influence of classical idealism 
of the nineteenth century, but his later writings also reflect his re- 
action to John Dewey, the acknowledged leader of the advocates 
of the universal-growth theory. 

As already suggested, recent cultural developments seem to require 


considerable modification of the spiritual self-realization theory and 


its supporting philosophy of absolute idealism. On the more practical 
side, Professor Brameld, the reconstructionist, says that, because of 


recent changes in the culture, philosophical idealism as well as real- 
ism represents a cultural lag.° On the philosophical side, the beliefs 
of the classical idealists have been seriously challenged by the new 
realists, According to these new realists, objects of sensory percep- 
tion are not dependent upon any mind for their existence, and, as 
Professor Joad says, “An interpretation of the universe in terms of 
mind, which insists that knowledge is a universal cosmic characteris- 
tic, can no longer be sustained.” 27 Not only realists but even idealists 
have raised serious objections to absolutism, which is an essential 
characteristic of absolute idealism. In fact, the drift of idealists away 
from monistic absolutism toward personalism seems unmistakable. 

Although Professor Donald Butler, who is perhaps the most artic- 
ulate among the educational followers of Professor Horne, grants 
that classical absolute idealism and its educational application require 
some modification, he is not willing to accept without qualification 
the objections raised by the reconstructionists, the realists, and the 
experimentalists, or to go all the way with the personal idealists. 
On the practical side he finds the spiritual self-realization theory in 
part congenial to the applications of the universal growth theory, 
and rejects authoritarian indoctrination. He favors real freedom and 
creativity on the part of the individual, but he does not agree with 

26 Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective, 
New York, Dryden, 1955» PP- 274-281. 

27 Joad, op. cit, p- 430 
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the reconstructionist demand for direct reconstruction of the social 
order based upon a set of values derived solely through empirical 
consensus. He agrees with the experimentalists that individuality 
must be respected, but he cannot go all the way with them in re- 
jecting absolutism. “ 
For Butler, “An idealist cannot escape the problem of the one an 
the many and maintain his integrity as a responsible thinker.” But 
he concludes: “In my judgment none of the solutions to this prob- 
lem attempted by the idealists succeeds in solving it. Either the unity 
of God is made less than unity by them, or selfhood in each of the 
individuals, which of course are both other and many, is made some- 
thing less than a self.” ?8 Like other idealists before him, he cape 
to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity “to find the only source o 
a solution which is a genuine one.” ?? In other words, for any ade- 
quate solution of what seems to him an inescapable problem, one 


must look not to philosophical idealism but to the theology of the 
Christian church. 
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The Supernatural-Development 
Theory 


9 


The study of the Catholic theory of education by all members of the 
teaching profession is not difficult to justify. There are 400 million 
Catholics in the world. The Catholic church is the largest religious 
denomination in the United States. Outside the public school system, 
it operates the largest system of schools in the country. Here it owns 
and operates a complete system of elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges and universities. The educational beliefs of the Cath- 
olics should be of concern to non-Catholics because Catholics are 
concerned with Protestant beliefs. Since prospective Catholic teachers 
are provided an opportunity to study the non-Catholic theories © 
education, Catholics have a right to expect other prospective teachers 
to be given an opportunity to study the Catholic theory of education. 
The Catholic church recognizes the home, the church, and the 
school as the primary educational agencies, The same philosophy gi 
education is thus applicable to all of them. The term “supernatura 
development” here used designates Catholic supernatural develop- 
ment. It embodies the fundamental beliefs that God created man 10 
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His own image and bestowed upon him the power of divine grace; 
that man was deprived of this divine grace because of the sin of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden; that it is the destiny of man to return 
to the estate of his lost inheritance; that the Catholic church has a re- 
sponsibility for guiding man back to his supernatural lost estate; and 
that the dual nature of man requires both natural and supernatural 
education. Supernatural development emphasizes the necessity of the 
natural as well as the primacy of the supernatural. The supernatural 
does not suppress but transforms the natural. 


Philosophical Foundations 


The philosophical system which the Catholic church approves and 
commends for use in speculative phases of theology is known as neo- 
scholasticism. It is a modern adaptation of the scholastic philosophy 
Which culminated in the synthesis developed by St. Thomas in the 
thirteenth century. Neo-Thomism or neo-scholasticism is a compre- 
hensive and integrated system of thought dealing with the nature of 
the world and the nature of man in their relationship to God. Just as 
the theology and philosophy of St. Augustine in the fourth century 
Was a synthesis of neo-Platonism and the Judaic Christian tradition, so 
the philosophy of St. Thomas is a synthesis of the Platonic, Aristote- 
lian, Augustinian, and many other elements besides. Just as the first 
Synthesis reflected the very unusual and practical experience of St. 
Augustine in response to the idea of the church as the depository of 
the world’s wisdom, so the second synthesis reflects the very unusual 
genius and scholarship of St. Thomas in response to the idea of social 
unity which medieval civilization had achieved. Since the Encyclical 
Aeterni Patris of Pope Leo XIII in 1879, this philosophy has been 
known as neo-Thomism or neo-scholasticism, and has come to mean 
in the words of Ralph Barton Perry “first, a purification of Thomist 
doctrines, second, such amendment of them as might be required by 
the advances of science, and third, their reformulation in terms calcu- 
lated to convince a modern mind.” * 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past, New York, Scribner's, 
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THE ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


In neo-scholasticism both a natural and a supernatural world are 
recognized. To indicate the meaning of the natural world some ref- 
erence to the metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle is necessary. 

In the philosophy of Plato there were two worlds—the super- 
sensible, superior, real world of forms and the sensible, inferior, un- 
real world of experienced things. In this philosophy universals and 
particulars are sharply distinguished. For instance, beauty is a uni- 
versal as compared with any particular instance of beauty as exem- 
plified in a sunset, a landscape, or a painting. The same distinction 
is recognized not only in the realms of aesthetics, ethics, and logic, 
but also in the world of physical things. Triangularity, whiteness, 
humanity, etc., are universals as contrasted with specific triangles, 
particular white objects, and individual men. But in the philosophy 
of Aristotle there is only one real world—the world of real things, 
each of which is a composite of form and matter. , 

In his final synthesis St. Thomas adopted Aristotle’s interpretation 
of the natural world, and the neo-scholastics have continued to fol- 
low his lead. In this philosophic tradition the forms of living things 
are called souls. The forms of plants are known as vegetative souls; 
the forms of animals are known as sensitive souls; and the forms © 
human individuals are known as rational souls. The rational souls of 
human individuals, however, embody the sensitive souls common 
to animals, which in turn embody the vegetative souls common to 
plants. Vegetative, sensitive, and rational activities correspond tO 
these three levels of the human soul. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


On the psychological side there are two levels of mental activities: 
processes, or functions corresponding to the sensitive soul and the 
rational soul. The sensory processes, including sensation, perceptions 
memory of particulars; simple feeling, involving sensory factors; am 
impulses, involving both sensory and feeling factors, are functions 
of the sensitive soul. The rational processes of intellect, including un 
derstanding, reasoning, and memory of universals; emotions, involv- 
ing intellect; and volition, also involving intellect and emotion, 31° 
functions of the rational soul. 
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In terms of the established psychological tradition, cognition or 
thinking includes both the rational processes of understanding, rea- 
soning, and memory of universals and the sensory processes of sen- 
sation, perception, and memory of particulars; affection or feeling 
includes both rational emotion and simple sensitive feeling; and 
conation or will includes both rational will or volition and simple 
Sensitive impulses. But, like many other schools of thought, the 
neo-scholastics have their own interpretation or explanation of the 
recognized psychological processes. From their point of view, each 
distinguishable mental process is a function of, or a form of the activ- 
ity of, a metaphysical soul; each rational process is a function of, or a 
form of the activity of, a rational soul; and each sensory process is 
a function of, or a form of the activity of, a sensitive soul. For in- 
Stance, reasoning and understanding are functions of rational facul- 
Ues, and sensation and perception are functions of sensitive faculties.? 

As contrasted with other kinds of psychology, such as association 
psychology, structural psychology, functional psychology, and be- 
haviorism, the neo-scholastic psychology is a form of faculty psy- 
chology. But in conceiving the faculties as functions of the soul or 
forms of its activity, proponents of the neo-scholastic psychology 
seem to avoid the compartmentalization of the mental processes 
which is often attributed to advocates of formal discipline. The soul, 
however, is embodied in a still more inclusive unity of the human 
individual, which is a composite of soul and body and operates as a 
whole. The faculties are therefore not separate from one another, 
and each one involves all the others for they all belong to the soul. 

An understanding of the operative relationship of the different 
faculties may seem difficult. The difficulty is due, however, not to 
the conception of faculties without which the psychological proc- 
€sses cannot be adequately explained, but to the complexity of these 
Processes themselves and their interrelationship. But such an inter- 
pretation of human nature in terms of the faculties of the spir- 
itual soul is incomplete. Man also has inherent within himself the 
Possibility of a divine nature. Although he lost this potentiality be- 
Cause of original sin, it was restored through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Man’s supernatural power is that of divine grace whose 


2 William F, Cunningham, The Pivotal Problems of Education, New York, 
Macmillan, 1940, pp. 322-326. 
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reality is based upon the testimony of revelation rather than natural 
science. Just as the natural powers supply the psychological founda- 
tion of natural education, so the power of grace supplies the founda- 
tion of religious education. But all the powers of the soul affect one 
another. The power of divine grace affects all the natural powers and 
is the unifying factor in an adequately integrated human individual. 


THE KNOWLEDGE PROBLEM 


Like other systems of thought, neo-scholasticism has its own dis- 
tinctive theory of knowledge—that is, an epistemology. As in most 
systems, too, both immediate or direct and mediate or indirect 
knowledge are recognized. Two kinds of immediate knowledge are 
recognized—natural and revealed, one, the knowledge of reason, 
the other the knowledge of faith. 

The theory of natural knowledge, usually called moderate realism, 
is a synthesis of ultra-realism, conceptualism, and nominalism, and 
was first stated by St. Thomas Aquinas. According to moderate 
realism, the lower powers of the sensitive soul as well as the higher 
cognitive powers of the rational soul are involved in the acquisition 
of immediate natural knowledge. The objects of knowledge, consist- 
ing of the essences which make things what they are, are formally 
in the mind and fundamentally in the particular things. In the proc- 
ess of acquiring immediate knowledge, the sensory powers of the 
Sensitive soul cooperate with the intellectual powers of the rational 
soul. The powers of perception supply concrete images of particular 
things; memory and imagination hold these concrete images of the 
things thus provided. The rational intellect in its active capacity 
abstracts from differences in images of the particular things held in 
memory and imagination the essential features common to all those 
under consideration and presents these common features, which are 
called essences, to the intellect in its cognitive capacity. The intel- 
lect then expresses in the form of a definition what is common to all 
the sensory objects involved—their essence. All natural primary con- 
ceptions are thus derived through the cooperation of the different 
processes of sensing, remembering, imagining, abstracting, and for- 
mulating the essences which are imbedded in things. The mind in 
knowing becomes the essences which it knows and expresses as defi- 
nitions. 
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Indirect, mediate, or discursive knowledge is derived through 
logical inference from the direct or immediate conceptions thus 
abstracted from particular things and expressed in the form of defi- 
nitions. Although in the last analysis nothing is in the mind that is 
Not first in the senses, the objects of direct knowledge are funded 
knowledge to be used as the source of other mediate knowledge; that 
is, knowledge derived through deductive reasoning. 

Likewise, there are two kinds of revealed knowledge—direct or 
immediate knowledge supplied by faith, and indirect or mediate 
knowledge which may be derived from it through deductive reason- 
ing. The direct knowledge of revelation is, strictly speaking, theo- 
logical rather than philosophical or scientific. It consists originally 
In the revelation of God to the saints, or those who by divine grace 
are qualified to receive it. As interpreted and formulated by recog- 
nized religious authorities, it consists in the dogmas of the church. 

Although such divine knowledge is beyond the rank and file, with 
the assistance of the church all may understand it. Just as in the case 
of direct natural knowledge of reason, so the direct knowledge of 
faith is a source of indirect knowledge that may be derived from it 
through deductive reasoning. Directly revealed knowledge of faith 
1S true beyond question. Any apparent conflict of such knowledge 
and direct natural knowledge is due to some error in human intellect, 
Just as are inconsistencies of indirect knowledge with direct knowl- 
edge, 


THE VALUE PROBLEM 

Like other systems of thought, neo-scholasticism has its own axi- 
ology. The theory of value which has been developed by St. Thomas 
Includes two aspects, both of which correspond respectively to 
the natural and supernatural nature of man. On the human level 


It consists of the fulfillment of the highest potentialities of human 
Nature under the direction of reason; in a balanced and integrated 
life somewhat like that conceived by Plato, which is not essentially 
different from happiness as conceived by Aristotle. St. Thomas rec- 
°8nized the cardinal virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, and 
Justice as conceived by Plato and the distinction between the 
Moral and the intellectual virtues as conceived by Aristotle. Like 
Atistotle, he considered wisdom the supreme virtue and a life of 
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speculation the best kind of life. Like Aristotle, too, he considered 
reason indispensable in the guidance of the passions toward the other 
cardinal virtues of courage, temperance, and justice. When a man 
achieves the speculative virtue of wisdom and the moral virtues 
through the exercise of reason, he has attained his highest natural 
good. 

In its supernatural aspect, the theory of value developed by St. 
Thomas and the neo-scholastics includes something quite different 
from the humanistic ideals of the Greek tradition as defined by 
Plato and Aristotle. Just as the achievement of happiness through 
acquiring the intellectual and moral virtues is the end of the natural 
man, so the realization of blessedness through acquiring faith, hopes 
and love is the end of the supernatural man. Moreover, blessedness 
rather than happiness is the supreme end of man. In fact, without it 
happiness, the ultimate end of the natural man, is impossible. Al- 
though it is possible for men to understand the moral virtues an 
means of their achievement, they nevertheless cannot realize them 
without supernatural assistance. They need the grace of God even 
to realize the happiness which they may have come to understand. 
Even happiness does not consist in the realization of present cor- 
rupt human nature, but in the realization of the perfect human 
nature man had before the fall. Only the redeemed and regenerate 
nature is capable of fully realizing even the cardinal virtues, and thus 
happiness. 

Some knowledge of the good and some moral achievement are 
possible without it. But, in the words of Professor Sterling Lam- 
precht, “ the soul needs grace throughout its entire progress towar 
the good . . . it (grace) is needed to heal the natural man of his cor 
ruption, to restore human nature to that integrity which it ha 
before the fall, and to raise even the restored human nature towa" 
the divine source, which is also the final end of all things.” * 

Although the neo-scholastics have proceeded in accord with the 
Encyclical of 1879 to make such modifications, adaptations, an 
amendments as would take into account the advances of moder” 
science and be convincing to the modern mind, they have not com 
le- 


3 Sterling P. Lamprecht, Our Philosophical Traditions, New York, APP 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1955, P- 193- 
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promised on the fundamental principles developed by St. Thomas. 
The changes that have been introduced have been confined to 
elaboration and application for the purposes of clarification. In fact, 
the changes have been so slight that Catholic theologians and phi- 
losophers still use the terms scholasticism and Thomism, and neo- 
scholasticism and neo-Thomism, without distinction. The foregoing 
analysis of the theological, psychological, metaphysical, and epis- 
temological foundations of the Catholic theory of education is as 
applicable to neo-scholasticism as to the synthesis that St. Thomas 


established in the thirteenth century. 


Implications and Applications 


. In recent years Catholic educational philosophers have systemat- 
ically elaborated the educational implications of neo-scholasticism 
into general principles and applied them to the more important 
features of school practice. In this study, it is impossible to indicate 
the various ways in which principles have been formulated or the 
different methods by which they have been applied to school prac- 
tice, Such details are readily available in the authoritative works of 
Catholic educational philosophers. Some of the better known authors 
and their works are: William F. Cunningham, Pivotal Problems of 
Education; William McGucken, S.J., The Catholic Way in Educa- 
tion; John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of 
Education; and Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. 

For such authoritative treatments there is no substitute. Besides 
urging the student to examine some of these books for himself, the 
best we can do here is to summarize some of the more important 
general principles which they have defined in different ways and to 
Indicate their implications for certain features of school practice to 
which they have been systematically applied. ; . 

Catholic educational philosophers agree with other philosophic 
students of education in identifying education ina practical and psy- 
chological sense—without regard to its desirability—with human 
experience, which involves learning. In like manner they agree that 
the ultimate aim of good education is identical with that of the good 
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life. They also agree that good education requires the deliberate 
cooperation of all social institutions in the promotion of some ulti- 
mate ideal of the good life, which is also the ultimate end of educa- 
tion. They derive their conception of such an educational ideal from 
neo-scholastic theology and philosophy and elaborate it into guiding 
principles which may be classified as philosophical, psychological, 
and sociological. 
There are three metaphysical and theological principles: 


1. The all-inclusive aim of education and the good life is Christian per- 
fection and eternal salvation. 


2. In the progress toward such perfection and salvation the one complete 
personality—the personality of Jesus Christ—is the model. 
3. Progress toward such perfection and salvation depends not merely on 


heredity and environment; it requires both self-discipline and divine 
grace. 


There are three psychological principles derived from a study of 
the psychological tradition and the structure of the human individual 
as conceived in the neo-scholastic theology and philosophy: 


1. Effective learning requires self-activity, motivation by interest, and 


apperception conceived as the perception of meanings in terms of past 
experience. 


2. The universally recognized human tendencies or drives whose control 
the perfection of personality and salvation require are the drives t°- 
ward possessions, pleasure, and power. 


3 The recognized general types of mental functions, processes, OF faci 
ties of intellect, affection, and conation—usually called thinking, fee A 
ing, and willing—supply the basis for three kinds of formal education? 


aims, objectives or outcomes—knowledge, abilities, and attitudes OF 
appreciations. 


There are four sociological principles of education derived iror 
the study of man as a social animal, society, and social institutions: 
1. In the process of living the individual experiences certain needs, some 


of which must be met if life is to continue and others of which must 
be met if life is to be good. 


2. Each social institution or agency is designed to meet some one recog- 
nized universal need of man living in some society. 
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3. Although each social institution may assist other institutions or agen- 
cies in achieving their specific functions, its primary function is to 
meet the need for which it has been designed. 


4. The recognition of universal human needs as the foundation of social 
institutions furnishes a basis for the establishment of the social objec- 
tives that supply the content neglected in the formal aims of knowl- 
edge, abilities, and attitudes or appreciations. 


With such guiding principles in mind we are now prepared for a 
brief analysis of the theory of supernatural development as applied 
to the school. The Catholic philosophers of education, like other 
students of education, recognize such general features of school 
Practice as aims, subject matter, methods, curriculum, school organi- 
zation, and types of education. Although the limitations of our 
study prevent our considering in detail all the general features that 
Catholic students of education have discussed, certain typical atti- 
tudes which most of them assume toward some features can be con- 
sidered. The topics selected for attention here are: educational aims, 
school curriculum, methods of teaching, and school organization. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

In psychological or formal terms school aims consist of (1) knowl- 
edge, (2) abilities, and (3) attitudes. In sociological or content 
terms, they consist of (1) health, (2) human companionship, (3) 
economic security, (4) leisure, (5) civic security, and (6) divine 
security. In theological terms they consist of (1) Christian perfec- 
tion and (2) eternal salvation. 

But the school is not held responsible for meeting all these human 
needs in all their aspects. Like other social institutions and agencies, 
the school emerged in the course of civilization to meet one specific 
need. Several agencies are primarily responsible for meeting the uni- 
versal need for health; the home, for meeting the need for human 
companionship; several agencies, for meeting the need for leisure; 
the state, for meeting the need for civic security; and the church, 
for meeting the need for divine security. So the school is primarily 
responsible for meeting the need for individual development through 
the transmission of the social inheritance to each oncoming genera- 
tion. 
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Now, the supreme human ability is the ability to think. Therefore, 
the primary function of the school is the cultivation of the intellect, 
the emotions, and the will through the acquisition and expression of 
knowledge. The outcomes of school education thus consist of knowl- 
edge, abilities, and attitudes resulting from a study of the social 
inheritance in its intellectual aspects. 

The secondary and sociological aims or objects of school educa- 
tion consist in assisting each of the other social institutions and 
agencies in meeting the specific need for which it has been estab- 
lished. To be more specific, the school should cultivate the knowl- 
edge, the abilities, and the attitudes (1) that promote the health of 
the individual and the community; (2) that prepare for enriched 
family living; (3) that promote economic security through special 
attention to economic problems in the social sciences; (4) that pro- 
mote the enrichment of leisure time by providing for the active 
participation of individuals of varying interests and capacities 1n 
extra-instructional activities, and especially by stimulating interest 
in reading and the fine arts; (5) that promote the natural and social 
virtues directly through instruction in natural rights and social duties 
and indirectly through the general life of the school; and (6) that 
promote religious and social duties through instruction in theology: 
participation in religious worship, and cooperation in practical reli- 
gious programs of social service. 

i According to the supernatural-development theory as the educa- 
tional equivalent of the supernaturalism of the neo-scholastics, the 
function of the school is to promote Christian perfection and eternal 
salvation through having pupils and students engage in certain activ- 
ities. Only those activities are satisfactory that contribute tO the 
acquisition of the knowledge, the abilities, and the attitudes which 
other social institutions require in meeting the specific universal 
needs for which they have been established. It is thus the function © 
the school to assist several agencies in meeting the need for health; 
to assist the home in meeting the need for human companionship; 
to assist the state in meeting the need for civic security; to assist 
several agencies in meeting the need for economic security; to assist 
several agencies in meeting the need for leisure; and to assist the 
church in meeting the need for divine security. 
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SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The curriculum as a feature of school practice may be conceived 
in terms of subject-matter materials, in terms of subject-matter con- 
tent, or in terms of the activities in which pupils and students actu- 
ally engage. The proponents of the supernatural-development theory 
of education usually conceive of the curriculum in terms of content: 
that is, the subjects and topics that determine the scope of the activ- 
ities and experiences. Whether on the basis of the recognized mental 
functions of knowing, thinking, and feeling, or on the basis of the 
powers of thought and expression that distinguish man as a rational 
animal, Catholic educators analyze our social inheritance into five 


general fields: 


1. The natural sciences, such as physics or chemistry, that deal with the 
physical world, and the biological sciences that deal with the living 


world. 


2. The social sciences or the humanistic sciences of psychology, sociology, 
economics, government, and history. 


3- The metaphysical sciences of philosophy and theology that deal with 
God, man, and the physical world. 


4. The language arts through which man expresses his thoughts by means 
of symbols. 


5. The fine arts. 


Such an analysis of the content or scope of the curriculum in 
terms of branches of knowledge and subjects is only a starting point 
for authoritative Catholic students of education as it may be for 
other students of education. It indicates only in broad outline the 
kinds of content that should be included in the curriculum on all 
educational levels from the kindergarten through the university. 
The Scope of each is so comprehensive that all the topics, questions, 
Issues, problems, or activities comprising any one of them cannot be 


Included as a requirement for any school level although each con- 


tributes to the enrichment of life in one or more fields of social life 
ned above in terms of 


Constituting the content aims of education defi | tel 
Universal needs of man. They must promote the acquisition of 
knowledge, the development of abilities, and the formation of atti- 
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tudes in one of these fields. But just any such knowledge, abilities, 
and attitudes are not in themselves sufficient. The quality of these 
products must be such as to contribute to one or more of the recog- 
nized values, which have been variously designated as the cultural 
or interest value, the utilitarian or content value, and the method or 
disciplinary value. 

The cultural or interest values are the primary consideration in 
the fine arts; the utilitarian or content values, in the sciences; and 
the disciplinary or method values, in the practical arts. Although 
some Catholic students of education still seem to think of discipli- 
nary values in terms of the general training of the faculties of the 
mind, others, like Father Cunningham, emphasize different kinds of 
disciplinary values. For instance, Cunningham recognizes precision 
as the distinctive disciplinary value of the natural sciences, intel- 
lectual tolerance as the disciplinary value of history and the social 
sciences, and unification as the disciplinary value of the spiritual 
world of man and the metaphysical sciences of theology and phi- 
losophy. Apparently the disciplinary values thus conceived are tO 
be considered in the selection and development of every curriculum 
activity, whatever the primary value it is designed to cultivate. 

Finally, like other students of education, the educational pro- 
ponents of the supernatural-development theory recognize place- 
ment as a feature of curriculum development. They recognize the 
social needs as the criterion in the selection of content, ability a$ 
the criterion of complexity of content, and interest as the criterion 
of method—that is, the selection and development of specific cut- 
riculum activities, 

Such a logical analysis of the Catholic theory of curriculum r°- 
quires some qualification for adequate understanding. In the first 
place, in actual practice there is no such isolation of the different 
kinds of formal or psychological aims, the different kinds of CO" 
tent aims, and the different kinds of values as the foregoing analyses 
seem to suggest. Although the primary emphasis may be on one kind 
of psychological outcome, the satisfaction of one kind of need, oF 
the realization of one kind of value, other psychological, sociolog}- 
cal, and axiological ends may be consciously and deliberately consid- 
ered, even if cultivated only indirectly. Moreover, the promotion 
of Christian perfection and eternal salvation as an aspect of the whole 
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school program must be given consideration in all subjects and all 
courses at all educational levels whenever it may be relevant, as well 
as through systematic instruction, devotional exercises, and practical 
activities. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 

Proponents of the theory of supernatural-development recognize 
four aspects of the problem of method in teaching—principles of 
method, general method, general techniques, and special methods. 
They all emphasize the importance of certain general principles of 
learning and teaching. Those to which they all apparently subscribe 
ag: self-activity, motivation, apperception, individualization, and 
Socialization. Cunningham does not include the last two among the 
fundamental principles of learning as he does the first three. But in 
his discussion of learning, after defining self-activity, motivation, 
and apperception as principles of learning, he then proceeds to 
emphasize the importance of individual and group differences. More- 
Over, throughout the remainder of the book he stresses the impor- 
tance of providing for individual differences and of cultivating those 
social virtues and qualities of personality which, in the last analysis, 
are functions of the qualities of learning experiences. 

Redden and Ryan formulate eight Jearning-teaching principles, 
but specifically state that, in the last analysis, 
y be reduced to: the principle of self-activity; 
the principle of motivation (interest); the principle of apperception 
(preparation and mental set); the principle of individualization; and the 
Principle of socialization. They are applicable to all types of teaching. 
Regardless of what the teacher's objective may be, whether it be con- 
cerned with the acquisition of factual knowledge, skills, appreciations, 
or the formulation of rational conclusions, these principles are the psy- 
chological and sociological bases of method.* 


These eight principles ma 


Apparently no Catholic educational philosopher has proposed 
the adoption of an all-inclusive pattern of learning or teaching such 
as the five formal steps, the problem method, the project method, 
or the unit method. They all seem, however, to consider desirable 


4John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Educa- 


tion, Milwaukee, Bruce (1942) 1946, Pp» 339- 
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under certain conditions the preliminary preparation of a course of 
instruction or syllabus, including a statement of aims, an analysis 
of content, and suggested methods of procedure. Moreover, there 
is no evidence to indicate that any of the Catholic philosophers 
would find objectionable Cunningham’s statement that “Since all 
learning is through self-activity, the teacher’s task is threefold: first, 
to provide and explain to the pupil a pattern for his study and imi- 
tation (instruction); second, to arouse him to activity (motivation); 
and third, to demand a high quality of achievement giving him 
guidance so that his activity may carry him forward to the realiza- 
tion of the fullest development of which he is capable (discipline).” * 

At least some of them would recognize the importance of differ- 
ent types of teaching procedure corresponding to the different types 
of mental functions. Just as they classify the outcomes to be sought 
as knowledge, abilities, and attitudes, so they classify the procedures 
by which the outcomes are to be achieved as the problem technique, 
the practice technique, and the participation technique. In other 
words, each end to be sought or each activity through which it 1s 
to be achieved has its own special technique.® 

For the most part Catholic philosophers of education do not con- 
sider any of the traditional techniques, such as the lecture method, 
the question method, the book method, the demonstration method, 
or any of the so-called progressive or activity methods, as either 
good or bad in and of themselves. There is a place for lecturing, 
for questioning, for discussing, and for using books. One is good for 
some things and another is good for other things: all depends upo? 
the circumstances, including the capacity of the teacher. 5 

The same is true in the case of the activity method, the unit 
method, or any other so-called modern procedure. The “activity” 
procedures are more useful in the lower grades than in high school 
or college, and the lecture method is more useful in the latter than 
in the elementary school. The usefulness of any authoritative tech- 
nique, whether traditional or modern, depends upon the ends to be 
sought and the practical conditions, including the abilities and inter- 
ests of the pupils, the availability of materials and equipment, am 
the capacity of the teacher. 


ë Cunningham, op. cit., p. 282. 


SIbid., pp. 434-455 for a more detailed analysis of these psychological tech- 
niques of teaching. 
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The attitude of Catholic students of education toward special 
methods is not essentially different from that of other students of 
education. They are inclined to think that some subject matter 
Courses in the fields in which students are preparing to teach should 
be professionalized. They will utilize any findings of research, socio- 
logical, psychological, or educational, that indicate specifically what 
should be taught and how it should be taught. But the particular 
uses that should be made of the findings of research at any particular 
time and place would depend upon the more inclusive principles of 
method, such as self-activity, motivation, apperception, individual- 
ization, and socialization. 

Finally, the Catholic educational philosophers consider no formal 
Procedures of any kind sufficient in and of themselves. The personal- 
ity of the teacher is always a primary consideration. In the broadest 
Sense the method of the teacher is his personality in operation. The 
quality of his personality reflects itself directly in the quality of the 
pupils’ experiences, and indirectly in the personality traits which 
they acquire, 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

Catholic students of education recognize the various features of 
educational organization as conditioning factors of the educative 
Process. The organization of the Catholic schools depends somewhat 
On the organization of the public schools as well as upon the ages, 
the capacities, and the interests of pupils. For instance, the public 
School system includes the elementary school, the secondary school, 
the college, and the university. If the Catholic school system is to 
Meet the standards set by the public school system, it, too, must 
Provide elementary schools, secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. It must also face such problems of adjustment as those 
which have been responsible for the organization of junior high 
Schools and junior colleges. With respect to content or scope, the 
§eneral instructional program at all educational levels should be the 
Same as in the public school, with the exception of religion. The 
attention of pupils and students at all levels should be directed to 
the physical world, the social or human world, the spiritual world, 
the language arts, and the fine and practical arts. But the organiza- 
m of materials from these different fields varies widely on different 
evels, 
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According to Cunningham, the elementary school is provided for 
children from six to twelve years of age, inclusive. The curriculum 
activities for them should be organized psychologically rather than 
logically. As a basis of such psychological organization, he suggests 
four types of experience as follows: sense experience, vicarious ex- 
perience, experience with tools, and experiences of group life.” Al- 
though the Catholic elementary school must conform to this general 
curriculum pattern, it will emphasize in all grades the instructional, 
the devotional, and the practical phases of religion in a way that is 
legally impossible for the public elementary school. 

Since the American public secondary school has assumed a va- 
riety of forms because of varying conditions in different parts of 
the country, in Catholic schools there is no uniformity with respect 
to grades included or specific purposes to be realized. For instance, 
there are four-year high schools, five-year high schools, six-year 
high schools, three-year senior high schools, and three-year junior 
high schools. Most of the secondary schools are both cosmopolitan 
and comprehensive in that they are open to all who have completed 
the elementary school and undertake to meet the needs of individuals 
and groups of varying interests and capacities. 

There are, however, a few specialized schools, some of which 
concentrate on liberal subjects and some on vocational subjects. Cun- 
ningham suggests the development of a six-year comprehensive 
high school composed of two three-year cycles. The curriculum of 
the first cycle includes constant and variable subjects and emphasizes 
integrated education. The second cycle provides differentiated cur- 
ticula to meet the needs of varying interests and abilities. For €x- 
ample, there may be one curriculum for the academic-minded, one 
for the nonacademic-minded, and one strictly vocational. The six- 
year comprehensive integrated high school thus developed provides 
for social solidarity, but it has not yet solved the problem of pro- 
viding an adequate liberal education for superior students. The 
specialized school, therefore, has a place in both the public school 
system and the Catholic school system, especially to meet the needs 
of the superior academic-minded students, 

Because of certain fundamental principles and practical conditions, 
the organization that seems most satisfactory for the church is 4 


7 Ibid., pp. 373-384. 
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kind of compromise. On the basis of principle, coeducation ceases 
in the Catholic upper schools. There must be separate high schools 
and colleges for girls and boys. Since it is impossible to provide 
two comprehensive high schools in each parish—one for boys and 
another for girls—it has been suggested that another year be added to 
the present 8-year parochial school, whose last three years would 
then constitute the first cycle of the six-year secondary school. 
Each diocese provides a central high school for boys and a similar 
one for girls, which in many instances will be a six-year high school. 
Students who complete the parochial school may enter a vocational 
program in a public high school, some community school of the 
church, or a central high school. In this way all pupils will have at 
least one more year in the church school and thus benefit from the 
Instructional and practical phases of religious education. 
_ Along with other Catholic educators, Cunningham sees in the 
Junior college a desirable innovation. It could provide terminal 
education for many students and preparatory education for those 
who continue for the next two years in another institution. The 
Junior college idea might lead to the establishment of eight- and 
six-year secondary schools in the educational system of the church. 
The teaching orders of the church might look with favor upon such 
a return to the traditional European organization with which they 
are quite familiar. 
_ Elements of higher education in the Catholic school system 
Include the liberal college and the university. The college is a 
four-year institution, but not coeducational. The university proper 
Consists of the graduate and the professional schools, Just as in the 
Public school system, some liberal colleges are generally included in 
the university organization and others are separate and distinct in- 
stitutions. But whether for men or for women, whether in a uni- 
versity organization or not, the liberal college is the heart of the 
University because it prepares the students for the graduate schools. 
The acknowledged function of the liberal college has always been 
to “preserve and propagate the intellectual tradition.” a 
Although the liberal college may have capitulated to the Zeitgeist 
of vocationalism, it may still be reprieved if it applies sound prin- 
ciples. Its students must be limited to a very select group of high 
School graduates. The intellectual tradition to be preserved and 
Propagated is to be found in the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
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the metaphysical sciences, the language arts, and the fine arts, which 
together determine the content for educational institutions at all 
age levels. But in the liberal college they are logically organized 
into five academic groups of subjects, each of which is a depository 
of the five great bodies of knowledge. . 
The curriculum organization of the liberal college is characterized 
by distribution and concentration. Distribution is emphasized in 
the first two years and concentration in the last two years. But 
if the liberal college is to provide a transition from the secondary 
to the graduate schools, responsibility for independent study must 
be placed on the student, whether by the use of the comprehensive 
examination or of some other device. . 
There are two recognized methods of securing distribution during 
the first two years, each of which has its advocates. The survey 
courses have been introduced in some institutions for the purpose of 
enabling the student to secure from the various fields the knowledge 
that an educated person ought to have. A second procedure is to 
require the student to take one or more courses in each of the five 
fields during the first two years. From the standpoint of the Catholic 
philosophers of education, preference should usually be given to 
separate courses in each group rather than to survey courses COT- 
responding to each group. For instance, a separate course in one of 
the physical sciences involving firsthand use of the scientific method 
would contribute more to the disciplinary value of precision, which 
is the primary function of the natural sciences, than would a survey 
course. Still, some general courses running throughout the year 
would be helpful in enabling students to make up shortages in their 
previous education. p 
The concentration usually emphasized in the last two years 1S 
designed to provide for the student the experience of “going to the 
bottom” of a subject. Such concentration should provide a severe 
intellectual discipline in one field of knowledge. About three-fourths 
of a student’s time during the last two years should be devoted to 
such concentration. But course requirements are not sufficient; 4 
comprehensive examination should be required at the end of the 
senior year. 
Up to this point, there would not be much difference between 
a liberal Catholic college and a liberal state college. Distribution 
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and concentration are as desirable in one as in the other. As to or- 
ganization, it takes the same kind of courses to provide the discipline 
of precision, the discipline of tolerance, the discipline of unification, 
or the discipline of appreciation in any liberal college. But in one 
respect the Catholic liberal college has a distinct advantage over 
the liberal state college. The development of worthy personalities 
1s as much a function of the Catholic liberal college as it is of the 
elementary school or the high school. The development of such 
Personalities requires a development of a philosophy of life. 

Whereas the state institution is limited in this respect in terms of 
Social purpose, the church-related college stands for a definite phi- 
losophy of life which it must endeavor to transmit to its students. 
For this purpose, it will select teachers and administrators with 
worthy personalities who live their philosophy in their daily lives. 
It will arouse the religious impulses through programs of worship 
and action. But as an intellectual agency it will present the truth 
of religious faith as well as the truths of philosophy. A reasonable 
Procedure for the Catholic college is to require formal religious 
training during the first two years and formal training in philosophy 
during the last two years. A comprehensive examination is just as 
Important for religious education as for the distribution and the 
Concentration, just as other kinds of activity are designed to pro- 
Mote the disciplinary values of unification. i 

Finally, selection in the Catholic liberal college involves more 
than deciding which applicants to admit. The college itself has the 
further function of selecting from those enrolled the especially 
qualified students who become the intellectual leaders of the future. 
Since the Catholics have a real educational and intellectual tradition, 
the liberal colleges can do much more in the way of selecting lead- 
ers than they are now doing. Certainly in the larger Catholic liberal 
colleges, it is possible to select the very best students from the fresh- 
man class, provide for them a study program commensurate with 
their capacities, and assign to them superior instructors and advisors. 
In some such way the liberal Catholic college can provide intellec- 
tual leadership for the various professions. It has an opportunity 
and an obligation to find its superior students and provide for their 
fullest development. : ; 

Just as the university is the capstone of the American educational 
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ladder, so it is the capstone of the Catholic educational system. The 
function of the university proper, consisting of the graduate and 
the professional schools, is to conserve and interpret knowledge 
and ideas, to search for truth, and to prepare students to do the 
same. The realization of such ends involves training students as 
specialists in research and in the professions. It is the specific func- 
tion of the university to develop the intellectual virtues of science, 
understanding, wisdom, art, and prudence. Such virtues are de- 
veloped only through dealing with intellectual content. 

The fivefold analysis of the curriculum prepared by Cunningham 
formally includes all the intellectual content for whose preservation, 
interpretation, and extension the university is responsible. The sub- 
ject matter of the practical arts, which are not included in this 
analysis, may be essential but it belongs in the technical schools and 
“institutes,” as President Hutchins called them, for it has no place 
in the university. 

But content or scope is not the only problem facing the university. 
It must solve the problem of unity. Under present conditions, com 
partmentalization is excessive. As a solution to this problem of isola- 
tion and separation, President Hutchins has proposed an integration 
of the whole university by the establishment of three faculties 
—the faculties of metaphysics, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. According to Hutchins, all students would be required 
to take basic courses in metaphysics, though they might major in 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, or metaphysics. 

Cunningham in speaking for the Catholic university recognizes the 
challenge of the Hutchins proposal. He thinks the development of 
the Catholic liberal college in the direction he proposes would be 
a sufficient safeguard against such a chaotic condition as Hutchins 
deplores in the case of the university in general, He thinks also that 
students who have completed the program at a Catholic liberal col- 
lege will already have received the integration or unity which 
Hutchins wished to secure by administrative reorganization. In the 
Catholic liberal college as Cunningham sees it, all students woul 
have theology during the first two years and the metaphysical scr 
ences during the last two years. In this connection he says: «with 
students so trained on the undergraduate level the university proper 
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is prepared to play its role in the conservation and interpretation of 
knowledge and the search for truth.” $ 


Cultural Conditions * 


The supernatural-development theory as defined and applied by 
contemporary Catholic educational philosophers in the United 
States reflects the interaction of the neo-scholastic theology and 
philosophy with a particular set of cultural conditions. But this 
theology and philosophy has a long historical background. Since 
neo-scholasticism is continuous with the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
which is itself continuous with the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
the supernatural-development theory indirectly reflects the cultural 
conditions of ancient Greece and the Middle Ages as well as of 
the modern world. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The scholastic theology and philosophy of the Middle Ages, with 
which neo-scholasticism is continuous, are products of the develop- 
ment of the idea of the church as a universal institution. Even dur- 
ing the life of St. Paul, controversies arose among the early Christians 
as to the criterion by which authoritative doctrines could be de- 
termined. St. Paul himself relied on his own mystical insight for as- 
surance, But with the establishment of many Christian groups subject 
to widely different cultural influences, even the leaders among them 
disagreed on important points. Still, in a hostile world, unity in belief 
and organization was necessary to maintain a solid front in the ex- 
tension of Christianity. Practical minded leaders of the various 
groups gradually came to see that some kind of objective criterion 
Would have to be found. 

One alternative to the subjectivism and dogmatism of St. Paul 
Was an appeal to the words of Jesus, available in oral tradition and 
written records, both of which were ambiguous in that they were 
Not uniform. But the appeal to Jesus’ teachings raised the question 

8 Ibid., p. 421. 


* This section, like corresponding sections in other chapters, is only the 
author’s cultural estimate and not the expressed beliefs of advocates of the 


theory. 
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of the reliability of different versions. As a way out of the difficulty, 
Christian leaders used as tests of the written documents the aposto- 
licity of their authors, their conformity to recognized Christian 
practices, and their authentication by one or more of the stronger 
churches. Through these tests certain documents were officially 
approved as the body of early Christian writings, divinely inspired 
—the New Testament. But since the interpretations of the canon of 
the New Testament were controversial, an appeal was made to the 
bishop in each community for an official meaning of both oral and 
written Christian tradition; and although the voice of the bishop 
was final within his own jurisdiction, bishops in the various com- 
munities often disagreed. Consequently, appeals were made to coun- 
cils of bishops, and the ecumenical council of bishops became the 
recognized authority in moral and religious as well as administrative 
matters. : 

In the formulation of the conciliar theory of the church, the 
search for a criterion had reached a de facto solution, which even- 
tually led to the formulation of the Catholic idea of the Church. The 
Catholic idea emerged from the controversy over the readmission 
of the Christians who conformed to the decree of the Emperor 
Decius in A.D. 251—commanding all residents of the Roman provinces 
to make sacrifices to the imperial deities and to the Emperor him- 
self—and over the reinvestiture of priests who yielded to the 1m- 
perial order to worship the Emperor Diocletian in A.D. 301- The 
lapsed members were readmitted and the lapsed priests were re- 
instated. In each case the council of bishops had not only asserted 
its authority but had declared the strict-interpretation party heret- 
ical, 

The controversy in regard to the lapsed, both members and priests; 
led to a careful formulation of the official idea of the church. In 
the first case, Novatian, the leading advocate of strict interpretation 
denied readmission of lapsed members on the grounds that the 
church was a body of faithful and righteous Christians. In the 
second case the strict-interpretation party led by Donatus claimed 
that a priest of imperfect character—like the lapsed—could not ac" 
minister valid sacraments. But in each case the liberal party reject] 
the conception of the church on which the strict party based its 
argument. 
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The liberals considered the church not as a community of the 
saved but as the ark of salvation through which some might be 
saved. The church as an ark of salvation was independent of the 
priests who administered the sacrament. In a word, the church was 
a universal idea exemplified in particular churches, but it was a 
reality independent of and prior to churches, priests, and members. 
As a result, the church which had historically become universal or 
catholic de facto had now become universal de jure. Such an idea 
of the church was an intellectual counterpart and justification of the 
administrative unity of the church that had already been achieved. 
Henceforth the church, “independently of the fluctuating contin- 
gencies of time and circumstance,” was conceived as the repository 
of divine power, holiness, and grace, and divinely established means 
of salvation—“the holy Catholic Church.” 

This idea has meant and still means that Catholic intellectual life 
and all philosophical speculations are subject to the control of the 
church. As Lamprecht says: “It [the intellectual life] became sub- 
ordinate to the dogmatic position of the established faith. The faith 
Contained many problems . . . which the human intellect might well 
investigate; but the investigation of the problems of the faith could 
Not properly end in rejection of that faith.” Furthermore, Lamprecht 
adds, the Catholic idea meant “the rise of a new kind of rationalism. 
For the dogmas of the faith, certified by the Church, were capable of 
becoming the premises of sheerly deductive reasoning.” ° Recogni- 
tion of the church as “the holy Catholic Church” is a part of the 
cultural background of the philosophical and theological founda- 
tions of the Catholic supernatural-development theory of education 


and the good life. 


ARISTOCRATIC BACKGROUND 


The cultural background of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle 
and of St. Thomas, with which the neo-scholastic philosophy of 


the supernatural-development theory is continuous, is aristocratic 
in character. In Athens during the democratic age of Pericles and 
the Peloponnesian War the aristocratic class had been on the de- 
fensive. But from the aristocratic viewpoint of Plato and Aristotle 
the failure of democracy under the conditions of civil war had 


®Lamprecht, op. cit, p- 132+ 
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been demonstrated. To Plato and Aristotle, who, as active citizens, 
represented the aristocracy, the only hope for the future seemed to 
lie in the establishment of a social order in which the artistic, scien- 
tific, and economic achievements of the Athenians and the admin- 
istrative and military efficiency of the Spartans would be combined. 

The three-level social order of artisans, soldiers, and philosopher- 
kings that Plato proposed in The Republic was at least consistent with 
his aristocratic bias. According to his plan justice would emerge to 
restore unity and peace when each member of the respective classes 
functioned according to his nature, and all classes accepted the hier- 
archical political order as delineated in The Republic. However 
different in detail Aristotle’s proposal in The Politics may have 
been, it was consistent in principle with the Platonic ideal. More- 
over, Aristotle’s philosophical realism, with its conception of con- 
tinuous levels of reality, no less than Plato’s idealism, with its 
separate ideas or forms, lent philosophic support to such an aristo- 
cratic order. 

The pyramidal arrangement of the economic, political, and re- 
ligious institutions achieved in the Middle Ages was analogous tO 
the hierarchical order envisioned by Plato. In both the church and 
the state a superior ruling class was firmly in control of the depend- 
ent masses. This was the system to which St. Thomas’ great synthesis 
of the Grecian philosophy and the tradition of the Catholic church 
lent intellectual support. According to St. Thomas, each particular 
constituent of reality was related to every other constituent through 
common substances after the manner of Aristotelian realism rather 
than after the manner of Platonic idealism. The various substances 
were in the process of continuous actualization from the more 
material and potential to the more spiritual and actual, from the less 
pure to the more pure. Such a dynamic order of ascending levels 
was acceptable and desirable because it was in the nature of reality 
inevitable. In such a system the things of each lower level existed 
for the next higher level in an integrated order to which all be- 
longed. 

Such an ontological system justified the established pyramidal 
system of the Middle Ages just as Plato and Aristotle justified the 
social system they had proposed. In both cases the aristocratic SU- 
perior class was inevitable in the nature of things. But no less S0 
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was the dependent status of the lower classes. Nevertheless, whereas 
for Plato and Aristotle the proposed social arrangements reflected 
the cultural conditions of the past when artisans, sailors, and farmers 
shared in the Athenian democracy, for St. Thomas they reflected 
the cultural conditions of the inevitable future when the rising 
merchant class would be bidding for power. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 

Beginning with the Renaissance, those traders and merchants who 
had appeared in the expanding cities of Europe during the days of 
St. Thomas had now come to be the middle classes. They had en- 
gaged extensively in exploration and discovery, built great cities, 
and transformed a feudalistic into a capitalistic economy. Indis- 
Pensable to such achievement was the new technology, which only 
the development of modern science made possible. The new middle 
class transformed the character of Europe and America in order to 
achieve its ends. The changed conditions were reflected in new 
habits, beliefs, and attitudes. To the new cultural conditions scholas- 
Ucism was irrelevant. Therefore, while some scientists were analyz- 
Ing the natural processes of the physical world and others were 
analyzing the intellectual and social world, some thinkers were de- 
veloping new systems of beliefs about reality, knowledge, and value 
Consistent with the requirements of science. These systems of be- 
lief about the world of nature and man tended to lend support to 
the new cultural demands even as the Thomistic system favored 
the established culture of the Middle Ages. 

The nineteenth century brought important cultural changes. For 
More than a century the scholastics had been on the defensive. The 
Social, economic, political, moral, and religious situation to which 
this philosophy and theology were applicable had all but disappeared; 
the new capitalistic economy and a middle-class political democracy 

ad come of age; and the great masses of laboring people were be- 
Sinning to organize and bid for power. Philosophical idealism and 
Philosophical vealism which lent support to the aspirations of the 
middle classes were also on the defensive. 

After the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII the philosophy and theol- 
OBY of St. Thomas came to be known as neo-scholasticism. His 

irective came to mean a purification of St. Thomas’ doctrines, 
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their adjustment to the advancement of science, and their reformula- 
tion in terms that would render them meaningful and convincing to 
the modern mind. 

The immediate historical background of the supernatural-develop- 
ment theory conceived as the educational equivalent of neo-scho- 
lasticism is the same as that of some other theories considered in 
this book. The advancement of science which Pope Leo XIII an- 
ticipated has been spectacular. The industrial revolution which the 
new science and technology made possible has replaced an economy 
of scarcity with an economy of abundance. The improvements 1n 
transportation and communication have made men everywhere 1n- 
terdependent. Changes in political, economic, and social arrange- 
ments have not kept pace with the physical sciences, technology: 
and communication. Wars have become more frequent, more ex- 
tensive, and more destructive. Nations, groups within nations, and 
individuals are in conflict with one another and are “houses divided 
against themselves.” People are becoming more and more confused, 
disturbed, and restless. 

As the official philosophy of the powerful and influential Roman 
Catholic Church, neo-scholasticism, regardless of changed conditions, 
is a stabilizing force in the lives of men. In this philosophy and 
theology sanctified by religious faith many people find conviction, 
certainty, and assurance in the midst of confusion, uncertainty, 20 
bewilderment. Through this philosophy and theology they may 
also find a feeling of security in the realm of perfection that tran- 
scends the evils and struggles of the world. Through this philosophy 
and theology they may also share in a rich social experience hal- 
lowed by religious faith. The problem, therefore, that confronts 
the proponents of neo-scholasticism and its correlative supernatural- 
development theory of education is not only to generate this feeling 
of security but to increase security itself through modifying their 
policies and programs as changing conditions require. 


Concluding Comments 


As Catholic educational philosophers distinguish between thie 
natural and the supernatural man, so they distinguish between ng 
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tural and supernatural education. But salvation and eternal happiness 
with God, which is the ultimate supernatural aim of education and 
the good life, is also the ultimate aim of even natural education, 
which is necessary and contributory. Hence, the Catholic educa- 
tional theory has been called the supernatural-development theory. 
Historically, its philosophical and theological foundations were 
established during the Middle Ages. But in their contemporary 
form and application they are of very recent origin. In fact, Catholic 
educational philosophers in their courses and textbooks give consid- 
erable attention to experimentalist and idealist theories of education. 
These facts explain why our account of the supernatural-develop- 
ment theory follows rather than precedes the experimentalist the- 
ories and the theory of spiritual self-realization. 

Just as Catholic educational philosophers raise serious objections 
to what they consider primary mundane and secular educational 
theories, so the advocates of these theories raise serious objections 
to the supernatural-development theory. Of all the criticisms of the 
Catholic theory those of the experimentalists and the reconstruc- 
tionists are perhaps the most striking. 

In behalf of the experimentalists, Professor Childs says that super- 
Naturalists agree with experimentalists that education “is a deliberate 
effort to shape the development of the young, and is therefore, by 
nature, a moral undertaking,” but he adds that “they demand a more 
universal and permanent foundation for an undertaking that has to 
do with the destinies of human beings.” He finds, however, that 
Supernaturalists differ among themselves “about the nature of this 
Substitute source, or plan, for the development of educational aims 
and materials.” 10 

This reliance on revelation for the standards of direction in ed- 
ucation and life Professor Childs questions for what he deems very 
good reasons. First, there are several systems of supernaturalism and 
no recognized criterion for choosing among them. Second, adherents 
of revealed systems have no “common mind” about the implications 
of religious doctrines for practical affairs, and tend to remove these 
“secondary problems” related to means from direct supernatural 
regulation. In doing so they separate means and ends and shirk 


10 John L. Childs, Education and Morals, An Experimentalist Philosophy of 


Education, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950, pp. 39-40. 
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responsibility for the “sphere of the institutionalized practices of 
man” in which “many of the most crucial moral and educational 
problems of our times arise.” Third, supernaturalists tend to “main- 
tain the ‘prestige’ and ‘purity’ of their ‘first’ principles by refraining 
from defining their specific implications for changing life condi- 
tions.” This failure to indicate the practical significance of “first” 
principles leaves supernaturalism too abstract and too vague to help 
teachers with their practical problems. Fourth, the message from 
religion is one form of human experience. Although not to be 
neglected on the ground that it is eternally relative to time and cir- 
cumstance, it is not to be accepted on mere faith without critical 
examination along with other messages that also come from human 
experience. Any general theory of education of which supernatural- 
ism is a presupposition is thus empirically indefensible.** 

In behalf of the reconstructionists Professor Brameld distinguishes 
two forms of what he calls the philosophy of perennialism—the 
secular and the clerical. For the reconstructionists, perennialism in 
both forms is culturally obsolete in that it “supports those political 
and economic arrangements in which the common people find guid- 
ance in an aristocracy of presumably wise and virtuous leaders;” in 
that “the supreme authority of these leaders centers in the finality 
of their own wisdom and virtue,” which “depends above all upon the 
self-evidence of inner speculative principles and of outer universal 
cultural purposes, both encompassed under the one absolute of 
knowledge, reality, and value;” and in that it implies a serious 
challenge to democracy. 

From the standpoint of the mere reporter, if there be such, nO 
settlement of the controversy once and for all is possible. From the 
standpoint of the advancement of educational theory it is well for 
the controversy to continue because through such criticism and 
countercriticism ideas are sharpened and refined and new meanings 
are generated. From the standpoint of the Catholic Church in 4 
society that permits religious freedom for groups of all faiths, the 


11 Ibid., p. 49. 
12 Theodore Brameld, Toward a Reconstructed il Education, 
New York, Dryden Press, 1956, p. 12. ea Philosophy gf Set 
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supernatural-development theory may be indispensable. So long as 
its advocates have in mind the framework of the church they are 
on solid ground. But the supernatural-development theory of the 
Catholic educational philosophers or those of any other religious 
group cannot be convincing from the standpoint of a general edu- 
cational policy and program for the whole society. Nevertheless, 
the Catholic supernatural-development theory, like other theories of 
education and the good life, deserves the attention of the philosophic 
student of education, whatever his religious faith or philosophic 
orientation may be. 
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The Great-Classics Theories 
10 


Some recent versions of an old way of thinking about education 
and the good life, one that has its roots in the distant past, merit 
attention, They are sufficiently unlike to justify separate discussion, 
but to give each one the emphasis of a separate chapter might seem 
to attach relatively undue importance to one general way of think- 
ing. To encompass them all under the theory of self-perfection 
Seems historically and logically warranted.* Professor Broudy, how- 
ever, has already used this term to designate his own version. Then, 
too, historically some of these versions precede and some follow the 
teconstructionist social-self-realization theory. Consequently, this 
chapter, entitled “The Great-Classics Theories” and devoted to the 

TSt two versions, precedes the one on the social-self-realization 
theory, which in turn is followed by “The Basic-Subjects Theories,” 
; caling with two other versions. The new-humanist and the new- 
Mtellectualist theories we call the great-classics theories because both 
place Special emphasis on the classics as the main core of the school 
Curriculum. The new-humanist theory, however, is here designated 


1 
Boyd H, Bode, How We Learn, New York, Heath, 1940, p. 44. 
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technically as the superrational-perfection theory because it places 
primary emphasis on a power above reason, and the new-intellectual- 
ist theory is here designated technically as the rational-development 
theory because it places primary emphasis on reason itself. 


THE SUPERRATIONAL-PERFECTION 
THEORY 


After the sputnik scare, our public schools were subjected to 
much criticism for neglecting science and mathematics, and a con- 
certed movement has been inaugurated for extension of offerings and 
requirements in these fields. But as every educational historian 
knows, there has been an increasing emphasis on science at all 
school levels in the United States as well as in other countries for 
more than a century. He knows, too, that recognition of science 
in the development of educational theory has also been equally 
striking since the publication of Rousseau’s Emile in 1762. 

But the increase of science as represented in the curriculum and 
of its influence on educational theory has faced constant opposition 
during the whole history of public education. From the Renaissance 
until the recent past, this opposition was mainly a reflection of 
uncriticized attitudes and beliefs established prior to the develop- 
ment of modern science. But for some time now, certain critics 
have looked to philosophy for support in resisting what they con 
sidered an unwarranted emphasis on science in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The development of new humanism and its application to ed- 
ucation were in part an answer to the extension of science in the 
schools and colleges at the expense of the humanities, and in part 
a critical and constructive effort to moderate many extremes in 
education, morals, manners, politics, and the fine arts that had 
stemmed from the romantic reaction to eclectic rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. The new American humanism was proclaime 
as a separate and distinct movement in response to the conditions 
prevailing in this country during the 1920’s. The young people 
who reached maturity during the 1920’s or thereabouts, after as- 
serting their independence of all traditional standards, gradually 
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became disillusioned with their new freedom. The new humanists 
sought to exert a stablizing effect in all these fields and to reestab- 
lish the traditional values that could be intellectually justified. They 
found their standards of direction not in the disclosure of natural 
reason but in the disclosure of what they called the higher imagina- 
tion or rational intuition. Such values were in a sense supernatural, 
though not in the Christian sense of revelation. Therefore, to call 
the new-humanist theory of education and the good life supernatural 
development or supernatural perfection might cause it to be con- 
fused with Catholic theory. For convenience of reference, therefore, 
it may properly be called the superrational-perfection theory. 

The rise and decline of new humanism, sometimes called critical 
humanism to distinguish it from other new kinds of humanism, 
Covers a period of not more than 4o years. It dates roughly from 
the meeting of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More at Harvard 
University in 1894 to the death of Babbitt in 1935. Its beginning 
Was signified in Babbitt’s address at the University of Wisconsin in 
1895 on “the Rational Study of the Classics.” 

Babbitt was nominally a professor of French, though in reality 
è teacher of teachers and a critic of literature in general for 35 
years, More, after a try at teaching Sanskrit and classical literature, 
Was literary editor of The Independent and also of the New York 
“vening Post and later editor of The Nation. The two men con- 
tinued to work actively together until about 1914, when More be- 
came a Platonist and later an avowed Christian theist. They drew 
Inspiration from Matthew Arnold, the great nineteenth-century Brit- 
Ish literary critic, as well as from their older American contemporary, 
- C. Brownell. Associated with them were some younger men, 
cluding T. S. Eliot, Stuart Sherman, and Norman Foerster, who 
Considered themselves new humanists. They adopted Babbitt’s gen- 
eral position that adequate standards of direction were to be found 
in man’s human nature as distinct from his religious nature on the 
One hand, and his animal nature on the other. 

n the beginning, new humanism was independent of both religion 
and Naturalism, but after More gave priority to religious faith most 
of the others eventually followed him or, like Stuart Sherman, 

rifted toward naturalism. Our study is confined to new humanism 
aS an independent movement and its educational equivalent. Con- 


in 
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sequently, clearness and brevity require that our discussion be 
limited mainly to Babbitt, More, and Foerster, the latter perhaps the 
most consistent and influential of Babbitt’s followers. 

In the minds of its leaders new humanism was not fundamentally 
different from classical humanism, which dates back to the Renais- 
sance and even to the ancients. But it was a challenge to the natural- 
ism that had developed since the nineteenth century rather than 
to the supernaturalism of the Middle Ages, to which the earlier 
humanism was partly a protest. In emphasis it is therefore somewhat 
different. Our discussion is limited to this later development, which 
Babbitt and More initiated in the United States. According to Bab- 
bitt, “The word ‘humanism’ has two distinct meanings—an historical 
meaning in its application to the scholar who turned away from the 
Middle Ages to the Greeks and Romans, and a psychological mean- 
ing, as one may say, that derives directly from the historical one: 
humanists in this latter sense are those who, in any age, aim at 
proportionateness through a cultivation of the law of Measure. ~ 

The fact that our account of the superrational-perfection theory, 
or the new-humanist theory, must be very brief does not mean that 
it should be neglected by students of the foundations of education. 
This theory and its underlying philosophy, like Rousseau’s theory 
of natural perfection and its underlying philosophy, are applicable 
not only to education but to politics, religion, and the fine arts. 
The fact that it undertakes to mediate between supernaturalism on 
the one hand and naturalism on the other should be of special in- 
terest to some students. They can find a fuller account in Louis 


Mercier’s Challenge of Humanism and Norman Foerster’s compila- 
tion, Humanism and America. 


Philosophical Foundations 


The philosophical presuppositions which the new humanists €x- 
plicitly avow or clearly assume constitute the philosophical founda- 
tions of the superrational-perfection theory, The humanists openly 
acknowledge psychological dualism and ‘imply a belief in met” 


2Norman Foerster, ed., Humanism and America, New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1930, p. 30 
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physical dualism. Their central assumption is a belief in a dualism 
of man and nature, as opposed to the monism of naturalism. For 
them, the working philosophy of the majority of mankind as well 
as the classical and Christian traditions lend support to this position. 
Through introspection they find that the individual is a house 
divided against itself, and through historical studies they find that 
the spokesmen for the different cultures of the past in both East 
and West bear testimony to the conflict between the higher and 
the lower self. In the spirit of Babbitt, Foerster says: “It is still 
the belief of most men . . . that perfection is a worthy end, that 
it depends upon the control of the natural by the human and that 
it necessitates loyalty to standards of truth and justice which can- 
not be conceived as natural but which are none the less binding. . . . 
Humanism assumes the freedom of the will to conform to a standard 
of values, as opposed to the deterministic assumption of natural- 
ism,” 3 

On the psychological side Babbitt’s distinction of the higher from 
the lower mental processes seems to be acceptable to Foerster and 
other new humanists. On the lower or naturalistic level he recognizes 
the sensuous appetites, the lower imagination, the lower will, and 
the lower reason, On the other hand, he recognizes the higher 
Imagination, the higher will, and the higher reason. While appar- 
ently neglecting the divine grace of the Christian tradition as a free 
gift of God, he means to include it in the freien vital, the highest 
will, that all men possess and may recognize whether they be 

hristians or believers in other faiths, or whatever their attitude to- 
Ward religion may be. 
For Babbitt, as for the scholastics, the lower nature of man is 
inclined to evil, Human civilization depends upon the subjection of 
the powers of the lower nature to the control and direction of the 
Powers of the higher nature. Stated somewhat differently, the 
Powers of the higher nature are to provide the standards of direc- 
ime and enforce their observance. The appetites, including impulse 
m feeling, are blind and, if left uncontrolled and uncultivated, they 
will destroy both the individual and civilization. They, together 
With all the other powers, may be harmonized and balanced, each 


3 
19 Norman Foerster, Toward Standards, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
30, Pp. 162-163. 
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serving its appropriate role in the integrated individual. All the 
substantial powers are subject to the restraint imposed by the inner 
check or freien vital, which is the function of the higher will, It is 
the superrational power that corresponds to the divine grace of 
the Christian tradition and is available to every normal individual. 
But this freien vital as a power puts into effect the standards which 
the higher imagination in cooperation with reason is able to supply- 
Such cooperative activity, in which reason analyzes and imagination 
visualizes and synthesizes, may properly be called rational intuition. 
It supplies the standards of direction in deciding on the proper 
weight of every impulse and desire and the proper exercise of every 
mental function: and the freien vital is the power of restraint and 
of execution. 

By thus including the power of divine grace in the freien vital 
of the highest imagination, Babbitt and the pure humanists avot 
theological controversy and metaphysical entanglements. But they 
do not deny the importance of religion or even theology and meta- 
physics. As a matter of fact, they usually affirm the need of revealed 
religion. Although their analysis points to a beyond, they do not 
attempt to define the nature of its ultimate structure, This they 
leave to the theologians and the metaphysicians. They simply 35- 
sume that dualism as a fact of human experience, whatever its 
ultimate nature is, must be squarely faced in dealing with one’s sel 
and in developing practical programs in education, politics, an 
the fine arts. 

On the side of logic and epistemology, the new humanists adopt 
as their method of investigation what Babbitt calls the “experimenta 
method.” It involves two phases or stages: the investigator makes 
an introspective analysis of his own consciousness, and then COM- 
pares it with the analyses made by recognized representatives (o 
other cultures. Through a study of his own experience he finds 
that his higher and lower natures are in constant and continuous 
conflict. Through his historical studies he finds the reality of SUC 
a conflict confirmed. 

In general, the new humanists recognize the importance of two 
methods of knowing: the scientific method and the method of the 
higher imagination or rational intuition. To secure reliable know! 
edge about the physical and mechanical world the scientific metho 
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1s to be used, and in securing knowledge about the standards that 
control the lives of men the method of the higher intuitive imagina- 
tion is to be used with the assistance of reason. The knowledge 
Supplied by the scientific method is fixed and guaranteed and that 
which the higher reason supplies is flexible. Scientific knowledge in- 
cludes all the reliable knowledge of the physical world. Intuitive 
knowledge provided by the higher imagination and reason is the 
knowledge of symbols of ethical entities. Such symbols include 
decorum, Measure, proportion, and restraint—a knowledge of the 
higher imagination and the freien vital which makes a knowledge 
of virtue possible. 

From the standpoint of new humanism, the scientific method 
takes as its point of departure the data which the senses supply, 
while higher imagination in cooperation with reason takes as its 
a of departure the immediate precepts of the spiritual world. 

he immediate knowledge which constitutes the starting point of 
Sclentific knowing consists of the data which external perception 
Supplies; the immediate knowledge which constitutes the starting 
Point of spiritual knowing consists of the data which internal per- 
a supplies. Scientific knowledge has reference to the par- 

ar, changing, and pluralistic phenomenal world. Intuitive 
ino ledge refers to spiritual principles and ideas that are eternal 
n the heavens, 

Both kinds of knowledge are exceedingly important, but scientific 
a owledge is subsidiary, auxiliary, conditional, and secondary. It 
Upplies an essential means for the realization of ends which intuitive 
“nowledge discloses. It is very important that the method of science 

aie in use to the particular kind of subject matter in the 
P Ysical world with which it is qualified to deal. It is incapable of 
Providing reliable knowledge about ends or values—a kind of knowl- 

S Which only rational intuition is able to supply. 
flexib the axiological side the standards that direct our lives are 
Ya e and can be revealed only by intuitive imagination assisted 
whia eel reason. The feelings, inclinations, and impulses in 
evil p Native dispositions and propensities manifest themselves are 
ana aar than good. Their expression provides sensory pleasure 
pis atisfaction. But only conformity to the higher standards which 

tonal intuitive power discloses brings true happiness and human 
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welfare. The native dispositions, propensities, or instincts—as re- 
flected in direct response of idyllic imagination which the romantic 
naturalists idealize—are not reliable standards of direction. They 
themselves require evaluation, direction, and modification in the 
light of the truly human standards which only the higher imagination 
assisted by analytical reason is able to supply. Whereas the dis- 
closures of sensory perception are fleeting, multiple, and perishing, 
the disclosures of intuitive imagination are persistent, simple, and 
eternal. Whereas natural needs, interests, and desires are inclined to 
evil, the decorum, measure, proportion, and restraint disclosed by 
the intuitive imagination are good and thus constitute the primary 
standards of direction. They reflect the standards of man as man 
throughout the ages rather than of individual men in particular 
situations. 

Such standards defy adequate definition. Only by a study of the 
works of such modern humanists as Matthew Arnold, Babbitt, 
More, and Foerster can one catch their significance. Still, a few 
comments may be helpful in clarifying them. 

The new humanist, like all humanists, believes that any man can 
find within himself a center that is common to all men. It is the 
standard of value, the center of reference in dealing with concrete 
situations. It is the law of measure, permanent in the heavens- 
Decorum is the application of the law of measure through imitation 
of the models which the higher imagination supplies. In general, 
the law of measure means cultivating all the faculties in due pro” 
portion without underemphasizing or overemphasizing any one o 
them. The exercise of decorum involves self-control, restraint, and 
moderation. 

For the humanist the ideal is perhaps best defined by the term 
“gentleman.” The adult individual must like and dislike the right 
things. If he is ever to do so, in the words of Babbitt, “He must 
be trained in appropriate habits almost from infancy.” The condi- 
tions in America, he thought, were more favorable than elsewhere 
for the development of “a truly liberal conception of education. 
He felt safe in affirming, therefore, that “the battle that is to de- 
termine the fate of American civilization will be fought out first 
of all in the field of education.” + To an account of the education? 

4 Ibid., p. 51. 
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application of the superrational-perfection theory of the new human- 
ism we now turn. 


Implications and Applications 


. The superrational-perfection—or new-humanist—theory of educa- 
ton, like the theory of formal discipline, formally conceives the 
good life and education as a process of development from within 
rather than a process of formation from without. But whereas in 
the formal-discipline theory this process is only the development of 
the metaphysical faculties of the mind or rational soul through 
formal exercise, in the superrational-perfection theory it is such 
cultivation and exercise of the mental faculties as are required for 
the perfection of the nature of man and the objective standards re- 
vealed through rational intuition. The latter theory assumes that 
man has the capacity for truth, for beauty, for conduct, and for 
Social life, including manners, It recognizes the empirical fact that 
People vary widely with regard to their standards. Ideas which some 
People consider true others consider false; things which some con- 
Sider beautiful others consider ugly; activities which some consider 
night or good others consider wrong or bad; things which some 
Consider socially desirable others consider socially undesirable; and 
Manners which some consider proper others consider improper. 

How, then, are acceptable and adequate standards, on the basis of 
Which things are approved or disapproved, to be found? According 
to the superrational-perfection theory, the eternal flexible standards, 
Such as decorum, measure, proportion, and balance which intuitive 
Imagination discloses constitute the ultimate models and standards 
of direction, The three fundamental aims or purposes of education 
and the good life thus become: cultivating the rational powers with 
Which all men are endowed in accord with humanistic standards; 
Strengthening the rational powers through exercise; and directing 
the lower powers in accord with recognized standards. 

The perfection of the various human capacities necessitates the 
‘tmonious development of all the mental powers, which in turn 
Tequires that every power be exercised just enough but not too 
Much. But the individual has no way of telling what is too much 
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or what is too little. Should he give priority to logical, aesthetic, 
moral, or social considerations in any given particular situation? His 
aesthetic perceptions may seem to be in conflict with his moral per- 
ceptions, as when an object or act is considered both beautiful and 
immoral. Likewise what he perceives as true may conflict with his 
sympathy for others, as when one has to choose between the truth 
and some humanitarian act. Furthermore, what seems to contribute 
to one’s own perfection may conflict with what seem to be the 
needs of others, as when, to use Bode’s illustration, a father has to 
choose between buying a book for his own edification and purchas- 
ing other things for the welfare of his children. 

There are no reliable signs on the basis of which the individual 
can tell when a given power needs exercise as compared with other 
powers. No red and green lights flash on and off to indicate whether 
a faculty is too weak or too strong and thus automatically to direct 
him from one kind of activity to another. Consequently, he cannot 
tell by the inspection of his own consciousness what should be done in 
any given situation. Any solution of such problems, which constantly 
occur, depends upon the special insight of a higher power which 
proponents of the superrational-perfection theory call the higher 
imagination or rational intuition, In some mystical way that one 
person can never explain to another this inner sense indicates what 
should be done in justice to all the demands of each situation a5 it 
arises. Higher imagination, however, varies in strength from one 
person to another just as do all the mental powers. Consequently, 
just as other mental powers require perfection through exercise, SO 
does the higher imagination, The only way it can be properly di- 
rected is through contemplating or meditating on perfect models. 
These models are to be found in the cultural products with which 
only the specially gifted have provided us. 

The problem of those who wish to live the good life of real hap- 
piness as contrasted with mere pleasure, and want to guide others 
in doing so, is to locate the right models through whose contempla- 
tion and discrimination the powers of the mind may be cultivate 
while they are being exercised. The location of such models is the 
function of the superrational power of intuitive imagination. It alone 
is able to distinguish the proper models by means of which the 
other powers of the mind may be properly cultivated. 
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Logically, individuals whose native power of rational intuition is 
unusually strong are able to perceive these models almost anywhere 
and under almost any circumstances. These specially gifted persons 
have represented in symbols such ideal objects in the great cultural 
tradition of the past. Such symbols are embodied in social institu- 
tions, such as the state and the church, and in the fine arts including 
music, architecture, poetry, sculpture, and literature. The subject 
Matter content which is most conducive to the cultivation of all 
human capacities is to be found in the great cultural tradition. But 
these ideal objects are not equally and uniformly distributed in hu- 
man culture. Some kind of selection must be made in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. 

E The question therefore naturally arises as to who is to be respon- 
Sible for the selection and arrangement of the models to be contem- 
Plated, studied, or investigated, The answer is that in our time, as in 
any other time, there are certain persons who possess this superra- 
tional insight or intuition to a high degree. Only a very select few 
are capable of embodying ideal objects in intelligible forms. They 
are the sort of people who have produced the great cultures of the 
Past and should by all means continue their work of discovery and 
modeling. Only as they do so can the confines of civilization be con- 
Stantly extended. But there are others who are not so specially gifted 
With Spiritual insight and yet are sufficiently gifted to perceive and 

iscriminate the cultural models which the members of the first 
Stoup have perceived and provided during the whole history of 
CWilization, It is the peculiar function of this group, consisting of 
Philosophers and other critics of human culture, to make such selec- 
ons and organizations of these models of human culture as will 

Tender them most available for those who assume responsibility for 
the development of specific programs and activities. 

Proponents of the new-humanist theory—technically designated 
as the Superrational-perfection theory of education and the good life 
~tecognize the distinction between liberal or general education and 
Utilitarian or technical education, and give attention primarily to the 
ormer, They recognize such distinctions as elementary education, 
Secondary education, college education, and university education, and 
devote their attention almost exclusively to general education (lib- 
eral education) on the college level. But in order to indicate their 
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conception of college education they have made some reference to 
education on the higher and lower levels. . 
According to them, university education is designed primarily 
for a very gifted and select group interested in research, both spe- 
cialized and general; the lower schools—both the elementary and the 
secondary—are designed for all the people; and the college is de- 
signed primarily for the development of an intellectual aristocracy. 
The powers of children on the lower level are conceived as relatively 
passive. They are capable only of passively absorbing the subject 
matter with which they are confronted. Only individuals who are 
capable of reflection and intellectual discrimination are capable of 
a general or liberal education. Such an education is the sole function 
of the college. : 
Since only a limited number of those who complete the require- 
ments of the lower schools are capable of such reflection and intel- 
lectual discrimination, the college program in a very significant sense 
should be a selective agency. It should not be modified in any way 
so as to adapt it to the needs, interests, and capacities of the rank 
and file of people who simply are not capable of dealing effectively 
with the materials which constitute the only proper basis of 2 
general (liberal) education. The subjects to be required consist prt- 
marily of those materials, artistic and literary, which embody hu- 
manistic rather than naturalistic standards, Humanistic standards are 
ideas, principles, or models corresponding to realities of the supe! 
rational world. They are products of the specially gifted individuals 
who by their special powers of analytical reason and higher imag- 
ination have grasped reality and communicated their visions tO 
those who have highly developed powers of reason and imagination. 
The standards which these materials supply are humane rather 
than scientific or technical. Although they have been provided by 
particular men in particular situations, they are not merely ideals 0 
particular men in any particular time and place. They are the ideals 
of man as such, the universal man, rather than of particular men, the 
representative man rather than particular individuals. Only the mate- 
rials embodying the ideals, of which measure, proportion, restraint, 
and control are examples, are adequate subject matter in liberal edu- 
cation. Although such standards of direction may be found in the 
fine arts and even in science, history, and philosophy, they are most 
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frequently available in humane literature.* 

As to what subjects should be required in the college program and 
as to how they should be related, proponents of the superrational- 
perfection theory have said very little. They have made, however, 
certain fairly concrete suggestions. For instance, More says that one 
group of studies should be made the core of the curriculum for the 
general mass of undergraduates; that provision for considerable 
choice should be made in the outstanding fields; and that the most 
practical group of subjects is the classics with the accompaniment of 
Philosophy and the mathematical sciences. According to Babbitt 
the spirit of the college program should be neither humanistic nor 
Scientific but humane, and, in the right sense of the word, aristo- 
Cratic; also the core of the curriculum should consist of classical 
literature, the heart of which is the ancient classics; and the hu- 
Manities and sciences shoud be largely represented.° 

Although spokesmen for this point of view do not say much about 
Specific requirements, it is quite clear that all of them would make 
classica] literature, properly understood, the core of the curriculum. 

ut they do not have in mind any specific set of books, as has been 
Proposed by the so-called Hutchins group, the next to be considered. 

he classical literature they propose for the core curriculum consists 
Of productions in the original; translations are not to be included. The 
Iterature to be provided contains both ancient and modern classics 
to be studied in the language of the authors and not in the native 
‘nguage of the student ‘unless his is the same as that of the author. 
he classical literature constituting the core of the curriculum is 
argely in foreign languages, mainly ancient. Selections from other 
elds such as science and mathematics are to be included in the total 
Program, as well as the fine arts and philosophy. f 
he classical college program the new humanists advocate em- 
Phasizes universal human values as contrasted with technical re- 
Search, It is broadly human as contrasted with the niceties of the 


4 e" z 
Po; As used by the new humanists the term “humane” signifies measure, pro- 
kid oe decorum, etc., rather than the humanitarian virtues, such as sympathy 
porig to others. m 
Bo, aul Elmer More, “Aristocracy and Justice,” Shelburne Essays, Vol. 9, 
sti sons 
one Houghton Mifflin, 1915, pp- 50-52- : 
i Tving Babbitt, Literature and the American College, Boston, Houghton 
in, 1908, pp. 106 et passim. 
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dilettante or the technicalities of the philologist. Liberal education 
on the college level is to be truly general in that it appeals to ca 
common human interests that in all times and places have contribute 

to happiness in the classical sense of human welfare. The humans 
recognize, too, the importance of the practical. According to them 
classical education should be yet more practical than a liberal arts; an 

a liberal education is not intended to provide technical and profes- 
sional efficiency, but it is not on that account to be impractical and 
irrelevant. A study of classical literature supplemented with oe 
selected subjects is both practical and relevant, broadly conceive ; 
Any study of classical literature that provides a narrow training “ 
specialists is no less to be condemned. But the new humanists do no 

doubt that a general education based primarily on classical cae 
contributes even more effectively to the development of pu 
pursuits and the actual demands of everyday life than does a genera 
education based primarily on scientific or utilitarian subjects. â 

The application of the foregoing principles has not been so defi- 
nitely stated with respect to organized education that it may : 
easily documented with authoritative references. Nevertheless, with 
the assistance of scattered suggestions a few logical inferences seem 
to be warranted. The purely elective system from the kindergarten 
through college is to be abandoned. Pupils in the lower schools are 
not to be given any choice in selecting the activities in which they 
will engage. On the college level the core curriculum of the literary 
classics is to be definitely prescribed, and electives are to be chosen 
only from a limited number of courses in other fields. Courses in what 
the humanists call pseudo-science, such as psychology and the socia 
sciences, are to be eliminated from the program of liberal or genet 
education. On the lower levels—that is, in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools—pupils are to accept the facts and principles just as 
they are presented for they are preparatory to the assimilation pt0- 
gram on the college level. 

For such preparation those in control of the schools select tbe 
subject matter and procedures that will discipline the lower power 
of the mind and thus pave the way for the effective operation © 
reason and imagination on the higher level and that will provide 
pupils with the essential tools in assimilating the subject 2 
prescribed as a basis of a liberal education on the college level. T! 
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liberal arts program is to be confined primarily to reflective analysis 
and assimilation of humanistic standards, and professional education 
Is to be discouraged. Only on the graduate level is original research 
work to be encouraged, and for students preparing for teaching 
Positions in the liberal arts college the character of the research 
standards is to be so modified as to secure breadth in humanistic 
Studies rather than technical efficiency in problems of narrow range 
Or scope after the manner of philologists. 


THE RATIONAL-DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


a 1925 Robert Maynard Hutchins sought advice from Mortimer 
dler in regard to the difficulties he was having in teaching law by 
the case method. Hutchins was a young instructor in the law school 
of Yale University, and Adler was a young instructor in the English 
partment of Columbia University and was associated with Pro- 
fessor J ohn Erskine in teaching an honors course for a select group 
Of juniors and seniors. “It consisted in nothing but ‘reading’ the great 
Ooks, from the Greek classics through the Latin and Mediaeval 
Masterpieces right down to the best books of yesterday, William 
ames, Einstein, and Freud. The books were in all fields; they were 
histories and books of science, philosophy, dramatic poetry, and 
Novels,” T £ 
y Although Hutchins was deeply impressed with the case method of 
caching law, he felt confused because he did not have the back- 
Stound in general education essential to an understanding of the 
questions that often confronted him. Apparently Adler convinced 
um that the difficulty he experienced was due to the inadequacy of 
'S college education, and that the whole liberal arts program of the 
i merican college should be reconstructed along the lines which the 
a of the great books suggested. In 1929 they both went to 
University of Chicago—Hutchins as president and Adler as a 
member of the faculty. 
hey and a number of likeminded persons for some twenty-odd 
years promoted what is called the great books idea, which meant 


7 $ A 
194 Mortimer J. Adler, How to Read a Book, New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1 Pe 7, 
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reconstructing the whole curriculum and revising the institutional 
organization of the whole school system. Both Hutchins and Adler 
were convinced that the whole scheme of secondary and higher edu- 
cation should be so modified that the four-year liberal arts college 
would be extended downward to begin with the traditional eleventh 
grade in the high school and end with the traditional sophomore 
year in college. They would then have a 6-4-4-3 plan of organiza- 
tion: a 6-year elementary school, a 4-year high school, a 4-year col- 
lege, and a 3-year university. The 4-year college would consist of 
a systematic study of the great books. , 
As indicated in the proposed reorganization, the new conception 
of general education had its implications not only for the college 
but for the whole educational system. It also had its implications for 
an adult education program consisting of reading the great books. 
In this program provision could be made for the thousands of peo- 
ple who had completed college without a liberal education, and 
thousands of others who had never attended college could get a 
liberal education. , 
Modifications were made in the requirements for the bachelor $ 
degree at the University of Chicago in line with the projected re- 
placement of the traditional 6-3-3-4 plan with a 6-4-4-3 plan. At St. 
John’s College, Maryland, of which Stringfellow Barr was president 
and Hutchins a member of the board of trustees, the whole 4-ye" 
course was organized around a study of the great books, and a SYS" 
tematic effort was made to popularize the study of the great books 
by adult groups throughout the country. The theory underlying 
the proposed program as well as its practical implications has been 
condemned by some and approved by others for some 30 years. In 
the meantime, Hutchins and Adler, as well as other members of what 
has become known as the Hutchins group, showed that unsatisfac- 
tory cultural and educational conditions required the development 
and application of a theory of education and the good life different 
from that exemplified in current practice. Because of the speci 
emphasis which this group placed on reason, this theory may, 1° 
convenience, be designated as either the rational-development or the 


elopmen 
new-intellectualist theory. 
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Philosophical Foundations 


The philosophical assumptions of this theory have been called the 
new intellectualism to distinguish it from the classical rationalism of 
the seventeenth century represented by Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz, and the hybrid rationalism of the eighteenth century 
adopted by Diderot and other philosophers of the French Enlighten- 
Ment. Strictly speaking, it seems to be a restatement of Aristotle’s 
Interpretation and elaboration of Plato's philosophy. The most sys- 
tematic formulation of the philosophy of the Hutchins group was 
made by Professor Adler in 1941. It consists of the following 18 
Propositions: 


1. Corporeal substances exist. 


2. Corporeal substances are constituted as compositions of matter and 
form 


3- Corporeal substances differ essentially or accidentally, according as 
they are individuals of different species (have diverse specific na- 
tures) or as they are numerically distinct individuals having the same 


Specific nature. 

4. The essential distinction of substances is an absolute distinction in 
kind, without intermediates. 

5- The distinction between living and nonliving substances is an essential 
distinction, 

6. Living substances have vital powers which are essentially distinct 
from the potencies of inanimate things. 


d 


Man is essentially distinct from all other living things. 


8. The essential distinction between man and brute as species in the 
genus animal is that man is rational and brute is irrational. 

s Only man can know intellectually and only man has free will. 

Man has all the vital powers possessed by other living things (plants 

and brutes), and in addition has powers not possessed by them, i.e., 

Intellect or reason, and will. 


mi The vital powers of animals can be developed by the modification of 


Instinctive determinations, but only human powers can be habituated. 
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12. Habit is the modification of a human power resulting from its ra- 
tional free exercise. 


13. All men are of the same species, i.e., they have essentially the same 
nature, and differ inter se only in such accidental respects, i.e., in such 
traits as complexion, weight, height, etc., or in the degree to which 
they possess characteristically human abilities, abilities common, #7 
sonie degree, to all. 


14. All men have the same vital powers, for the vital powers any living 
thing possesses are determined by its specific nature. 


. A vital power is a determinate potency and as such is a nature having 
a tendency toward a certain definite actualization. 


16. The good is convertible with being. 


17. The good of any imperfect thing (anything composite of paitene? 
and actuality, or matter and form) consists in the actualization of it 
potencies, 


18. In the case of human powers, the actualization of potency is good 


only if it conforms to the natural tendency of that power to its own 
perfection.8 


Of these propositions, he said the third and seventeenth were self- 
evident; the first, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth were inductively 
demonstrable; and the other twelve were logical deductions from 
the two self-evident and the four inductively demonstrable. The self- 
evident propositions hark back to the schoolmen of the Middle Ages 
and to Aristotle. To them, as to Adler, substantial things of one 
species were essentially different from those of other species, 40 
substantial things of the same species were accidentally different 
from one another. 

Adler’s proposition that the good of any thing is convertible with 
its being would have been acceptable to Aristotle and probably t° 
St. Thomas. The demonstrable propositions—the first, sevent® 
eighth, and thirteenth—were clearly acceptable to both Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. They both agreed on the reality of corporeal substances, 
the identification of the good with the real, the distinction of ™2? 
from all other things, and rationality as the distinguishing charac- 

8 Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Philosophy of Education,” in Phi- 


losophies of Education, 41st Yearbook, Part 1, National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1941-1942, PP- 244-245. 
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teristic of man. They also agreed that the proposition that all men 
Were members of the same species was demonstrable. Probably they 
would also have agreed that from the foregoing self-evident and 
demonstrable truths the other twelve of Adler’s propositions could 
be derived through deductive logic. 

For the convenience of the reader unfamiliar with the philosophy 
of Aristotle and the scholastics or even with Professor Adler’s elabo- 
ration of the foregoing philosophical beliefs, a few comments seem 
necessary. 

According to this general point of view, every corporeal existence 
Consists of form and matter, The forms of all living things are souls 
as distinguished from the forms of inanimate objects. The soul of a 
man includes the irrational factors common to both plants and ani- 
mals, together with certain rational factors which neither plants nor 
animals below man possess. In psychological terms sensation, feeling, 
and imagination were irrational powers, and reason and will were 
Tational powers. From the standpoint of Adler and other members 
of the Hutchins group, it is the function of the rational part of the 
Soul, often called mind, to control its irrational part. 

The components of any corporeal body—matter and form—are 
also called potentiality and actuality. The form represents the actu- 
ality whereas matter represents the potentiality of the body. The 
final end of potentiality is actuality. The body is proceeding in the 
tight direction when it is realizing or actualizing its potentalities. 
Thus, an acorn in becoming an oak is realizing its potentialities and 
actualizing itself. Any object is a good object insofar as it does what 
T is potentially capable of doing. The human being is actualizing 

Imself when he is realizing his potentialities in becoming truly 
uman. The human being is becoming truly human in proportion as 
e is actualizing his powers, the irrational as well as the rational, in 
accord with the demands of reason, which is the highest power. 

‘Cason is responsible for supplying not only its own standards of 

‘rection but also those for the rational will and the irrational in- 
Stincts, sentiments, and feelings. ; 

henever a power acts, it is modified or changed in some respect. 

n terms of current psychology, the act is turned into a habit. But 

or the Hutchins group, only the habits developed according to the 

itectives of reason are virtues or even habits. Good habits and 
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virtues are one and the same thing. They are the habits the different 
powers develop through actualizing themselves in accord with right 
reason. 

Since all men have the same faculties, the habits that are virtues for 
one are virtues for all. Although the minds of men differ in conse- 
quence of the variation in the strength of the different powers, they 
all, nevertheless, have the same powers. They may not all proceed 
at the same rate in the exercise of their powers, but they all must 
proceed in the same direction if they are to achieve the same ends— 
the virtues. Good habits, the specific ends of the good life, are thus 
contributory to the all-inclusive end of happiness. Each specific 
virtue or habit thus involves two factors: the strengthening of some 
power, which is generally known as formal discipline, and the cul- 
tivation of some power, which refers to the standard of direction 
that reason prescribes. P 

On the psychological side there is no problem of the relationship 
of mind and body. The mind is one aspect of the person that con- 
sists of a composite of both soul and body. The different powers oF 
faculties are explanatory of the different mental processes which 
constitute the subject matter content of psychology. 

On the logical side knowing is a function of the operation of the 
intellectual faculties on materials which the senses provide. There 
are certain self-evident truths: that is, ideas, which all men accept 
without question, such as that corporeal existences differ essentially 
or accidentally and that the good is convertible into being. These 
self-evident truths are fundamental and must be assumed in any 
effort to secure valid knowledge of things and events. These truths, 
together with those developed inductively through the use of the 
materials which the senses provide, are primary. Other secondary 
truths may be derived deductively from the primary truths accord- 
ing to the rules of formal logic. i 

On the axiological side the standards of value consist of certain 
features of antecedent fixed reality itself that reason discloses. They 
constitute the criteria to be used in evaluating every particular ob- 
ject or event whose worth may be considered. In other words, 1* 
deciding what is right or wrong, good or bad, beautiful or ugly: 
our empirical judgment must be checked against the standards that 
right reason provides before they can be accepted. 

According to Hutchins, natural propensities and adaptation ve 
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the environment are secondary and contributory as compared with 
the intellectual virtues, which are good in themselves and also good 
as means to happiness. By intellectual virtues he means good habits, 
and after the manner of the ancients and the scholastics he distin- 
guishes five: “The three speculative virtues of intuitive knowledge, 
which is the habit of induction; of scientific knowledge, which is 
the habit of demonstration; and of philosophical wisdom, which is 
Scientific knowledge, combined with intuitive reason, of things high- 
est by nature, first principles and first causes.” To these he adds 
the two virtues of the practical intellect: “art, the capacity to make 
acccording to a true course of reasoning, and prudence, which is 
tight reason with respect to action.” ° 

On the metaphysical side, just as the intellectual processes are 
Classified as sensory and rational, experience and reason, so the cor- 
responding disclosures of these processes are classified, respectively, 
as nonbeing and being. The disclosures of experience are mere opin- 
10n subject to change, and constitute the realm of nonbeing. The 
disclosures of reason constitute objects of knowledge, and the ob- 
Jects of knowledge are features of reality. Such a metaphysical real- 
ity is rational through and through, lies beyond the realm of 
Experience, and consists of forms accessible only to reason. 


Implications and Applications 


According to the theory of rational development the good life, or 
education as a process, consists of the development and cultivation 
of the faculty of reason; and the good life, or education as a product, 
Consists of the acquisition of intellectual virtues. Since the faculties 
ats metaphysical powers of a metaphysical soul, they may be de- 
veloped through exercise on any subject matter with which they 
are capable of dealing. But just any exercise on any subject matter 

oes not assure their cultivation. If they are to be cultivated, the 
faculties must deal with the right kind of subject matter. The use 
of the right kind of subject matter thus provides discipline and cul- 
tivation at one and the same time. . 

Cultivation is thus the primary end and discipline is the secondary 


y? Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, New Haven, Yale 
niversity Press, 1936, p- 63- 
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end of the educative process and the good life. Subject matter con- 
tent rather than method is therefore the primary consideration. Any 
subject may be disciplinary, but only the right kind may give culti- 
vation. Only the subject matter which embodies the proper standards 
of direction is satisfactory. Theoretically they are the disclosures of 
reason wherever they may be found, but practically they are most 
readily available in the great books, historical, scientific, and literary. 
According to Adler, the great books have certain distinguishable 
characteristic qualities: 


= 


. They are the most widely read. 


N 


. They tend toward human rather than academic problems and are thus 
popular rather than pedantic. 


3. They are always’ contemporary because they deal with fundamental 
human problems which always remain the same. 

4. They are the most readable of books because they are the best written 
books and can be reread at different levels of understanding. 


5. They are the most instructive and the most entertaining in that they 
contain what cannot be found in other books. 


a 


They deal with perennially unsolved problems of human life.?° 


There is thus no specific number of great books that must consti- 
tute the curriculum. There are, however, not more than four OF five 
hundred that deserve consideration. Perhaps not even half of them 
would be included in any lists proposed by those who adopt the 
foregoing criteria of selection. Some books would be found common 
to all lists. But the theory of rational development does not depen 
upon the adequacy of any particular books or number of books any 
more than the theory of formal discipline depends upon any particu” 
lar subjects. In fact, it may not even depend upon books at all. It 50 
happens that the great books constitute the subject matter that 15 
most readily available. But the content of the whole curriculum 1$ 
not limited to the great books. They are proposed only for the four 
years of college in the traditional American 6-3-3-4 plan, or for thé 
last two years of the secondary school and the first two years 9 
college in the 6-4-4-3 revised plan proposed by Hutchins. hë 

The basis of the curriculum in the first six years of schooling, © 


10 Adler, How to Read a Book, op. cit., pp. 322-335. 
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elementary school, is to be found mainly in the traditional three R’s 
—teading, writing, and arithmetic; in grades 7 to 10 inclusive, it is 
to be found in grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, and mathematics; and 
in the university corresponding to the junior and senior years in 
college and an additional year, it is to be found in metaphysics. But 
the different prescriptions for the different levels are not considered 
the whole curriculum at any stage. 

Although the three R’s constitute the fundamental core on the 
lower level, their acquisition involves the use of other subject matter; 
although grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, and mathematics constitute 
the fundamental core on the next higher level, their development 
involves the use of other materials; although the great books consti- 
tute the fundamental core on the college level, their proper reading 
Involves the use of many other things; although metaphysics consti- 
tutes the fundamental core on the university level, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the natural sciences are recognized as avenues 
of specialization. . 

The members of the Hutchins group have confined their attention 
largely to the college and university levels. But the logic of their 
Position as well as concrete suggestions they have made seem to indi- 
Cate that each of the two lower levels is conceived as primarily 
Preparatory to the next higher level with little or no regard for 
Providing interesting experiences that are immediately desirable for 
their own sake. Only the reading of the great books is conceived as 
the kind of experience below the university level that is meaningful 
and significant on its own account. On the university level meta- 
Physics as the core of the curriculum provides the integrating 
Principles which constitute fundamental criteria or standards of di- 
rection that in the other fields constitute recognized instructional 

visions, ; 

As already indicated, the specific aims of the theory of rational 
development are of two types. On the disciplinary side each faculty 
1S to be systematically exercised; on the cultivation side, habits or 
virtues, corresponding to the different faculties, are to be developed. 
On the two lower levels, the instructor who has read the great books 
apparently supplies the standards of sclection. On the third or col- 
€ge level, reason is to discover the standards in the great books 
themselves, On the university level, right reason discovers the stand- 
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ards in metaphysics, which is to constitute the core of the cur- 
riculum. 

Since the proponents of the rational-development theory consider 
the great books the fundamental basis of general education for 
everybody and the curriculum on the two lower levels as prepara- 
tory to reading the great books, all formal education below the 
university level is conceived as general education. But since the 
powers of individuals vary in strength because of native ability and 
past experience, considerable variation in procedure is necessary. For 
instance, students may be permitted to proceed at their own rates, 
and courses for adults in the study of the great books outside the 
organized school system are not to be conducted in quite the same 
way as college classes. Furthermore, procedure in reading the great 
books may vary with the nature of such books. But on the whole, 
books should be read in chronological order. For instance, in college, 
freshmen should read the oldest of the great books and seniors should 
read the latest of the great books. 

As to the organization of the curriculum, the proponents of the 
rational development theory have made concrete proposals and de- 
veloped specific programs on the college and university levels. At 
St. John’s College, the so-called hundred great books are classified 
into four groups on the basis of the order of their publication. The 
youngest students, the freshmen, are allotted the older books and the 
older students, the seniors, are allotted the latest books. Those 45° 
signed to the sophomores are later publications than those assigne 
to the freshmen, and those allotted to the juniors are earlier publica- 
tions than those allotted to the seniors. But the great books are also 
classified in another way. They are grouped under the heads © 
science and mathematics, history, and literature. r 

There are, then, three types of reading required of all students m 
each college class. Different techniques, such as lectures, discussio™» 
laboratory experiments, and demonstrations are provided according 
to the demands of the different kinds of books. On the university 
level it has been proposed that all students pursue the different kinds 
of studies—metaphysics, science and mathematics, and history 2” 
social science. Any student may specialize in any of the three fields, 
but he must meet the minimum requirements in all fields, and the 
minimum requirements in the field of metaphysics is somewhat highe! 
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than in either of the other fields. The importance of vocational and 
technical training is recognized, but it is isolated from the regular 
Program in general education and is not conceived as the proper 
function of instruction that is educational. It is to be provided by 
Special schools and institutions relatively distinct from those designed 
primarily for general education—education as conceived by the 
Hutchins group. 


Cultural Conditions 


x For the sake of clarity the philosophical foundations and implica- 
Mons of the theories of the new humanists and the new intellectuals 
have been treated separately. But the cultural conditions within 
which both theories emerged, waxed, and waned have their historical 
Setting mainly in the period between the two great World Wars. 

though the special conditions that contributed to the decline of 
the one contributed to the rise of the other, the cultural backgrounds 
of both are sufficiently contemporary and continuous to be taken 
as earlier and later stages of the same general movement. 
hen Louis Mercier’s Le Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis 
Was published in 1929, the cultural conditions seemed ripe for the 
renaissance of humanism. The closing of the frontiers, the high tide 
of immigration, and the Spanish-American War gave rise to rational 
Criticism of literature and life in the United States—a thing that had 
not been possible before when men’s minds were concentrated on 
Conquest and acquisition.” Conservative critics held to the old 
Standards which were everywhere under attack, and fought a battle 
Toyal with the radicals who condemned everything that was old 
Simply because it was old. In such a situation an increasing number 
Critics gave more attention to the humanistic standards of meas- 
Bate portion, restraint, decorum, and poise, whose S aE 
itt / izing. But more important still, 
the a ra atthe wale “disillusioned with their new free- 

Om and radical measures off refot might now accept the values 

Of the classical . d isti di ion. 
and humanistic tradition. 


Perey H, Boynton, The Challenge of Modern Criticism, New York, Rock- 


u 
Wi 
ell, 1931, pp. 9-28. 
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In the period following World War I political eaten 
philosophical naturalism had come to maturity in the Neos oe 
A rampant Americanism was in the air. Many people eae a 
America as providing a model for Western civilization. TI e a 
of Emerson and Walt Whitman had come of age. Naturalism, = 
was manifesting itself in many ways. Utilitarianism and sieroma ie 
sentiment of sympathy had been combined into humanitariani 
whose watchword was service. i Hie 

Many thought that the theory of evolution lent support to = 
earlier belief that social progress through the development of scie: i 
was inevitable. Impressionism involving uniqueness, spontaneity, a 
expansion, and direct self-expression dominated the fine arts. ome 
treme form of realism was competing with romanticism in the 4 
of literature. Industrial workers and intellectual leaders, for diff ng 
reasons, had become indifferent to traditional revealed religion, 2 
spite of the widespread evangelical movement following the, WE, 
Some intellectuals were turning to what was called the religion 
humanity, also called religious humanism. re 

In philosophy mechanical materialism and in psychology bea 
ism had already reached their peak, and psychoanalysis was bi a de 
for practical and scientific recognition. Both the Progressive an ae 
scientific movements in education were still popular. Even before a 
economic depression of the 1930's people were disturbed and c : 
fused. They were losing faith in the Puritanism of their fathers ne 
finding strict conformity to the Victorian standards of moray ao 
practical and unpalatable, Neither educational scientists nor a $ 
tional Progressives were very convincing as to the ultimate en i 
education and the good life. Traditional liberalism, capitalism, 2 


HG. : the 
democracy were under attack from within and without, from 
left and the right. 


Conditions, therefore, seemed fav. 


r -scale 
orable for launching a full ning 
reform of human values. The new humanists, taking as their star’ 


point the work of Brownell, Babbitt, and More, proposed ae 
struction over a wide front. Louis Mercier, in his account of W 

they had done (Le Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis, 1R 
was one of the first to call new humanism a movement. This T z 
followed the next year by Foerster’s Humanism and America, 2 C0" 
lection of essays by Babbitt, More, and some of the younger A 
manists. In this book the attack on naturalism was continued, 2 
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humanism was proposed as a desirable alternative. The idea met 
with a favorable response within a limited circle. For a short time 
Some literary critics, editorial writers, and newspaper columnists 
Considered the proposal very seriously, but then came the Great De- 
Pression and World War II and most of them turned their attention 
again to more practical matters. The blatant nationalism, the devel- 
opment and application of science, and humanitarianism—to all of 
which the new humanism was a protest—became more pronounced 
than ever, Under the conditions that prevailed for the next 30 years 
new humanism soon lost much of its original appeal in literary and ar- 
Ustic criticism, religion, politics, and education. Like progressive edu- 
cation, it simply collapsed as a distinct and articulate movement. But, 
as Austin Warren says, although it has gone underground, it is not 
dead, and many of the younger humanists have joined forces with 
the Proponents of new conservatism and the basic education theory. 
x The changed cultural conditions in the economic depression, the 
tise of Fascism, and World War II drove the new humanists under- 
Stound and stimulated the “new intellectuals” to define and elabo- 
Tate the rational-development theory and the great books program. 

he idea of developing an aristocratic leisure class, which seemed 
all-important to the new humanists, gave way to the idea of a better 
life for all classes. The New Deal and the Fair Deal reflected the 
es belief that none should go hungry and cold in the midst 

Plenty and that all should share in the good things of life made 
Possible by the advancement of science and technology. The popular 
demand that the economic system provide an opportunity for every- 

Ody to earn a livelihood forced the Federal government to inter- 
Vene to provide for many people not only the necessities of life but 
also a measure of security. 

Jnder these conditions those who proposed an extension of voca- 
Cational education were confronted with these two facts: (1) there 
Were no jobs even for the technically qualified, and (2) very little 
‘Pecialized education was necessary for either semiskilled or com- 
Mon laborers, Consequently, the only alternative for the idle youth 
Who roamed the highways was general education—education that is 

“sirable for all, regardless of future occupations. : 
he members of the Hutchins group, unlike the Babbitt group, 
Were concerned with general education for all because economic 
Conditions required that all American youth should be kept in school 
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until the age of twenty. For the great majority who “could learn to 
read,” they proposed the great books program, and what should be 
done for the others they were not quite sure. But they found the 
Civilian Conservation Corps program developed during the depres- 
sion at least suggestive. i 

The great books program appealed to many whose perspective 
reached beyond the immediate situation which everyone deplored 
and expected to get better. They agreed with the Hutchins group 
that the prevailing confusion, insecurity, and fear were due in no small 
measure to the “love of money,” the false notion of utility, the mis- 
conception of democracy, the belief in the inevitability of progress, 
overspecialization in education, and anti-intellectualism. Love 9 
money certainly was at the root of many if not all the evils of the 
period that culminated with the Great Depression. No doubt utility; 
then as now, was too narrowly conceived to be the end of the g0° 
life. The old notion of democracy as equality in education, oppor 
tunity and everything else was as prevalent then as now. In the 
minds of many, then as now, the current theory of evolution lent 
support to the older belief that progress is inevitable. There was, 
then as now, much evidence to indicate that people generally were 
more interested in specific devices and techniques than in gencral 
principles for their own sake—an attitude which Hutchins called 
anti-intellectualism. 

Overspecialization, which made it impossible for people to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions or to communicate with others 
outside their own group, was as obvious then as now. The rational- 
development theory of the new intellectuals differed from the supe" 
tational-perfection theory of the new humanists, but the cultura 
conditions against which both theories were protests were in some 
respects the same. The proponents of the new-intellectualist theory 
continued the earlier attack on empirical science, the tradition 
conception of progress, and overspecialization. They had no higher 
regard for Progressive Education than did the new humanists, 3” 
discounted the importance of professional education as indicated 1° 
Hutchins’ statement: “All there is to teaching can be learned throug 
a good education and being a teacher,” 12 


12 Hutchins, op. cit., p. 56. 
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For two reasons the new intellectuals had considerable appeal for 
the public. First, their attack on the ideas of utility, democracy, 
Progress, Progressive Education, and professional education met 
with hearty approval in some quarters. Second, they proposed to 
make available for the majority the great classical tradition that the 
new humanists proposed for only the select few. 


Concluding Comments 


Like the scientific and progressive education movements, new 
humanism and new intellectualism had disappeared as distinct move- 
ments by the close of World War II. After the 1930’s the appeal 
of the new humanists made little impression on the lost and disillu- 
Stoned generation of the 1920’s, and after World War II the new 
intellectuals had little effect on the silent generation that came to 
Maturity during the 1940's. The earlier generation failed in its con- 
Stant efforts at reform, and even the new humanists turned to reli- 
Sion and eventually went underground. The later generation was 
So indifferent, irresponsible, and uncritical as to remain silent, and 
the new intellectuals turned their attention to more practical matters. 

The new humanists and the new intellectuals failed to impress 
Modern empirical philosophers and scientists with their restatement 
Of traditional beliefs about mind, reality, knowledge, and value. 

eir acceptance of the mind-body relation as a mystery and of the 
faculties of the mind as explanatory of the mental processes was less 

efensible than in the days of Rousseau. Their adoption of the tra- 
ition of Greek science, according to which objects of primary 
nowledge are disclosures of an ultimate, antecedent, fixed reality, 
could not be justified in the light of actual practices of modern 
Scientists in experimental investigation. Their identification of ob- 
Jects of knowledge with ultimate reality logically necessitated the 
adoption of some unscientific method for the disclosure of values, 
which, in line with the Greek philosophical tradition, was not ame- 
pable to the quantitative and empirical methods of modern science. 

Ut for both empirical philosophers and scientists, for whom objects 

knowledge are only means of control, the scientific method is 


‘pplicable in all fields. 
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On the historical side, however, it may be said that their criticism 
of naturalism, liberalism, rationalism, and progressive education per- 
haps hastened the general reaction against them and promote’ 
further interpretations of the classical tradition. Their statements O 
beliefs about reality, knowledge, and value, and their implications 
for features of school practice had little appeal, and consequently, 
challenged Professor Broudy and others like him to reinterpret this 
old way of thinking in terms more meaningful to the modern mind. 
Their negative criticism of existing school practice and its support- 
ing principles was the forerunner of the more irresponsible criticism 
on the part of new conservatives and proponents of the basic are 
tion theory. Whatever the reader may think about the philosophica 
foundations and practical applications of the great-classics ens 
they represent an historical stage in the reinterpretation of a way j 


thinking about education and the good life that remains a part © 
our Western civilization. 
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The Social-Self-Realization 
Theory 


11 


ds Previously pointed out in this study, theories of education in the 
Toadest sense are identical with theories of the good life. The classical 
educational philosophers since the days of the ancient Greeks have 
found their supreme value in the objective environment apart from 
experience, and the so-called unorthodox educational philosophers 
ike Rousseau and Bergson (as generally interpreted) have found 
theirs inherent in the nature of the human individual. But the recon- 
Structionists, like the experimentalists, reject the theories of the good 
ae Correlative of the classical philosophies as authoritarian and 
se correlative of the traditional unorthodox philosophies as laissez 
ie Like the experimentalists, too, they find their standard of di- 
en in the process of human experience which involves both the 
‘vidual and the environment. 

we €vertheless, the reconstructionists do not see eye to eye with the 
“Perimentalists. The conception of experience in which they find 
r n: standard of direction differs somewhat from that developed by 
€xperimentalists. They tend to place more weight on social or 
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cultural aspects, which they think the experimentalists have under- 
emphasized, and to stress a vision of a longer future in contrast tO 
both the present, which they think the experimentalists have over- 
emphasized, and the past, which they think the conservative and 
reactionary classical philosophers have overemphasized. 

The specific values idealized by the reconstructionists are not 
mere process values, such as general attitudes, ideals, and personality 
traits, without reference to content. They are the universal goals 
conceived as the wants of man, with respect to which a nearly uni- 
versal consensus can be reached. For instance, such wants include 
sufficient nourishment, adequate dress, and the like, that are nO 
mere personality traits. Moreover, the individual is not only soc!# 
as conceived by the experimentalists; he is always a part of some 
group. Therefore, the cultural end of education and the good life 
must idealize not only the process aims of experimentalists but the 
content aims included in the wants of man as a goal-seeking animal. 
Furthermore, the nature of individuals and groups that achieve thes¢ 
content aims is determined primarily by the culture of which they 
are constituent parts. Besides, the achievement of general human 
goals requires a reconstruction of the culture in a sense that can be 
explicitly stated only in long-term cultural designs as contrast 
with the gradual and incidental reconstruction of the social orde! 
vaguely implicit in experimentalist theories of education. This idea 
of maximum achievement of individual and group goals or values, 


and the long-term cultural designs or purposes which condition 
them, have been explicitly designated by Brameld, the recognize 
ies = reconstructionists, as social-self-realization or expans!? 

The theory of social-self-realization is thus proposed as the ct 
terion of all educative experiences and school programs. Throug 
an analysis of the cultural conditions, philosophical foundations, ay d 
practical implications concerned in this theory of education, Bramel? 
makes a heroic effort to revise and expand the philosophy of expe 
mentalism and its educational equivalent, which reconstruction’ 
believe the current rapid changes in human culture require. Int 
light of cultural conditions in America and throughout the wor 
and of current criticism of the philosophy of experimentalis™ = 
its educational applications, the theory of social-self-realization mat 
be included in any systematic treatment of educational theories- 
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Philosophical Foundations 


Whether the philosopher begins his study with problems of reality 
as did the Ionian Greeks, or with problems of knowledge as do 
modern thinkers, or with problems of value as did Socrates and 
Plato, they all give considerable attention to the other two topics. 

oreover, they secm to consider one of these topics primary in 
relation to the others. Those who place emphasis on value, whatever 
the topic with which they begin, may properly be considered edu- 
Cational philosophers, for any general theory of value or the good 
life is the ultimate end of education when most broadly conceived 
to include both formal and informal education. Therefore, recon- 
Sttuctionism, which Brameld has more definitely distinguished, more 
Clearly defined, and more fully elaborated than anyone else, is an 
educational philosophy. 

. He begins with an analysis of cultural reality whose reconstruc- 
ton he considers imperative. Still he recognizes the necessity for 
Sstablishing a general philosophy on the basis of which the theory of 
Social-self-realization can be justified as the standard of direction 
for all who participate in such a comprehensive educational pro- 
Stam. He calls this philosophy reconstructionism to distinguish it 
rom “progressivism,” which he considers a combination of the phi- 
losophy of experimentalism, political liberalism, and progressive 
education; to distinguish it from “essentialism,” which he considers 
i combination of realism and idealism; and to distinguish it from 
Perennialism,” which he considers a combination of various scholas- 
Ee Philosophies. ; , 

rom the standpoint of the reconstructionists, any philosophy is 
AN expression of beliefs about reality—ontology, involving both 
Metaphysics and cosmology; about knowledge—epistemology, in- 
cluding logic and semantics; and about value—axiology, including 
ethics, aesthetics, and sociopolitical philosophy. The adequacy of 
“ny such philosophy in the last analysis depends upon the critical 
*stablishment of such beliefs. 


RELIEFS ABOUT REALITY 
| On the ontological side the philosophy of reconstructionism over- 
APS the philosophy of experimentalism. For instance, both adopt 
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the method of experience, conceive existences as events, and recog- 
nize the continuity of varying levels of nature. It is sufficient, there- 
fore, only to refer the reader to the discussion of these topics 1 
Chapters 6 and 7. 

The reconstructionist’s conception of philosophy as “the product 
of man’s supreme effort to express his beliefs with utmost clarity 
is taken as the point of departure in stating his beliefs about reality, 
which he considers different in important respects from those of 
experimentalism as well as other philosophies. According to this 
conception of philosophy, beliefs about reality as well as about 
knowledge and value are “inextricably bound to the manmade en- 
vironment in which one lives.” 1 The universal characteristics © 
reality are included in the ontology of reconstructionism just as 
they are in other philosophies. But to be most meaningful they must 
be considered in terms of the culture out of which they have 
emerged. Like Dewey, Brameld recognizes the continuity of the 
levels of existence, such as the physical, the vital, the mental, and 
the social. For him as for Dewey, the social or cultural is the $U 
preme philosophical category. However, he gives a fuller account 
of cultural reality than is customary among philosophers, eve? a 
perimentalists. He therefore focuses attention on the political, ecor 
nomic, social, and moral experiences of men. He organizes W 
discussion of cultural reality under two main headings: cultu"? 
determinants and the reality of history. 

Three of the more important cultural determinants of human % 
perience are (1) group conflicts; (2) group allegiances; and (3) 
group conditioners, 

Group conflicts are of many kinds. They involve both inter” 
national and civil wars, representing the clash of interests, especial 
economic, as well as intercultural conflict, whether racial, natio”®? 
or religious. These conflicts are real universal phenomena on the 
social level of existence. Group allegiances, which seem to be cor 
relative of group conflicts, are also universal phenomena. Groh 
conditioners, like group conflicts and group allegiances, are univers?” 
features of human culture. They include such conceptions 3$ 


ma a . ideals; 
haviorism and evolutionism; the democratic and the autocratic ideal? 


jon: 
1Theodore Brameld, Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of Educatio” 


New York, Dryden, 1956, P- 42. 
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Competition, insecurity, and war as these affect class hostilities and 
loyalties, and group status; and the contradictions between the be- 
havior of the individual and that of the group. Such analysis of 
group conflicts, group allegiances, and group conditioners is funda- 
mental in the development of the social and educational programs 
Which the theory of social-self-realization implies. 
_ History, no less than cultural determinants of human experience, 
18 a reality that must be taken into account in the development of 
a theory of education for our time. Every philosophy is historical 
In that it is the expression of the culture of some particular historical 
Period. History is thus a basic factor of cultural reality. 

Any adequate analysis of history involves consideration of such 
factors as social struggle, contraction and expansion of freedom, 
the tendency toward organic unity of human culture, and reference 
to the future as well as to the past and the present. The educational 
ideal of social-self-realization not only recognizes the reality of 
Social struggle as characteristic of human history but places special 
emphasis on the crisis induced by one constellation of forces dedi- 
Cated to the maintenance of the status quo and another dedicated 
to the development of new cultural arrangements. It not only recog- 
mzes the contraction and expansion of freedom as a reality of his- 
tory, but stresses the current effort on the part of many groups to 
extend to all people equal participation in policy-making, and equal 
access to economic and cultural resources, including recreation, art, 
and education. It not only recognizes instances of organic unity as 
a feature of cultural history but envisions the possibility of new 
Organic unities in the future that will be both necessary and desir- 
able, Tt not only recognizes the future as well as the past and present 
3S phases of human history, but it emphasizes the fact that projected 
Oreseen ends in the distant future do and should give direction to 
Present policies, programs, and activities. 


BELIEFS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 


For a more detailed account of the reconstructionist theory of 
Nowledge the reader is referred to Brameld’s analysis, which is here 
“efly summarized? For purposes of economizing space and fa- 


“Ibid. PP- 73-110. 
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cilitating comparison with other theories, we are organizing out 
discussion of this topic around four features of the problem of 
knowledge common to many other philosophies. These are (1) the 
knowing situation; (2) the subject matter of knowing; (3) objects 
of knowledge; and (4) the meaning of truth. 

1. For the reconstructionists the knowing situation is much 
broader than the conception of the human individual confronted 
by a confused and indeterminate situation which experimentalists 
usually take as their point of departure in the discussion of the 
theory of knowledge. In the broadest sense the situation arises 
whenever social groups or individuals raise the question of the 
nature of the particular goals which goal-seeking man does actually 
seek and should seek, and the means by which he does seek ant 
should seek them. The knowing situation described by the experi- 
mentalists is thus only one, although a very important, aspect of the 
problem of determining the ends of human life and the means 1 
realizing them. Since goal-seeking activities in which individua’s 
and groups may engage are all-inclusive, the knowing situation an 
cludes reflective thinking. Since the role of reflective thinking h# 
already been indicated in preceding theories, the discussion here 15 
limited to the other factors, 

Prehension is conceived as a kind of undifferentiated unity 97 
awareness as defined by Whitehead, immediate experience as define? 
by Dewey, and intuition as conceived by Bergson. Such an aware 
ness precedes and succeeds apprehension conceived as the analysis 2 
events involving recognition of their component parts. Throng 
prehension we are vaguely aware not only of the basic goals j 
man, such as food, clothing, and shelter in their undifferentat®” 
unity, but also of the less definite needs such as recognition, 


longingness, adventure, and creativeness. In grasping single ¥ 
such as time and hunger 


nly a method of knowing in pee 
cant in knowing the drives pot i 
als, however defined and desig ‘duals 
ief that the goal-seeking of indivi 

f the goal-seeking of a cultures * og, 
can be prehended as an organic field or pattern.” Like prehens 
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the unrational which refers to forces that lie beyond the threshold 
of conscious awareness, is a supplement to rather than a substitute 
for apprehension in the attainment of knowledge. Nevertheless, 
recognition of this form of knowing contributes to our understand- 
ing of the goal-seeking process “by showing how deeply human 
goals are rooted in unrational strivings, and at the same time how 
easily we may misinterpret these strivings because of their distor- 
tion by rationalization, suppression, or temporary gratification.” 3 
From the cultural perspective this is more significant than the “effect 
Of the individual’s behavior upon that of the group.” The unrational 
as Well as conscious awareness operates on the group level. 

Social consensus, like the prehensive and the unrational, plays an 
essential role in the acquisition of reliable knowledge, especially of 
truth regarding the most vital experiences in group life within any 
culture, Although the method of reflective thinking is indispensable, 
Social consensus should be given more emphasis, especially for the 
crucial functions of goal-seeking and future-making. The method 
of social consensus in defining or seeking human goals involves 
these four phases: (a) submitting all the evidence about goals se- 
ne and defined by other procedures; (b) communicating through 
: use of symbols in public and open discussion; (c) developing 

STeements on ends and means; and (d) testing agreements in action. 

2. In the account of the philosophy of experimentalism two 

oe of subject matter were involved in the production of new 
Nowledge—suggestions or ideas derived from past experience, and 
tnd or data derived from the observation of the actual situation 
i ae Consideration. Such a classification apparently would be ac- 
j os ble to the reconstructionists, but only provided the conceptions 
subj Oth kinds of material are sufficiently extended. The conceptual 
a Matter of past experience should include authoritative er 
the Sexes ni to the nature of sg = peana bos 

should 4 nal factors, and group processes. [ e data o: ; 
d include reports of individuals on their own prehensive and 

“rational experiences. 

tibni the knowledge that is of primary concern to the reconstruc- 
has to do with goal-seeking, it is necessary for him to take 


3 P 
Ibid., pp. 83-86. 
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into account authoritative evidence in regard to the prehensive, the 
unrational, and the social processes; but in many practical knowing 
situations the data to be used as evidence must be derived through 
reporting both the prehensive and the unrational. It is often as im- 
portant to report how one feels and what one wishes or desires as 
it is to report how and what one thinks, for these other forms of 
experiencing are also aspects of the knowing process. ; f 
3- Whereas, in the philosophy of experimentalism, objects © 
knowledge consist of assertions produced in the process of reflec- 
tive thinking and are warranted because of the method through 
which they are derived, in the philosophy of reconstructionism they 
consist of agreements as to the dominant goals of culture and the 
means of attaining them derived through social consensus. AS with 
the experimentalists, they include certain assertions warranted by 
virtue of the scientific method. But they include much more be- 
sides. They include also agreements with respect to means by which 
such goals can be and should be achieved. shed 
4. In the philosophy of reconstructionism, truth is distinguish 
from the validity of propositions derived through the operation 0 
the scientific method broadly conceived. Whereas warranted asset” 
tions established through the scientific method may properly E 
considered funded knowledge, only agreements with respect = 
future ends and means may properly be considered truths. In Te 
philosophy of reconstructionism, knowledge, corresponding to nt 
funded knowledge of the experimentalists, consists of “the body ° 
agreed-upon experiences which have been utilized by past ie 
present cultures.” Such knowledge constitutes the “group Hig 
ideologically conceived. But ideological knowledge tends tO t 
behind the changes in the culture and therefore often misreprese™ 


: he 
it. On the other hand, true knowledge is the utopian content o ob 
group mind. It consists of “truths recurrently established aie 
social consensus and then tried in action.” 4 Truth is thus 


. . ri- 
tinguished from mere know] j 


ence. 

eS: 

In Brameld’s account, “Truth as social consensus then pech 
we might say, the utopian content of the ‘group mind.’ This wr 


4 Ibid., p. 107. 


edge, which is the result of past €P 
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is any active agreement about the dominant goals, and means for 
achieving them, of the culture. Such a social consensus is neither 
merely verbal nor static; it involves action and hence involves ap- 
Plication of the utopian content of the ‘group mind’ to reconstruct- 
Ing institutions, practices, habits, and attitudes. Although it also 
Involves continuous use of the canons of logic and experimentation, 
its ultimate truth is tested in the cultural demonstration, made pos- 
Sible with the aid of logic and experiment, that it produces the 
cultural design that it sets out to produce.” 5 

_The nature of the reconstructionist social consensus and the con- 
ditions for attaining it are described by Brameld as follows: 


It is important to repeat that a valid consensus can be reached only when 
the necessary techniques are employed—that is, when proper use is made 
of the techniques of gathering sufficient evidence about the goals we seek, 
When this evidence is communicated clearly, and when maximum agree- 
ment is reached on the significance of the evidence as well as the action 
that should be taken. If, for example, the consensus is reached that per- 
Petuation of power in the hands of forces dedicated to the restriction of 
*eedom means that such needs as those for food, security, and recogni- 
ton will no longer be satisfied, it follows that only a program and cultural 
‘sign constructed in behalf of the forces of expansion of freedom will 
Suffice for the future. It is possible, and surely imperative, to build a 
p oPian consensus, of a breadth and unanimity never so far known, about 
Undamental goals and the means to be used to reach them.® 


According to the reconstructionists, only agreements thus reached 
with respect to future ends and means may properly be considered 
‘tue and reliable knowledge. Other knowledge does supply indis- 
Pensable sources of information useful in their development; but 
Such agreements with respect to the future, constitute the true 
‘Nowledge that is of primary concern in the philosophy of recon- 
Sttuctionism, 


BELIEFS ABOUT VALUE 
i The belief of the reconstructionist about value is so inextricably 
stertwined with his discussion of reality and knowledge that all 
ve have to do to explain his axiology is to render explicit assump- 
o lbid, 
lbid, PP. 105-106. 
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tions clearly implicit in his ontology and epistemology. The re- 
constructionist, like the experimentalist, rejects any conception of 
values as absolute or separate from other features of philosophy- 
According to his view, “values are want-satisfactions and are there- 
fore rooted in the proclivities of individuals and groups to seek and 
achieve goals.” Like other propositions whose validity the social 
consensus determines, the truth in regard to values is determined 
“according to the principles of evidence, communication, agreement, 
and action.” Like any other truths established through social con- 
sensus, values are neither fixed nor final. Although the reconstruc- 
tionist advocates strong commitment to the values of the largest 
possible number of people in the widest range of culture, any con- 
sensus is only tentative, subject to criticism and constant modifica- 
tion. 

In the philosophy of reconstructionism value is recognized as 4 
normative conception. More than do other philosophies, reconstruc- 
tionism insists on the recognition of cultural realities that affect 
values. These realities, when normatively considered, may Þe A 
scribed as either positive or negative: that is, either desirable O! 
undesirable. Consequently, in stating as values the human goals to 
which “many individuals and groups throughout the world at 
attaining increasing agreement,” the reconstructionist distinguishes 
between what people do not want and what they want. Negative Y 
stated, many people do not want hunger, discomfort, prolong® 
exposure, celibacy, illness, chronic economic insecurity, Joneliness» 
indifference, monotony, ignorance, continual domination, and per 
wilderment. Positively stated, they want sufficient nourishment: 
adequate dress; shelter and privacy; sexual expression; physical an 
mental health; work and steady income; companionship, mutu? 
devotion, belongingness; recognition, appreciation, status; novelty» 
curiosity, variation, recreation, adventure, growth, creativity; me 
acy, skill, information; participation, sharing; and fairly immediat 
meaning, significance, order, direction$ ji 5 

The delineation of such values, according to the reconstructions” 
raises several important problems. First, since values are insepaz4 
from the cultural and psychological reality of goal-seeking; 


TIbid., pp. 111-112. 
8 Ibid., pp. 115-116. 
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problem of value involves not only what our values are and should 
be, but also the elimination of the cultural conditions that prevent 
their realization. Second, since the values in any list such as that 
indicated not only overlap one another but also suggest others not 
listed, there cannot be any single final set of values, and any hier- 
archical arrangement is as objectionable to the reconstructionist as 
to the experimentalist. Third, values may be inconsistent with one 
another not only because of the complexity of human nature but also 
because of cultural conditions. It is therefore not the rich variety 
of values that is primarily to blame for the inconsistency or for 
the existence of competing values among which men must choose, 
but rather the incompatibility of the various aspects of the culture. 
The implication is that the problem of values thus involves a cultural 
reconstruction. 

_ For purposes of general orientation a supreme all-inclusive value 
1S required, of which all specific values are constituent elements. This 
supreme value, which the reconstructionist designates as social-self- 
realization (also called the expansion of freedom), “symbolizes a 
human experience that is both social-centered and self-centered at 
Once, The value it connotes is the maximum satisfaction of the wants 
of individuals and of groups, not of either individuals or groups. 
Its locus is in the culture—a normative and utopian and international 
Culture,” 9 

_ Such an all-embracing value thus becomes for the reconstruction- 
it the good life for man, It is therefore the inclusive and ultimate 
aim of education which, as distinguished from the formal school, is 
aS broad as life itself. Education in this broad sense when normatively 
elf-realization that has implications 


Considered is a process of social-s : 
bility and for 


for individuals who assume any educational responsi 
Other social institutions as well as the school. 

The educative process conceived as social-self-realization connotes 
Not only the maximum satisfaction of the wants of individuals and 
8toups but also the cultural designs which implement its practical 
application, Such designs are the cultural aims or objectives of the 
Sood life that render the human goals more explicit as working 
Objectives under specific cultural conditions. Agreements are 


° Ibid, p. 119. 
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reached with regard to them through social consensus, just as in the 
case of the human goals that are the constituent values of social- 
self-realization. Although such cultural designs are no less aims, 
purposes, or objectives of social institutions than are those values 
they implement in cultural terms, they are less general and less en- 
during. They are to be subjected to constant criticism and recon- 
struction through the process of social consensus just as are the 
constituent values of social-self-realization. But from the standpoint 
of the reconstructionist, they may nevertheless be specifically stated 
in terms of human culture either on a worldwide basis or in terms 0 
a given country such as the United States. 

Brameld considers it “our great educational and political task to 
present that evidence, to communicate it and seek testimony about 
it, and to test it.” 1° The cultural designs to which he refers as educa- 
tional and political ends include: 

1. An economy of abundance that will satisfy maximum wants of 
the consumer, assure full employment of all citizens, guarantee suf- 
ficient income for all families, utilize natural resources and large- 
scale enterprises in the interest of the Majority. R 

2. A political system that will be responsible for placing major 
economic enterprises under majority control, for integrating 3P 
supervising utilities and public services, for maintaining a dynamic 
balance of centralized and local authority, and for providing politi- 
cal representation of the chief occupations, interests, and purposes 
of the citizens. 

3. A scientific order committed to subsidizing scientific research, 
making use of scientific discoveries for the economy of abundance 
assuring freedom of the scientist, and utilizing as many social scien- 
tists as possible in government. : 

4. An aesthetic pattern that will allow for participation of creative 
individuals and groups in remaking the culture, that will integrat? 
planning and reconstructing homes, cities, regions, and recreation 
centers; that will encourage artistic talent, freedom of artistic @% 
pression, and the reward of creative achievement; and that W 
provide at public expense access to works of fine and applied arts. 

5. An educational system in which there are majority contr ol em 
Federal support, facilities are free and instruction universal from € 


10 Ibid., p. 138. 
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nursery school through the university and adult levels, school prac- 
tices are geared to the purposes indicated in one through four above, 
and the mass instruments of public enlightenment cooperate with 
education and are under similar control. 

6. A human order which regards sexual expression positively, pro- 
tects and encourages family life as a medium of devotion, belonging- 
ness, and sharing, provides complete security and rich companionship 
to the aged and helpless, and guarantees to all full participation in cul- 
tural life. 

7. A world democracy dedicated to agreements among nations 
that national authority be subordinated to international authority; to 
the inclusion of exploited peoples within the social consensus of 
those committed to cultural reconstruction; to the provision, under 
democratic controls and safeguards, of assistance to underdeveloped 
regions; to maximum intercourse among nations; and to the inter- 
national application of all the principles indicated.” 

Although such a summary seems sufficient to indicate the kind of 
cultural purposes that Brameld challenges individuals and groups 
everywhere to consider, the reader should by all means consult his 
original statement. As he says of his own list, no such formulation 
of cultural objectives in and of itself can be very magnetic; to be 
tendered appealing they must somehow be glamorized. He therefore 
urges those committed to such objectives to use the symbolizations 
Characteristic of the myths of art and religion which appeal to the 
feelings and emotions as well as to the intellect. Although “the 
reconstructionist is concerned with guarding against the influence 
of their unscientific and often dogmatic character,” he nevertheless 
appreciates the “creative role of myth in culture” and feels justified 
In using it as a means of imbuing his designs with the spirit of com- 
Mitment, zest, and emotion that is lacking in some philosophies.” 


Implications and Applications: Political 


As was the case with the educational theories already considered, 
We are primarily interested in the implications and applications of 
the theory of social self-realization to school education. Neverthe- 


11 Ibid., pp. 138-140 
Wee a 
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less, we must not forget that this theory as well as others has impli- 
cations for all other institutions that exert any educational influence 
on their members. Furthermore, the reconstructionists themselves 
emphasize the interrelationship of politics and organized education. 
As already indicated, Brameld considers the cultural designs that 
he proposes the objectives of both. Prior to his more detailed dis- 
cussion of the educational implications of social self-realization, he 
states its implications for politics. These implications may be sum- 
marized as six principles. 

The first is that of majority rule based upon “the belief that the 
best long-run decisions affecting the common welfare are reached 
when the widest possible consensus of citizens is sought.” Majorities 
are the supreme judge of value and their decisions are binding on all 
members, including minority groups. But decisions are not to be 
judged adequate merely by counting noses. They must be derived 
through the full process of testimony, communication, and action. 
“A majority decision is primarily a judgment about something 
shared qualitatively—namely, about prehended and apprehended 
values held in common.” The normative test of majority rule 1$, 
therefore, the “degree to which its policies approximate social self- 
realization in its fullest meaning.” From the standpoint of this su- 
preme value, majorities are often misled and the most important 
task of our time is to make sure that majority rule is so “exercise 
that the values upon which most men agree are publicly recognize 
and publicly consented to.” 13 

_ The second principle is that of minority rights. The reconstruc 
tionist agrees with other philosophers that the majority is not =, 
fallible and that minority rights should be safeguarded, and not 
only for the sake of the minority groups but also for the sake 
of the majorities. For Brameld, however, “the prime polite? 
function of the minority is to criticise, through communica” 
tion of additional or corrective evidence, whatever social consensus 
is reached by any majority.” When such communication is firm 
and unsuppressed, the membership of both majorities and minorities 
is subject to constant change. Freedom of speech, press, asse yall 
bly, and religion is indispensable. This means to the reconstructio? 


13 Ibid., pp. 125, 126. 
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ist “the privilege of advocating beliefs radically different from, 
or even inimical to, those of a given majority .. . the right to 
challenge the most ancient moral, political, religious, and economic 
practices, institutions, attitudes, or customs.” 1! The minority, how- 
ever, is not given the right to implement its critical views through 
recourse to violence or to policies or practices in conflict with 
those that have been “politically authorized by the majority.” Except 
for purposes of testing laws in the courts, overt action on the part 
of the minority against the policy of the majority is unwarranted. 
f The third principle is that of the obligation of the reconstruc- 
tlonists, Since at present they constitute a minority, their privileges 
and obligations may be taken as a corollary of the principle of 
minority groups in general. It is this critical minority’s present 
Privilege and obligation to communicate its own utopian patterns 
and “insofar as not prohibited by legal action, to test them in ac- 
tion,” 15 

The fourth principle is that of the utopian minority as spokesmen 
for the majority, Although the reconstructionist welcomes con- 
Unual analysis and criticism of his own proposals, “he is prepared 
to commit himself now to the value of social self-realization.” Such 
Commitment is justified because of the present cultural crisis and 
€cause of the degree of consensus already achieved with respect 
to social self-realization as the all-inclusive value and end of the 
800d life.16 It has considerable foundation in the psychological and 
Social sciences, the arts, and the practices of individuals and organ- 
zed groups in our culture. ; 

Since the average man under present confused cultural conditions 
May not be able to know his own mind, the reconstructionist has 
* Special Opportunity and obligation to assist him in becoming aware 
Of the supreme value and its constituent values. Thus the recon- 
Structionist proponents of the utopian values of social self-realiza- 
ton not only are spokesmen for the majority of the people, but 
also show how the current dominant majority often leads them to 
SUpport, even through the secret ballot, the forces that restrict free- 
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dom and maintain the current system of “continued scarcity, chronic 
insecurity, frustration, and war.” , T 
The fifth principle is therefore that of public policy. The 50 
ity should determine policies because it “is in a better position ee 
any minority to decide what is true and what is good about 
goal-seeking interests of a culture.” 17 aal 
The widest possible majority should therefore decide the ete 
purposes of every policy. If we could assume full acknowledgm¢ 
of the ideal of social self-realization, it would be the overall policy 
of democracy everywhere on earth to guarantee all its santime 
values. Such an overall policy is not, however, in and of itself e 
ficient. It requires implementation by many contributory paee 
Such implementation is the function of legislation. It is the role f 
the critical minority to demonstrate to the majority the ee 
social self-realization, to struggle with the opposing minority t "i 
prevents its acceptance, to work for a majority consensus on potis 
policies based upon the constituent values, to criticize and expo ý 
failures to implement policies by effective legislation, and to formu 
late and advocate effective legislation. is 
The sixth principle is that of the expert in a democracy- It pi 
the function of the expert to formulate, interpret, and impleme 


the policy of the Majority, to point out mistakes that have been 


made and the changes that are needed. The expert, like every ment 
ber of the government, shou 


3 aes in 
Id find his standard of direction a ik 
the reconciliation of incompatible ends but in the “agreements ab0™ 


. . © 1- 
an organic community of values that has been built by open erann 
nation of evidence, testimony, open agreement, and open action. 


Implications and Applications: Educational 


The supreme value of social self-realization, of which all hamri 
goals and cultural designs justified through social consensus °? 4 
constituent values, is the ultimate aim of all education broadly co 
ceived and therefore of all social institutions. Since this book, por 
ever, is designed primarily for use in the professional education `- 
teachers, our consideration of such practical implications and ap 

17 Ibid., p. 130. 

18 Ibid., pp. 133-135. 
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Plications should be confined to the school as the chief educational 
Institution. The brief consideration of political implications in the 
Preceding section can therefore be justified only on the ground that 
Politics is so intimately associated with educational policies and 
Programs in the philosophy of reconstructionism that some under- 
Standing of its meaning for certain features of government is pre- 
Tequisite to an adequate understanding of its implications for school 
practice. 

Our further consideration of the implications and applications of 
the theory of social self-realization will be limited to a brief analysis 
of Brameld’s detailed discussion of these five features of school 
practice usually included in professional courses in the field of 
teacher education: educational aims; general method; structural or- 
ganization; school curriculum; and school control. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

All that seems to be required in the consideration of aims is to 
point up the responsibility of the school with respect to values that 
have already been discussed. The all-inclusive, supreme value to the 
realization of which the school should make a significant contribu- 
ton is that of social self-realization. The constituent values of this 
all-inclusive value and aim are the twelve individual and group goals 
and the first six of the cultural designs stated in the preceding dis- 
cussion of value, No one of the twelve goals is to be neglected at 
any level in the total school program. The six cultural designs im- 
Plicit in the twelve goals are also aims, objectives, or purposes of 
education in a democratic country such as America, for they are 
Conditions indispensable to the fullest possible realization of the in- 
dividual and group goals. The educational program from nursery 
Schoo] through the university and adult levels should find its stand- 
ard of direction in these human goals and the cultural designs 
which facilitate their realization. The specific aims, objectives, or 
Purposes for each educational level and for each subject or activity 
are to be consistent with and contributory to these more inclusive 
Seals and designs. The same standards of direction are to be ob- 
Served in designing the curriculum as in planning, developing, and 
je programs and activities of all kinds on all educational 
evels, 
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GENERAL METHOD 


As an important feature of school practice, general method 10 
learning and teaching may be conceived in a number of ways. Ac- 
cording to some school people, it consists merely of the implications 
of more inclusive principles for whose application teachers them- 
selves assume responsibility. According to others, it consists of a 
set of general devices and techniques, of which some are useful for 
some things and others for other things. According to some, it 
consists of the special procedures or methods of teaching the various 
school subjects. According to still others, it consists of some pat 
tern of procedure of general application. From the standpoint © 
the philosophy of reconstructionism as analyzed by Brameld, 1 
consists of two general patterns—(a) the problem method as de- 
veloped by Dewey and other experimentalists, and (b) the conse?” 
sus method consisting of the interpretation of the different aspects 
of group dynamics in the light of the theory of social-self-realiza- 
tion. 

The problem method is a set of steps or stages involved in 1° 
flective thinking. It is thus analogous to de. five formal steps 
developed by Herbart and the Herbartians through a logical analysis 
of the educative process conceived as the organization of ideas, 2” 
o the so-called “project method” derived by Kilpatrick through i 
logical analysis of the educative process conceived as purposeft 
activity. 

Brameld, at least by implication, rejects all other historical P®™ 
terns of general method except that of reflective thinking. The step 
of the problem method or reflective thinking Dewey derived fro” 
an analysis of the activities involved in the clarification of indeterm” 
nate, incomplete, and confused situations, They consist of five loge 
cal steps designated as difficulty, definition, suggestion, reasoning: 
and testing. In the first step the individual feels some difficulty: 
In the second, he locates and defines the difficulty. In the third, 
entertains suggestions as to ways of overcoming it. In the font 
he develops tentative hypotheses for dealing with it. And in * 
fifth, he determines through overt action, imaginary, practical i 
experimental, the validity or invalidity of his hypotheses. PE 

The method of social consensus consists of a logical analysis 
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the activities of learning conceived as a process of social self-realiza- 
tion. This analysis includes four aspects, phases, or activities, which 
are designated as evidence, communication, agreement, and action. 
„The first phase, learning through evidence, involves the use of 
direct evidence supplied by the learner from his own experiences. 
This includes the prehensive and unrational, as well as the intellec- 
tual aspects, and also the use of indirect evidence secured through 
Study of authoritative sources and association with others. The sec- 
ond phase, learning through communication, includes reporting 
evidence involving the utilization of such common procedures as 
Teading, writing, the fine arts, semantics, and direct observation and 
analysis of practice as well as the new techniques of group dynamics. 
The third phase, learning through agreement, involves developing 
a unanimous, or at least a partial, agreement while recognizing the 
Supremacy of empirical and temporal standards, respecting differ- 
ences of belief on the part of the majority, and accepting majority 
decisions on the part of the minority. The fourth phase, learning 
through action, involves testing majority agreements through im- 
Mediate or delayed, direct or indirect applications in practical situ- 
ations, i 
For Brameld, the methods of both problem-solving and social 
Consensus are indispensable general methods of learning and teach- 
ing. Although problem-solving in the last analysis involves, by im- 
Plication at least, social consensus, it should be applied without 
explicit use of the phases of this method in such fields as mathe- 
Matics and the physical sciences. On the other hand, whenever the 
question of defining goals and policies and choosing means of im- 
Plementing them arises; then the consensus method should be used. 
lorcover, the problem method itself may perhaps be best con- 
Ceived as subsidiary and contributory to the method of social con- 
Sensus—as the method phase of the theory of social self-realization. 
nly in this way can the need for cultural direction be solved. 
. The subject matter and generalizations to be derived are never 
incidental to mere problem-solving as they often seem to be in the 
Philosophy of experimentalism. The problems selected are to be 
mited to those dealing with subject matter chosen on the basis 
of the supreme value of social-self-realization and its constituent 
Values, Only those problems are selected whose solutions furnish 
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generalizations that contribute to the constituent values of social- 
self-realization. In fact, the conceptualization of this supreme value 
should begin in the lowest primary grades and continue through the 
secondary school and institutions of higher learning. At no point 
should the method of problem-solving be adopted in and of itself 
as a general method without reference to the results of social con- 
sensus and the ends of social-self-realization. 


STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION 


The organization of the school system below the university 
Brameld calls the 4-6-5-4 plan. The nursery school spans ages tw° 
through five; the lower elementary school, six through eleven; the 
upper elementary school, twelve through sixteen; and the sec- 
ondary school, seventeen through twenty-one. Attendance is to be 
compulsory throughout with one exception, When mothers remain 
at home with their children throughout the day, attendance is to be 
optional until about the age of three and one-half years. 

Although the different school levels are designed to promote 
the individual and group goals of social self-realization, the primary 
purpose of each differs somewhat from that of the others. The 
nursery school supplements the mothers’ care with expert guidance 
especially in habit forming. The lower elementary school provides 
an activity program essentially the same as that in certain progressiv 
schools that emphasize the ‘self-reliance qualities of personality— 
except that the reconstructionist program is anticipatory and pre 
paratory to the more systematic practices which the application : 
the ideal of social self-realization requires in the secondary schoo” 
The secondary school is to include approximately the last tw el 
of the traditional high school and the two years of junior college 

To be specific, Brameld assumes that the school year is CO” 
terminous with the calendar year, and holidays and vacations 26 
replaced by summer and winter recesses of one month each and 
and spring recesses of one week each. For the secondary school hf 
assumes still further an enrollment of not more than 1 50 students 17 
each of the four years with the qualification that more than ane 
school may be organized in the same plant. He also further assume? 
that the schools will be open even during periods of recess tO pre 
vide expert assistance and recreational activities. 
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The daily schedule proposed for the secondary school is for 
seven and one-half hours, beginning at 8:30 A.M. and closing at 4:00 
P.M. Beyond the formal schedule, however, this school will provide 
for recreational activities related to the whole plan, and also provide 
adult education during the late afternoons and evenings, and even 
on Saturdays and Sundays. The daily schedule for the first two 
years, with some modification during the last two years, would be: 


8:30 to 10:00 A.M. Discussion of group study of certain areas 
15-minute rest period 


10:15 to 11:45 A.M. Skill, content, or vocational study 
One-hour lunch period 


12:45 tO 2:15 P.M. General assembly, study of certain areas 
15-minute rest period 


2:30 tO 4:00 P.M. Skill, content, or vocational study 


R The extracurricular activities, including intramural athletics that 
1S functionally related to the subject matter content and general 
theme of the four-year curriculum to be indicated later, are to be 
Scheduled as seems desirable in the afternoons and evenings. 
Programs of the elementary school, the institutions of higher 
learning, and adult education are peripheral to that of the secondary 
School. In the lower elementary school the activity program is func- 
tionally related to that of the secondary school, and at least in part 
Consciously anticipates it. Programs of the college and university 
are determined in large measure by the need for research, which the 
adequate development of the secondary school program requires; 
and the levels of adult education correspond roughly to the pro- 


Stams of the lower schools. 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
S Our discussion of the structure of the school system has already 
Indicated the scope and character of the elementary school. Pre- 
Tequisite to an adequate analysis of education on the higher and 
adult levels is an understanding of the secondary program, so that 
the program for this school must first be analyzed. 

If it is understood that each four-year curriculum is different from 
the preceding one, the various aspects of the program for which the 
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above schedule is designed are analogous to a wheel. “The core 
proper, analogous to the hub of the wheel, is a study of the central 
theme of the year in general assemblies. The spokes are the related 
studies—discussion groups, content and skill studies, and vocational 
training; they support the hub as it, in turn, supports them. The rim, 
which is the synthesizing and unifying function of the general as- 
semblies, binds the whole.” 19 

The four years are analogous to the four wheels which are held 
together by a central theme analogous to the “carriage.” Whatever 
the subject matter or activities may be, this theme for the recon 
structionists is always, “Where do we as a people want to go?” 
According to the reconstructionists, the curriculum consists of all 
the activities of the pupils under the direction of the school. There- 
fore, it includes the extracurricular as well as the curricular activi- 
ties. If we keep this fact in mind together with the analogy of the 
wheel, we may organize our discussion of Brameld’s design for 
the secondary school like this around these four topics: (1) scope °" 
content; (2) grade placement; (3) special methods; and (4) subject 
matter organization. 

1. As spokesman for the philosophy of reconstructionism and the 
correlative educational theory of social-self-realization, Brameld 3 
rather more explicit and definite in regard to the scope OF sub- 
ject matter content of the school curriculum than most education? ; 
experimentalists. He recognizes the importance of method not 30 
the absolute sense in isolation but in reference to certain gener? 
types of subject matter, for he emphasizes the importance of learn- 
ing about the different kinds of subject matter and of having direct 
experience in dealing with them. As a basis of orientation in " 
projection of the subject-matter content or scope of normative CU 
riculum designs, he distinguishes four categories of scope of subject 
matter content: (a) Cultural reality consisting of those aspects 
already defined under the philosophical discussion of reality, 2” 
the social sciences that are useful in dealing with them; (b) Propostls 
for cultural reconstruction ranging all the way from the extreme 
left to the extreme right with emphasis on the problematic aspect 
of their implications for the various social institutions; (c) Mea” at 


19 Ibid., 213. 
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achievement involving the use of history, science, art, and other 
fields of knowledge; (d) Goal-seeking interests including direct and 
indirect evidence about wants to be found in all the sciences and 
arts of man.?° 

The significance of such an outline of subject-matter scope is in- 
dicated by Brameld in these words: 


These four categories of knowledge-experience . . . are a basis for the 
selection and organization of the subject matters that are imperative for 
the schools of our age. That curriculum content in individual schools will 
vary follows from the fact that each category is a generalized one, that 
Constant flexibility is necessary in inductive, cooperative learning, and 
that the maturity and shifting interests of students must be taken into 
account. It is obvious that the elementary school would not deal with 
these subject matters in the same manner as the secondary school or 
College. 


It also follows that much of the subject matter now included in the typical 
Curriculum should be discarded as obsolete and irrelevant to the new pur- 
Poses of education. Other subject matters would, then, receive adequate 
attention for the first time.2+ 


2. The reconstructionist also has definite ideas about the place- 
ment of subject matter. Even in the lower elementary school where 
the so-called activity curriculum is to be adopted, the activities to 
be selected are to be limited to the scope of the subject matter sug- 
Sested in the four categories as well as the interests and abilities of 
the pupils. The same is true in the upper elementary school, which 
Consists partly of an activity program and partly of types of study 
that anticipate the program of the secondary school. f 

Beginning with the secondary school, the center from which the 
Teconstructionist curriculum-maker is to work, Brameld is more ex- 
Plicit and definite in regard to grade placement. Here definite themes 
are indicated for each of the four years. These themes constitute the 


Criteria or standards for use in selecting the subject matter in the 


four general categories outlined above for the curriculum of 


the whole school system. 


20 Ibid., pp. 197-199. 
IG te ie. 
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For the first year: 


A. Motivation and orientation to the entire program of the secondary 
school 
1. Consisting of more explicit conceptualization of 
a. The governing task of goal-seeking E — 
b. The crucial ontological realities in economic-political pei 
c. The necessity for understanding as much of these realities 
possible 
2. And organizing the process by i 
a. Beginning with the student in actual life in the local community 
b. Moving outward 
c. Initiating the quest for a normative synthesis 
d. Looking backward and forward at the curriculum don 
B. Need and character of the goals of economic-political reconstruc 
involving a consideration of 
1. The local community 
2. The interlocking economy 
3. The fusion of the economic and the political 
4. Routine critiques of Practice and proposals for change 
5. Evaluation of co-operating programs 


For the second year: 


A. Survey of science in relation to 
consisting of 
1. Recapitulation and anticipation 
2. Meaning of science 
3. Social function of science 
4. Science of human welfare 
B. Survey of art in relation to the guiding themes of the curriculum 


1. Recapitulation and anticipation 
2. Meaning of art 


3. Social function of art 
4. Art for human welfare 


iculum 
the guiding themes of the curriculu 


For the third year: 


A. Organization and Practice of education 
1. Meaning of education 
2. Support and control of education 

B. Organization and practice of human relations 
1. Recapitulation of value theory 
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2. Personal and family relations 
3- Relations between sexes 

4. Relations of races 

5- Relations of nationalities 

6. Relations of classes 

7- Relations of religions 


For the fourth year: 


A. Techniques and strategies for attaining goals 
1. Relation of means and ends 
2. Reconstruction of means 
3. Need for aggressiveness 
Normative synthesis 
1. Revision of earlier designs 
2. Reconsideration of value patterns 
3. Omissions and disagreements 


3. One of the more distinctive features of the curriculum designs 
Proposed by reconstructionists for the secondary school is the re- 
Interpretation of the idea of special methods. In the past, special 
methods have usually been conceived as either a substitute for gen- 
eral method or separate and isolated from it. According to Brameld’s 
analysis of the curriculum for the secondary school, special methods 
are the adaptation and application of general method to specific 
situations. In his discussion of the subject matter for each year he 
introduces qualifications that the principles of problem-solving and 
Social consensus imply in regard (a) to the relationship of general 
Core area activities and the more specialized activities involved in 
the acquisition of content and skills, and (b) to the relationship of 
activities that have preceded and those that are to follow. In so 
doing he provides for flexibility in actual curriculum development 
and leaves a place for the specialized activities of individuals not 
Specifically required in the development of the general progran, 

Furthermore, under a separate topic—method of learning—and in 
the discussion of the program for each year, he indicates how the 
more general patterns of method that we have considered in Chapters 
6 and 7 may be applied in dealing with different kinds of subject 
Matter at different educational levels in the secondary school. For 
Purposes of this study it will suffice to indicate the general implica- 
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tions of the philosophy of reconstructionism and the theory of social- 
self-realization for special methods. The reader who is interested in 
further details should consult Brameld’s more elaborate discussion 
of which our analysis is only a brief summary.?* 

4. Although Brameld does not explicitly state the implications of 
the social-self-realization theory for the psychological and logical 
organization of subject matter to which proponents of the experi- 
mentalist theories give special attention, implicitly he does indicate 
his attitude toward them. On the psychological side, the themes 
selected and the procedures used in developing them take into ac- 
count the educational and experiential background of the students. 
The approach is always based on their experiences and interests. on 
the logical side, not only are the various themes related to the four 
categories constituting the scope of the entire curriculum; but by 
constant reviews and recapitulations the subject matter learned is t° 
be so organized in the experiences of the students as to lead in the 
direction of the four categories constituting these integrating centers 
of general education and the whole school program and also in the 
direction of the contributory school subjects which the specialists 
in different fields have developed. 

For Brameld the curriculum of the elementary school as well as 
of the college and university is peripheral to that of the secondary 
school in the more general program of remaking human culture 19 
which they are now engaged. Various aspects of the elementary 
school program have been given some attention throughout this 
section and other aspects will be considered in connection with the 
problem of school control. It need therefore not be given the em- 
phasis of separate discussion here. d 

In his brief analysis of the proposed program for the college oe" 
university, Brameld clearly points out that the methods, conten” 
and goals are similar on all educational levels. Institutions of highe 
learning have two such fields: auxiliary research and « qistinteres* 
learning” or pure research. With respect to the first, the fonet ag 
of the college and university is to provide such research in the e 
of psychology, economics, politics, science, aesthetics, encen 
human relations, and philosophy as will be most useful in un 


22 Ibid., pp. 112-230. 
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standing the method, content, and goals of the secondary school 
curriculum. With such an orientation the research of the university 
may find a standard of direction. With respect to the second area 
of research, “the college and university should provide opportunity 
— scientific investigations and scholarly studies and to exercise 

y along lines that promise no reward in terms of practical 
values or applications.” 3 

The implications for the professional schools are also logically im- 
plicit in the reconstructionist program for the secondary school. In 
courses of study leading to the professions more emphasis will be 
Siven to their historical background, social responsibility, and uto- 
pian projections. More specifically, in the study of medicine much 
E attention than at present should be given to sociological prob- 

ms of health; in the study of law much more attention should be 
— ra broader functions of law in a social democracy; and in 
ine r education the primary emphasis should be placed on “the 
er-relations of the philosophic, cultural, and psychological aspects 
of education, which is treated always in the context of our revolu- 
tionary culture.” 24 Moreover, many different new positions will be 
ri in such fields as world government, labor leadership, con- 
likes diene) a EAE and general education. In the preparation for 

ew positions there is a place for both types of research. 

The fact that the reconstructionist has little to say about the pro- 
gram of adult education does not mean that he considers it less im- 
Portant than the other branches. It means merely that the subject 
pter of adult education must correspond to that already indicated 
e the various educational levels. Two forms of adult education, 
ae, will require special emphasis: parent education and work- 
ani ucation. Parent education is related to marriage, homemaking, 
ese u with programs of public education at all levels. It 
en throughout the year, but it is not restricted to the formal 

ties of the school. 

Realization of the projecte 
ree on the workers. Since t 
tag iy adult education may 

n. The specific function of workers’ 


d cultural reconstruction depends pri- 
he majority of the people of the world 
be identified with workers’ edu- 
education is to help the 


23 Ibid, 
24 Ibid, p. 256. 
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“organized worker or farmer determine and enunciate his a 
guide his development from the inarticulate level, where t po 
he now finds himself, to the articulate level, where he can a moe 
express what he most deeply knows that he wants; to help at at 
nize when he is under the deceptive influence of — is oat 
demagogic utopians; and to help him develop means whereby he © 


i r jority interest wit 
implement organized consensuses that equate majority inter 
majority rule.” 25 


SCHOOL CONTROL 


Establishment of the kind of school control which the system of 
organized education projected by Brameld requires depends OP eae 
achievement of democratic power by the majority. But this a rofes- 
ment depends in turn upon the commitment of the teaching Pi the 
sion to the theory of social self-realization and enlistment organ- 
cooperation of the working peoples of the world, apoi canó 
ized labor. Our preceding brief analysis of the political imp: m the 
of this supreme value, however, supplies a basis for indicati Ee 
general principles of control. For convenience of AEOS I i 5; 
will here be organized about these four topics: (1) school 


tonal lea@” 
(2) school councils; (3) school discipline; and (4) educational 
ership. 


1. In the structure, membership, 
the principle of Majority rule theo 
education should now become a 
should be truly representatives of t 


ght 
Tow segment of the population as they now usually are. TEI, oer 
to have an adequate Opportunity to select the school staff; an freely 
members of the community need also to express themselves riotic 
on school matters, rather than to listen almost exclusively to pees 
or business pressure 


ce 
groups, as is too often true in current Ps a 
Various interest groups should be represented on school boar jn the 
boards of trustees in higher education, just as they should be all in” 
legislative branch of the government, In order to assure that is 


os hem 
terests are adequately represented, Majority consensus on £ 


25 Ibid. D. 258. 


dS, 
and procedures of school be 
retically recognized in AmA bets 
reality, School board sh nate 
he people, not merely som 
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always the ideal. Reducing the number of members on school boards 
often makes them more representative, but there is also an important 
place in the new school system projected for national and interna- 
tional Federal boards that are also truly representative of all interests. 
The primary function of all boards is to formulate the policies 
that serve values through education. Boards on the local and state 
levels should be elected by the people. Their power should end with 
policy-making, thus leaving in more expert hands educational plan- 
ning and the translating of policies into practice. Their obligations 
are to formulate only such policies as reflect values agreed upon by 
the majority. In order to reflect the real convictions of the majority, 
Continuous opportunity must be provided for every phase of social 
Consensus to operate. Therefore, real forums in which board mem- 
bers and groups exchange ideas and opinions should replace the 
usual conferences devoted to the passive hearing of criticisms and 
Tequests. 
2. Within the school itself, several councils should be organized. 
citizens’ council in which all school and community groups are 
Tepresented should meet once a month and serve in an advisory capac- 
lty to the board. In addition to the citizens’ council, there should 
€ at least six other school councils: a student council, teachers’ 
Council, council of administrators, council of service employees, 
council of parents, and an all-school council made up of elected dele- 
Sates from the other five. The primary function of the all-school 
Council is to crystallize plans and rules affecting the whole school 
System. On matters of policy, it presents its recommendations to the 
School board, which translates them into a working program. On 
Many matters the council may operate through committees selected 
On the basis of their particular qualifications for dealing with specific 
Problems, Proposals may emanate from any group member of the 
SIX councils or from any other council that may be organized in any 
Particular school system. After due consideration by the council in 
Which the proposal originates, it is submitted to other councils or 
Sent to the school board, depending upon the character of its im- 
Plications, 
3- The problem of discipline usually recognized as a feature of 
Schoo] practice is not neglected by the reconstructionists. From their 
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point of view as indicated by Brameld, discipline is to be based upon 
certain fundamental beliefs. First, the collective character of our age 
conditions the status of every citizen. Second, any action effective 
in our social age must be socialized. Third, the cooperative means of 
seeking truth and values that are sufficiently specifiable is a neces- 
sity. In the light of such beliefs “discipline becomes the agreed-upon 
acceptance of orderly procedures through which the members © 
the group unite in a systematic effort to articulate and attain their 
goals,” 26 j 

Like other ends and means, discipline is imposed on all by the 
majority. As in politics, the minority may advocate, criticize, 4 
persuade, but it must accept the rules of action established by the 
majority. Teachers and pupils in the practice of social consensus 
thus “establish together whatever common regulations will best €07 
hance such learning.” Both punishment and reward have spec!# 
meaning: the one is imposed for noncooperation with or violation 0 
group regulations; and the other means group-determined apprec!® 
tion for contributions of members in carrying out cooperative ends. 
The same sort of discipline is applicable ‘to the various council he 
ag and to the learning-teaching relationship on all education® 
E helpon pupils, especially in the lowest grades, pon 
c t paganda is necessary in the matter of disciplt 
bet as in the case of instruction. Some pupils, especially young on ‘ 
hay Fea ie i kine obey certain rules and regulations mene 
se Nests be pe ss at and do not at the time per 
they have not lis 4 i oe A TE hae or 70 
meaning for them Bur sach heh at the a hane iee g be- 

. ù apparent imposition loses its sting 


and beliefs to be inculcated must a 


26 Ibid., pp. 282-283. 
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rated into cultural designs, we are then in a position to encourage 
individual variations of disciplinary rules and regulations just as in 
the case of subject matter and procedure. 

4. Finally, educational leadership, primarily of school administra- 
tors, and for some things teachers and even students, serves an es- 
sential function in the control of the school system which the 
Teconstructionists project. Administrators—superintendents and prin- 
Cipals in public schools and administrators of colleges and universi- 
ties—are elected by the councils whose policies they advocate 
rather than by the board, and are relieved of personal responsibility 
for policy-making. Nevertheless, they are assigned adequate power 
to supply the leadership for which they are responsible. They have 
their own administrators’ council, which elects delegates to the all- 
School council. They are advisors in the citizens’ council and in the 
School board’s public sessions. This council has final authority in 
Professional matters of chief concern to those within the limits of 
school policy. Their representation on the subcommittees of the 
all-school council is, however, more than that of other groups, and 
they serve on subcommittees in an advisory capacity. Although they 
make no general policies or rules, they direct and are responsible for 
Carrying out the policies authorized by councils of the majority and 
by the board. 

The nature of the decisions to be made by the administrators is 
determined through a consideration of the four levels of authority 
recognized in the reconstructed designs for educational control. In 
the determination of educational values authority is derived from 
the social consensus and the ideal of social self-realization. In policy 
formulation authority is vested chiefly in the council. In the specific 
Operations required by decisions on the first three levels the ad- 
Ministrators have final jurisdiction. The function of educational 
leaders, whether administrators or teachers or students acting in 
an administrative capacity, is to implement and interpret policies 
and to suggest goals toward which the school should move. The 
function of the educational leader, therefore, is to be analogous to 
that of the expert in a political democracy. They are both specialists 
because of education and experience and serve best in the capacity 


of specialists, 
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Cultural Conditions 


As the chief spokesman for the theory of social-self-realization 
and its underlying philosophy of reconstructionism, Brameld is 
committed to the sure belief that any philosophy and its correla- 
tive theory of education and the good life are the reflection of some 
historical cultural situation. In defining, explaining, and applying his 
philosophy of education he gives much more attention to its cultural 
conditions than do other educational philosophers. He declares that 
“the culture of America and the world is passing through one of the 
greatest periods of transformation in the history of mankind;” to 
“education, broadly understood, is a fundamental agency of culture; 
that therefore “education will be transformed no less thoroughly 
than the culture which sustains it and upon which it exerts an enor- 
mous influence;” and that “the most serious issue emerging from 
this confusion is: ‘What kind of education shall we advocate 4” 
Support in the course of this transformation?’ ” 27 

A brief analysis of the cultural background of the philosophy of 
reconstructionism and its correlative theory of social self-realization 
is now in order. Historically, the period extends from the beginn ing 
of the depression and the rise of totalitarianism in the 1930’s to "° 
close of the Korean War in the 1950's. It includes the breakdown in 
the traditional economic and political systems that culminated in © e 
1920's following World War I, the New Deal with its various mes" 
ures of economic and political reform, World War II, the emer gar 
P tiae Paknio East and West, the Korean War, ae 

th ction. The scientific, technological, econon™ 
and political developments have been so extensive that it is pr° 
tically impossible to do more than suggest the cultural factors Q 
which the philosophy of reconstructionism and the social-self-t¢#”"” 
p= mi > intellectual reflections. hat 

ven after the market crash in 1 i ed us t? 

“conditions were fundamentally send? The Amelan poral ae 
inclined to accept on faith this optimistic slogan, but the finan’? 
breakdown was worldwide and things soon grew steadily worse. 


27 Ibid., p. 3. 
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“little bull market” that followed the new wave of hope soon came 
to an end. The members of the generation that came to maturity 
during and after World War I were disillusioned. They and their 
children soon Jost interest in the revolution in morals and manners 
that had been under way for more than a decade. The intellectuals 
of the left wing in manners, morals, or politics had been disillusioned 
during the stormy 1920's, and those of the right wing had lost faith 
1n conservative secular humanism and turned to religion. The abor- 
tive effort of President Hoover and his advisors to stem the tide by 
bold financial measures, such as the moratorium on international 
debts, the formation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and the alterations in Federal Reserve requirements, were of no 
avail. These ventures meant that the government itself, contrary to 
the hallowed American tradition, had entered the field of business. 

ut its participation was “too little and too late.” As the stock mar- 
ket went down so did the faith of the people in their leaders. In fact, 
the men to whom they had looked were losing faith in themselves 
and admitted that the problems to be faced were “too much for 
them.” Some ten or fifteen million workers were idle, banks were 
Closing, and farmers and tenants were resisting the foreclosure and 
eviction orders of the courts. Thousands and thousands of young 
People were on the highways searching for work, food, and shelter. 
__ The people turned away from rugged individualism, which they 
identified with President Hoover and the Republicans and which 
they blamed for their hopeless situation, and looked to the Demo- 
cratic Party for relief. In the election of 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Carried forty-one states with 472 electoral votes, while Hoover car- 
tied seven states with 59 electoral votes. Nobody had a very clear 
Idea of what to expect, not even the new President himself. But one 
thing was clear: the people demanded action on the part of their 
80vernment. 

The new administration moved swiftly and decisively in many 
directions, In a short time, in the name of the New Deal came cur- 
Tency devaluation, crop control, stimulation of employment, Federal 
Telief, the Tennessee Valley experiment, alleviation of the burden 
Of debt, financial reforms, and the National Recovery Act which 
Provided for “fair practices” in wages, working conditions, compe- 
Ution, and collective bargaining. Before the end of the fiscal year, 
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these goals and cooperate with the working class in building the 
new social order thus envisioned. Many of this group joined locals 
of the American Federation of Teachers, which was affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, and for several years some of 
them carried on a running debate in The Social Frontier, a newly 
established medium, with those who, under the leadership of Boyd 
H. Bode, favored a more indirect policy. Moreover, they maintained, 
as did the communists, that immediate emphasis in practice shoul 

be on the economic factors of the culture. 

Bode, and most recognized philosophical experimentalists who ad- 
vocated a policy of indirect action, admitted the breakdown of Jaisse2- 
faire individualism and the trend toward some form of collectivism: 
Some of them even admitted that teachers actually belonged to 
the working class and should join the American Federation ° 
Teachers; but they rejected the underlying premises of the direct 
action group. They were convinced that neither teachers nor their 
leaders were able to define what the new social order should ° 
would be; they denied the assumption that any new social order 
could be perceived and defined in advance; they opposed the belie 
of the direct actionists in the theoretical priority due the economy 
factor in educational policies or programs; they rejected the pee 
struggle as a permanent and enduring feature of the social orders 
and they condemned the apparent belief of the opposition in t 
indoctrination of students with particular ideas, beliefs and attitudes: 

On the positive side, as the ultimate standard of direction, ° 
emphasized democracy not merely as the principle of majority a 5 
but as regard “for personality and for the rights of minority groups 
so as to secure liberty and equality of opportunity for every one", n 
Bode pointed out that the assumption back of this clumsy definit 

is, in brief, that the supreme test of progress lies in the develop" 
of individual capacity and not in conformity to authoritarian stal 
ards.” 29 
‘ e 

This was a revolutionary hypothesis, he said, that could not # 
made to harmonize with any other traditional beliefs, econo™ 0 
ethical, political, and social—absolutes—which “are often refert® 


” 
ct A = 
28 Boyd H. Bode, “Democratic Education and Conflicting Cultural vee 
The Social Frontier, 5:104-107, January 1939. 

29 Ibid., p. 104. : 
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collectively as our American way of life.” The American culture as 
he conceived it is a mixture of these conflicting presuppositions. 
Such confusion is not only reflected objectively in the social order 
but is embodied deeply in the minds and hearts of the people as a 
Whole rather than in any one particular class. Bode then concluded 
that “a genuine democracy recognizes this conflict of standards and 
gives the democratic standards the right of way.” 30 

In educational terms, he continued: “The principle of ‘maximum 
development’ requires that the aforesaid individual be given the op- 
Portunity to discover the nature of the conflicts or cleavages in our 
Cultural heritage in order that he may be in a position to set his own 
house in order. This gives a concrete meaning to the principle of 
Stowth’ and the ‘reconstruction of experience’ by suggesting that 
the reconstruction be directed toward those focal points where it 
will do some good. From the standpoint of the social order, the 
School becomes the institution or agency which has the special ob- 
IZation of providing for the continuous re-interpretation of de- 
mocracy,” 31 

As Bode went on to explain: 


In this setu 


Pretation, 
loy 


P it is not the teacher’s function to predetermine this re-inter- 
+ .. This, however, does not mean a cold neutrality. The 
‘ palsies of the teacher are indicated by the way in which he formulates 
jung oe of democracy for himself and translates this meaning into 
i Procedures. . . . No authoritarian can consistently bring to light 

: 3 oe of standards and leave the re-interpretation to the individual 
ie nt. The adherent of democracy can afford to do this for a two-fold 
won. The first is that the ‘growth’ of the student is of more conse- 
Se to him than conformity to a selected standard. The second is that 
wil] Pi in democracy commits him to the faith that the democratic ideal 
evail in the long run if it can be given a decent chance to be heard.2 

Th 
fesso 
Or 


is statement is cited not because it was unique in meaning. Pro- 
r Bode had said similar things in The Social Frontier before. 
Cover, he did not stand alone, for three years earlier Dewey, 
Patrick, and Raup had written in the same vein for the same 
“ation. In the course of his rejection of High Marxism, Kil- 
307); 
a pig? P 19 
Ibid, pe. 104, 105, 
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patrick had written that it was not the function of The oie 
Frontier to promote any particular pattern of social reform but 
promote educational criticism.%% 

In 1937 Professor Counts was succeeded by George W. Hama 
as editor of The Social Frontier. Whether Kilpatrick’s statement ha 
anything to do with the change in editors is not clear, but we ao 
that Counts had written, “Dare the Schools Build a New Socia 
Order?” and in his editorials had continued to advocate that the 
school program be based on a vision of the future. In explaining his 
resignation from the American Federation of Teachers, H. Gordon 
Hullfish implied his concurrence with the position taken by Bode, 
Dewey, and Kilpatrick.’ About the same time both Childs and Raup 
resigned from the American Federation of Teachers, but Counts re 
tained his membership for several years.35 r 

The foregoing development indicates that most of the leading 
experimentalists approved the position summarized by Bode in 037 
and were disappointed in the effort to cooperate with org 
labor in the development of a constructive program. Although a 
his Education and Morals, published in 1950, Childs seems to iier 
maintained the essentials of his original position, nevertheless tW 
years later, in his review of William O. Stanley’s “Education ae 
Social Integration,” in Progressive Education, he called himself 2 
“unreconstructed experimentalist.” He doubtless was referring f 
the philosophy of reconstructionism, a systematic development fis 
a position he had assumed in the controversy with Bode in S 


Sd a ip 
1930's." By this time Counts, too, seemed to have lost his interest 
the issue. 


. ed 
But at least one serious 


philosophic student of education conti" 
the fight w 


à é rovers, 

hich Childs and Counts had begun. When the cont! g~ i y 

between the direct and the indirect action groups was raging "iege 
, ; Amey ! ; 

1930's, Theodore Brameld was just beginning his career as a CO" 77 


professor and was an interested observer of the debate as repo! 


o- 
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The Social Frontier. With the third issue in 1934, he began to con- 
tribute some articles not unrelated to the controversy. As one of 
T. V. Smith’s students he had acquired an orientation in the philos- 
ophy of experimentalism, and in writing his dissertation he had de- 
veloped an understanding of the philosophy of Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. He saw, or thought he saw, the weaknesses in both 
€xperimentalism and Marxism and apparently undertook to syn- 
thesize these philosophies with other elements into a new system 
which he called the philosophy of reconstructionism. Like Childs, 
Counts, and others, he joined the American Federation of Teachers. 
But prior to the publication of his Patterns of Educational Philos- 
ophy (1950) in which Brameld first systematically defined and 
elaborated the philosophy of reconstructionism and the social-self- 
realization theory of education and the good life, many changes had 
occurred in the ‘cultural conditions of America and throughout the 
Civilized world. The vast majority of the American people had ap- 
Proved the New Deal because neither of the opposing groups on the 
Tight or left had a positive program to offer that was acceptable to 
farmers, factory workers, Negroes, and other underprivileged mi- 
Norities. The New Deal conformed to no definable theory, and in 
Practice it was full of inconsistencies. It was not as radical as the left- 
Wing radicals had hoped and not as conservative as the survivors of 
laissez-faire individualism had feared. In spite of all its defects its 
achievements were significant. It gave to underprivileged groups in 
all parts of the country a feeling that they had a stake in America, 
Which was also their country. The evidence of an increase in social 
Justice could not be denied. The social peace and unity that prevailed 
Were sufficient to defeat the fascists in World War II and to main- 
tain a solid front in the cold war against Communism.*? Both major 
Political parties have adopted many social reform measures intro- 
duced by the New Deal and the Fair Deal. In spite of higher taxes 
and the higher cost of living, the rank and file are better off eco- 
Nomically than ever before, and the phenomenal growth of the 
Middle class has blurred the distinction between owners and workers. 
he class struggle in the United States, so patent to the intellectuals 
uring the 1930’s, is now far from obvious. 
Brameld, nonetheless, has continued to maintain his original posi- 


3 i y 
8 T Peter Viereck, The Shame and Glory of the Conservatives, Boston, Bea- 
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tion that nothing short of a thoroughgoing cultural reconstruction 
is sufficient, and that it is the function and responsibility of the teach- 
ing profession to assume leadership in remaking the social order. As 
he sees the situation, the cultural crisis which the depression of the 
1930's revealed continues today. The increasing prosperity and social 
peace, justice, and unity in the United States and some of the West- 
ern nations he frankly admits. But he considers these improvements 
temporary because they are the results of war and preparation for 
future wars and cites disturbances that are worldwide. According to 
his analysis, as late as 1953 the same cultural crisis, though less obvi- 
ous than in the 1930’s, still existed.38 He is convinced even now that 
the fate of mankind depends upon a fundamental reconstruction 
and time is running short. Primary responsibility for supplying lead- 
ership in the cultural revolution rests with teachers and the teaching 
profession. For some 20 years he has courageously endeavored to 


formulate a policy and program of direct action for the teaching 
profession. 


Concluding Comments 


Among “reconstructionists” in philosophy Brameld is the most 


articulate. He calls this philosophy in its educational aspects the 
social-self-realization theory, which we chose as the title of this 
chapter. Since he refers to reconstructionism as a form of neo-expe!!- 
mentalism, this account of the social-self- 


realization theory follows 
those of Dewey, 


Kilpatrick, and Bode. Likewise, the fact that, in 
laying the foundation for his theory of education, Brameld analyzes 
and criticizes the educational theories of the idealists, the realists, the 
neo-scholastics, and the experimentalists implies that the account © 
the social-self-realization theory should follow rather than precede 
them. . 
No doubt the reader familiar with other theories considered 17 


this book has already anticipated certain obj 


f z jections that could, be 
raised here to the philosophical foundations and practical implica- 


tions of the social-self-realization theory. The incompatibility o 
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a theory with these older theories need not therefore be specifi- 
i y considered now. It does seem appropriate, however, to indicate 
ag of later proponents of these theories to reconstruction- 
alsz aaa objections to the reconstructionist’s positive propo- 
piilosoante E his cultural evaluation of ether theories and their 
ote a inion They find Brameld’s classification of edu- 
PAR osophies—progressivism, essentialism, perennialism, and 
dition ne salen prep The avowed philosophical foun- 
able. ‘te > theory of social self-realization they deem question- 
of his “i ac knowledged partiality they find objectionable, and some 

2 ucational doctrines they consider indefensible. 
E space limitations, it is practical here to cite only the 
fold A ae criticisms, Among the comments on Brameld’s four- 
a en Speer ot philosophies Professor Robert Ulich speaks as 
Seema an Ld rofessor George F. Kneller as a realist.’ Of the 
of educ s on his cultural evaluation of philosophies and theories 
an mi hare of Professor Kneller is especially striking. As to 
of The o cliefs about reality, Professor Frank C. Wegener, author 
irene ae pune Philosophy of Education, makes an elaborate state- 
Writes a s to his beliefs about knowledge, Professor Adrian Dupuis 
— TF the standpoint of neo-scholasticism, ™ and Professor 
osoph = eng from the standpoint of Dewey's pragmatic phi- 
volved in ith regard to the political and practical difficulties in- 
iin the application of social reconstructionism, Professor 
ey Hook and Professor E. V. Sayers perhaps make the most 


r 
P = si statements.** 
€ reaction of the reader to reconstructionism and the social- 
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self-realization theory will no doubt depend somewhat on his own 
interests. If he is committed to established educational programs, 
they will doubtless disturb him. If he is committed to some particular 
radical innovation in current practice, they may or may not be 
convincing in their philosophical assumptions and ‘implications. If he 
is primarily concerned in the development of a more general theory 
that will be superior to all others, they will likely prove disappoint- 
ing to him because of the criticisms leveled against them. But if he 
is primarily interested in the study of educational theory as a source 
of new meanings, he is likely to rate reconstructionism and the social- 
self-realization theory very high, because they emphasize factors 
that are usually neglected in other educational theories and their 
supporting philosophies. 
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The Basic-Subjects Theories 
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The two attitudes toward education and the good life of which this 
chapter is a summary account are called the self-perfection theory 
and the basic-education theory because that is what their main ad- 
vocates call them. Both may properly be termed basic-subjects 
theories because they emphasize some subjects as fundamental an 

therefore basic, to the exclusion of others that are not fundamentat. 
The two theories are alike also in that they are recent versions O 

old ways of thinking and have been developed under the same cul- 
tural conditions. For the conservation of space they are therefore 
here considered together. Yet the ways in which their proponents 
have stated their philosophical assumptions and their implications 
and applications are so different that the two theories are treated 17 
separate sections. 


THE SELF-PERFECTION THEORY 


The self-perfection theory is defined and explained by Broudy j 
the educational equivalent of certain aspects of the philosophe 
Plato and Aristotle which he calls classical realism. Althoug 

468 
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have considered other recent versions of these educational doctrines 
in our account of other theories, the self-perfection theory deserves 
Spcial attention because Broudy has so clearly defined and applied 
it. No other version of this old way of thinking about education 
and the good life is more meaningful and significant to the modern 
reader. 

As a basis of orientation Broudy defines education in the broadest 
sense as “the process or product of a deliberate attempt to fashion 
experience by the direction and control of learning.” + In this sense 
education is conceived as formal rather than informal in that it con- 
sists of learning consciously directed by some aim and not merely 
incidental to other activities. The ultimate aim of such deliberate 
education is identical with the good life, which is conceived as 
self-perfection. 

The essential aspects, forms, principles, or dimensions of self- 
perfection are self-determination, self-realization, and self-integra- 
tion. The educational significance of activities and programs 
depends upon their contribution to these forms of self-perfection. 
To determine one’s self is to choose on rational grounds among al- 
ternative values. Such choices involve the use of symbols and intel- 
ligent discrimination. To realize one’s self is to choose from among 
one’s potentialities the values to be pursued; and to integrate one’s 
self is to exclude conflicts as far as possible from among one’s 
choices. 

All social institutions have a contribution to make to the three 
principles or forms of the good life conceived as self-perfection. 
But just as the structure of the individual determines the nature of 
the good life for man, the structures of social institutions in a ra- 
tional social order determine their respective functions. The home 
1s primarily responsible for the rearing of children; the state is pri- 
marily responsible for the coordination of the activities of other 
institutions; and the school is primarily responsible for the develop- 
ment of habits of acquiring, using, and enjoying knowledge. 

These various institutions are to 4 considerable extent interde- 
Pendent and therefore have as a secondary function the responsibility 
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education, the character of the curriculum, the methods of learning 
and teaching, and the organization of the school system. i 

The theory of knowledge—that is, epistemology and logic—on 
which philosophers rely for the intellectual support of their beliefs 
about reality—that is, metaphysics—seems especially important a 
the self-perfectionist in education. If such beliefs about the world 
of nature and of man as we have been considering are to be con- 
vincing, reasons for holding them must be given. Here the self-pe™ 
fectionist follows Aristotle just as he does in the case of metaphysics 
There are four principles of knowledge in which Broudy finds the 
reasons required. In commenting on this point, he says: “E un 
doubtful that this emphasis on self-evidence is warranted by pie 
or Aristotle. Do you mean immediate intuition or logical analysis 
by self-evidence?” 

Referring to the four principles we shall consider below he says: 
“Some of them are inferences from empirical observation; some, eg» 
change and permanence, are products of logical analysis as is cause- 
effect.” Insofar as possible this comment is taken into account 1? 
the revision of the following paragraph by substituting for t E 
terms “self-evident” and “self-evidence” some such terms as “logic? 
operations” or “logical analyses.” 

First of all, the objects of knowledge consist of intellectual a 
stractions derived through operations in which sensation, perc®P 
tion, memory, and reason cooperate. From the laws of evidence pe 
direct experience we know that the world of nature consists  * 
multitude of objects that are constantly interacting in various Wî Yi 
We know through logical analysis also that there are tw oe 
= era rre the physical and the mental. That there are we 

o kinds of being is taken to be a fact established through 108 re 
operations. The experience of change warrants the belief that t het 
must be something permanent that never changes and the fur ter 
fact that specific changes all have causes. The nature of enc 
explains continuity through change, and the nature of form expe 
the process of change, which is conceived as the coming and g0 af 
of forms, Such logically established principles supply 4 ao 
orientation for an analysis of the procedure involved in acqun’? 
reliable knowledge of the objective world, 


ae 3 ith 
The self-perfectionist proponent of classical realism begins Ww 
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the secondary qualities that make up the surface of objects directly 
experienced.? The sense organs directly furnish such qualities as 
sound, touch, odor, and color—that is, the secondary qualities. The 
mind infallibly abstracts these secondary qualities from the complex 
of physical processes going on in the sense organs and nervous 
System in their interaction with physical objects. Such qualities are 
Not supplied by the sense organs and the nervous system, but by 
the different energy patterns that affect the sense organs. The 
primary qualities of size, distance, position, shape, motion, and 
weight are apprehended only indirectly. But the direct apprehension 
of the secondary qualities supplies clues as to the primary qualities, 
Which we correct through comparing reports of the different senses, 
as when we use touch to correct the visual report on a stick that 
1s partly submerged in water and looks bent. 

We are therefore compelled to grant that since we do have such 
reliable knowledge the secondary qualities do exist in the objects 
“as we judge them to exist under certain conditions,” and are “ab- 
Stracted through certain energy patterns that bring them to the 
brain.” When objects are perceived as they are, the perceptions 
are true; when they are not so perceived, the perceptions are false. 
Since past experience and judgment enter into perception, our per- 
ceptions involve judgment as well as sensation. Our judgment in- 
Volves forms that are preserved in memory and reinstated into 
Consciousness by imagination, thus enabling us to compare one sen- 
Sation with another. For instance, “the visible structure of a thing 
Means little unless we have its invisible structure as a guide to our 
Perception.” These invisible structures are thus fundamental in all 
‘pprehension of observed things. Such structures are the common 
Meanings, usually known as conceptions, which make communica- 
“on possible, Whatever the symbols for these conceptions may be, 
they are common meanings without which communication would 

© impossible. 

Such conceptions or meanings are rooted in perception. We “ab- 
Stract from the perceptual images those qualities and characteristics 
that are relevant to the object’s doings.” To say the same thing in 
another way, “We perceive the changes that an object undergoes 
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and then ask about the kind of structure it must have that will per 
mit us to tie these changes together in terms of cause and effect. 
“By reflecting upon the various forms that an object assumes 10 Our 
experience we approach its essence or its fundamental nature. 
Such concepts, of which whiteness, truth, and justice are examples, 
are known in the history of philosophy as universals. Without them 
not only would communication be impossible but science also woul 
be impossible. As to the status of such conceptions in the nature of 
things, the classical realist and the self-perfectionist reject the physt- 
cal-process theory of the materialist, the individual-image theory 
of the nominalist, the mental-creation theory of the conceptionalist, 
and the subsistence theory of Plato, and subscribe to the moderate 
realism of Aristotle and St. Thomas, according to which concepts 
of real things are the forms of individual things. z 
Second, the immediate and direct apprehension of certain quali- 
ties and relations is infallible. Such knowledge constitutes the start- 
ing point for the apprehension of the forms that constitute i 
structure of things. Without it, the scientific method and the meno 
of reflective thinking would be impossible. Such a grasp, through 
reflection, of the fundamental structure of objects enables us t° 
distinguish the substantial or essential, the necessary accidental, an 
the contingent accidental features of things. , 3 
Third, consistent with the conception of the so-called moderat 
realism is the distinction which Aristotle makes between primary 
principles and secondary or inferred knowledge. This inferre 
knowledge is derived through deductive operations, the method p 
which is exemplified in the syllogism involving a major premise, : 
minor premise, and a conclusion. Unless the major premise js tru i 
the conclusion cannot possibly be true. The validity of first poe 
ciples is thus a fundamental consideration. In the Aristotelian log! 
to which the self-perfectionist subscribes the fundamental princ!p es 
that constitute the major premises in any field are directly a a 
through intuition by those who are familiar with the subject matte 
of the field. r 
Fourth, since the self-perfectionist admits that we do, as 4 caren 
of fact, “speak of one concept being more useful or truct tha 
another,” he accepts the obligation for indicating “the criterion “ 
. A 0. 
the truth claims of propositions.” In the first edition of his bo 
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Broudy says in this connection, “What is the standard for such a 
judgment except that one way of conceiving an object fits more 
logically into the whole system of knowledge than another?” In 
the same connection in the second edition he says: “What is the 
standard for such a judgment except that one way of conceiving an 
object discloses its meaning more adequately than another?” * 

On the basis of such epistemological and logical principles as 
these, the self-perfectionist rests the case for his metaphysical be- 
liefs and finds support for his conceptions of the structure and 
dynamics of personality and the structure of the rational social 
order. These conceptions are basic to the principles of self-determi- 
nation, self-realization, and self-integration that reflect the structure 
ascribed to the self and to the specialization of functions attributed 
to social institutions. 

_ On the psychological side it remains necessary only to render a 
little more explicit the conceptions already considered. Like the 
Progressive wing of the neo-scholastics, the self-perfectionist ob- 
serves the more familiar analysis of the mental processes, such as 
Cognition or thinking, including perception, memory, imagination, 
and reasoning; affection, including both simple feeling and emotions; 


and conation, including both impulsive actions and willing. Like 


them, too, he recognizes forms of the soul’s activities, whether 
as indispensable explanatory 


called faculties, powers, or capacities, 
Principles of the mental processes; but he denies their isolation from 
One another, which he attributes to the proponents of formal dis- 


Cipline, 

The rational soul, the forms of whose activities explain the mental 
Processes, may be compared to the vegetative soul of plants and 
the sensitive soul of the lower animals, both of which, like the soul 
of man, are forms. Just as the soul or form of plants differs from the 
form of inorganic objects in that it is vegetative, and just as the soul 
of the lower animals differs from the soul of plants in that it is 
Sensitive, so the soul of man differs from the soul of the lower 
animals in that jt is rational. In man is found the highest level of 
Nature, which is continuous with other kinds of existence. There is 
no mind-body problem because the human soul and body are the 


4 Ibid. 
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constituent elements of a composite substance in which both factors 
are so integrated as to constitute a single unity, just as the forms of 


inanimate objects, plants, and the lower animals are combined with 
matter or body. 


perfectionist distinguishes such 
ic, health, bodily, recreational, 
ligious. In all these areas some 


5 Ibid. (1st edition), PP- 273-287; (2nd edition), PP- 125-136. 
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the increase in knowledge. The provision of such knowledge is the 
primary problem of value in education. The criteria for discrimi- 
nating among values of all kinds in the case of any individual are 
always the principles of self-determination, self-realization, and self- 
Integration. These forms of self-perfection are the standards of 
evaluation in all fields. These three modes of self-perfection, which 
characterize the good life, are therefore the supreme values.® 


Implications and A pplications 


Unlike other theories of education stemming from different in- 
terpretations of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the system- 
atic application of the theory of self-perfection as conceived by 
Broudy still lies in the future. Nevertheless, he has indicated its 
Ogical implications quite clearly with respect to certain aspects 
of aims, curriculum, and administration—features of school practice 
to which proponents of other theories of education give attention in 
one way or another. Although it is impossible to supply complete 
details in such a brief account, it may be possible to indicate here 
the nature of the interpretation placed upon each of these factors 
and to stimulate the reader to study for himself Broudy’s complete 


Statement of the practical implications of this philosophy of educa- 
ton, 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 
_ As has been pointed out, the inclusive and ultimate aim of educa- 
Hon is identified with the good life conceived as self-perfection. 
€ three aspects of self-perfection designated as self-determination, 
Self-realization, and self-integration are thus recognized as the three 
Orms or dimensions of self-perfection, and serve as guiding prin- 
“Iples or criteria in the interpretation of features of school practice. 
l Social institutions have some responsibility for the promotion 
i „the three aspects of self-perfection, but they all have different 
Primary functions. The function of the school as the main educa- 
"onal agency is definitely limited and clearly definable. 


° Ibid. (ase edition), pp. 273-4573 (2nd edition), pp. 125-279- 
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In the rational social order the school, like other social institutions, 
has certain claims. It has a body of tested knowledge on which to 
base its procedures and can therefore claim autonomy in deciding 
the subject matter to be taught, the methods of teaching it, the 
organization of the school system, and the personnel of the teaching 
staff. Although such autonomy is a rightful claim, the conditions on 
which it rests are not fully met and it is not fully recognized either 
by the school itself or by the community. With respect to health, 
it is the rational function of the school to provide knowledge about 
the principles of physical and mental health and to exemplify them 
in its operation and procedures in an atmosphere conducive to both. 
The same applies in the case of character education. It is the 
function of the school to provide “the cognitive skills and materials 
by which these are worked up into the possibilities of self-determt 
nation, self-realization, and self-integration.” 7 

It is the function of the school also to provide knowledge about 
religion as a part of human culture. Other aspects of physical health, 
mental health, character, and religion are functions of other institu- 
tions, such as government, the home, and the church. The respons!” 
bility of the school in a rational social order is limited to the functio” 
it is prepared to serve; that is, the deliberate development of those 
intellectual habits which the principles of self-determination, self- 
realization, and self-integration require. The function the schoo 
is expected to serve as an agency of general education is the 
fection of individuals through the control of learning conceive 
as the formation of three kinds of intellectual habits: the habits 2° 


skills of acquiring knowledge, of using knowledge, and of enjoying 
knowledge. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The technical definition of the curriculum as all the activities of 
the student under the direction of the school would not be accept 
to Broudy. Apparently for him the curriculum is limited to €129% 
room activities and experiences, “Controversies over the curriculum 
are arguments about the kinds of experience the pupil shall have 1P 
the classroom during his school life.” 8 For this reason in our accoun 


T Ibid. (2nd edition), p- 85. 
8 Ibid., p. 285. 
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of the self-perfectionist’s conception of the curriculum, not only 
subject matter but methods of teaching as well are considered a 
feature of the curriculum rather than a general feature of school 
Practice coordinate with curriculum development and school ad- 
ministration. 

From the standpoint of the self-perfection theory of education, 
the desirable curriculum is properly conceived as the experiences 
which provide for the development of the three foregoing kinds 
of habits. The noetic learning consists of the habits and skills of 
acquiring knowledge that involve the ability to use symbols, to 
study, and to do research. They are tools for learning facts and 
principles, rather than the facts and principles themselves, that con- 


stitute systematic bodies of knowledge. 
There are two kinds of habits and skills of using knowledge—the 


theoretical, in which knowledge from many sources is used to 
understand a social problem, and the practical, in which personal 
discussions must be engaged in. The habits and skills of enjoyment 
consist in the ability to realize on the high level such positive values 
as the tendency to enjoy literature, art, music, friendship, and 
recreation. 

In designing a curriculum for the purpose of fostering these three 
types of intellectual habits, neither the traditional subject organiza- 
tion nor the problem-centered organization is adequate. The subject 
Matter as organized into systematic patterns constituting the school 
Subjects is irrelevant to the interests and needs of the pupils. Learn- 
Ing is not adequately retained under the conditions of poor motiva- 
ton that prevail. The hope of the proponents of subject organization 
that mere memory skills are transformed in the light of thought has 
Not been realized. Furthermore, the subjects are compartmentalized 
and isolated from one another, the logical organization required in 
learning is psychologically unsound, and problems recognized as 
Socially important do not fit into the system of fixed subjects. 

The problem-centered curricular organization 1s rejected because 
the problems selected need not require adequate knowledge or the 
Use of scientific method. Moreover, what is learned in such problems 
Could just as well be Jearned outside the school. Furthermore, it is 
Practically impossible for pupils without a background in the various 
branches ‘of knowledge to secure the facts and principles required 
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in the solution of problems (those properly considered school prob- 
lems) when they are needed by raiding authoritative sources 1n 
the various fields.® . 

In indicating the practical implications of the self-perfection 
theory, Broudy is primarily interested in general rather than spe- 
cialized education. For him “general education is that educe or 
which presumably every man as man should have, as distinguishe 
from specialized education which some men need by virtue of some 
function that they, but not all individuals, perform.” He distin- 
guishes three meanings of general education: “(1) a common La 
gram of studies, or (2) a program of studies that are widely 
applicable because of their general or abstract nature, or G) a 
program of studies or activities that all the citizens will find geta 
For him it is impossible to find “any set of studies that everybody 
both ought to know and can master.” 19 

As a more promising approach he proposes “to seek out thre 
forms of intelligent behavior that are found in all men.” For him 
general education consists of these forms “rather than any particular 
set of studies.” To be adequate, general education “has to be grans 
lated into the most universal elements of human behavior” that “we 
can recognize in the classroom.” The elements that meet both ee 
requirements are “habits of acquiring, using, and enjoying ner 
edge.” Habit as conceived in any of these three categories is high y 
flexible but at the same time “has an element of fixity that distin- 
guishes it from rational reflection.” 1 It is a unity of form which 3s 
general and of content which is particular. S 

Only the more important habits of each type can here be ma 
tioned. Of those that have to do with acquiring knowledge Brou y 
emphasizes linguistic symbols and skills, mathematical symbols, Ea 
tistic symbols, habits of study, and research skills. Of those thet 
have to do with using knowledge to solve problems, he emphasize 
analytical thinking, deliberative skills, and evaluational habits. 7 
those that have to do with enjoying or using knowledge imagina- 
tively for creative and appreciative activities, he emphasizes imagina 
tion, appreciation, and creativity. 12 


9 Ibid. (1st edition), pp. 147-156; (2nd edition), pp. 285-291. 
10 Ibid. (2nd edition), pp. 292-294. 
11 Ibid. 


12 Ibid., pp. 295-309. 
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SUBJECT MATTER. Broudy’s conception of the curriculum as 
classroom activities devoted to the formation of habits of acquiring 
and using knowledge reflectively and imaginatively, and the fact 
that such habits involve particular content as well as general form 
raise the problem of selecting and organizing subject matter. 
Through a technical analysis too detailed to be repeated here, 
Broudy concludes that three kinds of subject matter are desirable 
at each educational level from the first grade through the secondary 
school: the natural sciences, including chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics; the social sciences, including history, political science, 
economics, and social philosophy; and the classics, including samples 
of philosophy, religion, and the fine arts. In order to perfect the 
skills and habits of “using knowledge instrumentally,” problem 
courses are provided. In order to provide for the personal interests 
of students, guidance is included not as a form of therapy but as a 
means of keeping the healthy soul healthy. f 

Any apparent neglect of such matters as physical, safety, and 
character education, clubs, athletics, orchestras, and bands does not 
mean that they are unimportant. It means only “that insofar as 
health, safety, and character are affected by knowledge and the 
habits of acquiring, using, and enjoying it are concerned, they are 
in the curriculum.” Athletics, games, band performances, and the 
like may be carried on at the school, but they are considered a part 
of the informal rather than formal education. Some provision for 
the study of foreign languages is made in symbolic skills, but its 
place in general education remains an unsolved problem. ** 

As for special education, it seems fair to say that, with the prob- 
able advance in technology and the apparent economy of abundance, 
“general education conceived as the habits of acquiring, using, and 
enjoying truth—if really formed—constitutes a surprising proportion 
of what is prescribed for specialized training even on the upper 
levels of professional schools.” Although special education is indis- 
pensable in our society, “it need not be begun so early or emphasized 
so much in secondary schooling as has been thought necessary. 

GENERAL METHOD. As to method as a feature of curriculum de- 
velopment, the self-perfectionist, like proponents of other educa- 
tional theories, makes a distinction between the general method of 


38 Ihid. . 320-332. 
ua PP 
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learning and the general method of teaching, which latter he calls 
the “strategy of teaching.” In keeping with the theory of knowledge 
developed by the classical realists, the self-perfectionist emphasizes 
four aspects of the learning process: perceptual reorganization, con- 
ceptual attainment, abstraction, and insight. For more detailed 
consideration of these different aspects of learning conceived as 
acquiring knowledge, the reader should consult the method of 
knowing as defined by Broudy and John Wild. (Sce References on 
PP- 514-515). Broudy distinguishes six phases of the teaching-learn- 
ing process: motivation, presentation, trial response, insight, mastery, 
and testing. 

1. Motivation is dependent on the interests and concerns of the 
student, which in the last analysis are symptoms of his deeper and 
more pervasive tendencies toward self-determination, self-realiza- 
tion, and self-integration. Motivation may be either intrinsic OY 
extrinsic: both are necessary and desirable. Intrinsic motivation fa- 
cilitates learning but is not always sufficient, and extrinsic motiva- 
tion, without which self-discipline is impossible, is a necessity. 

2. Presentation means presenting the learning task in whatever 
Way seems most promising, considering the outcomes expected. 
Since the main objective of the presentation is “to make the pupil 
ready to carry out instructions,” it is essential that he understan 
what is asked of him and what a satisfactory response will be like. 
The presentation should be continued “until the pupil has under- 
stood the requirements of the task.” 

3. Through trial response, which may take many forms, the 
pupil, with the help of the teacher, acquires “a model of the correct 
response. He not only knows that it is right, but he has the feeling 
of the rightness as well, or what may be called insight.” Trial per- 
formance under the direction of the teacher continues until the 
pupil acquires this knowledge and insight. 

4. In insight the learner forms a judgment “as to whether the 
response has been adequate.” Conscious learning requires that the 
pupil “become aware of the pattern that constitutes the right Sa 
sponse.” To assist in thus becoming aware is the function of 19 
struction. Teaching is partly “the disclosure of complex and hidden 


15 Ibid., pp. 340-347. 
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patterns that are not easily accessible to the pupil,” and partly the 
improvement of learning through helping him get “an insight into 
sub-patterns within a larger pattern already apprehended” or an 
insight into a “larger pattern that will include smaller patterns that 
have already been apprehended separately.” 

5 Mastery completes the dynamic tendency to incorporate a 
piece of learning into habit. It “makes the successful performance 
efficient and reliable” and thus leaves the learner “free to think 
about the variables in the situations that call for judgment.” 

6. In testing, which completes the teaching act, the pupil is 
asked to “perform the Jearned’ task” without clues or aids. “This 


‘pay off’ trial is more potent in shaping the pupil’s learning than 
ugh it he finds the reward of his efforts. 


anything else” because thro 
n.16 


Through its tests the true aims of the school are know 

Commenting further on the problem of method, Broudy adds 
that insight and mastery as previously defined are the objectives of 
“teaching method.” The means for achieving insight can be charac- 
terized as “matching learning readiness of the pupil with cognitive 
or noetic demands of the task.” Consequently, “instruments for 
Measuring learning readiness” and “cognitive demands for the learn- 
ing tasks” are necessary." 

In the light of the principles of insight and mastery, the Socratic 
and the medieval disputation method, he says, are suited to 
the apprehension “of the pattern of meanings or the pattern that 
concepts and ideas fall into when connected by certain logical re- 
lations. . . . The dialectical or questioning method is, therefore, 
relevant and useful whenever the teaching task is to apprehend idea- 
patterns, relations among meanings, and concepts.” The Jesuit 
method did very well what it set out to do: namely, “to perfect the 
symbolic skills and reinforce certain moral and religious attitudes.” 
Even memorizing and lecturing have a place in learning and teaching 
when confined to their proper function. The same 1s true of the 
activity method, which is “suitable for the lower reaches of mental 
age, the beginning phases of all instruction,” and peal for 
general personality traits. It may be the most reliable means of mo- 
tivation “even when noetic insights are the objective, but the “same 


16 Ibid. 
17 Ibid., pp. 348-352- 
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cannot be said for it in the domain of mastery.” 

By way of conclusion Broudy points out that “methods must re- 
main plural for the time being at least. The teacher should be able 
to use all of them as the objectives shift from one type of pattern 
to another.” Roughly speaking, it may be said that “where a school 
is devoted to one type of method, it is probably neglecting certain 
types of pattern formation.” Apparently such generalizations as the 
foregoing mean that not only specific devices and techniques but 
even competing general methods of learning and teaching are to 
be used in the six phases of the teaching-learning process as Broudy 
has defined them.® The only other alternative seems to be that his 


methods analysis is to be taken as coordinate with other available 
patterns. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


As in other educational theories, the function of school adminis- 
tration is to provide conditions that will promote the realization of 
the prescribed ends of education. Broudy is primarily concerned 
with the central problems of organization rather than with specific 
devices and techniques. For him, therefore, organization of the 
educational system includes most of what is important in school 
administration. In its various aspects it affects the curriculum con- 
ceived as the classroom experiences of the student, and thus affects 
the progress of the individual toward self-perfection. The problem 
of organization might be merely administrative in a completely 
integrated society with a completely integrated view of the good 
life, but in a divided culture such as ours “a philosophy of educa- 
tion must at least indicate the principles of organization.” ao 

As a basis of orientation in the consideration of more detailed 
problems Broudy adopts three guiding principles, “In whatever 
way we finally decide to divide the task, certain principles wi 
guide the division. First, that each part contribute to the final out 
come. Second, that it does not duplicate the contribution of any 
other part. Third, that the contribution of one element does "°F 
frustrate or cancel out the contribution of any other.” 7° 


18 [bid. 


19 bid. (1st edition), pp. 240-241; iti 
aie (ist edition) pP- 240-241; (2nd edition), P- 356. 
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of remedial or supplementary work in the skills,” or “some ine 
homogeneous grouping so that diagnostic teaching can be applie 
to groups instead of to individuals.” 23 7 : 

He considers the latter method the more promising. Referring to 
it he says: “The relaxing of the grade system in the elementary 
school to enable the child to work with a group of his own ability 
at all times, regardless of the chronological age of his eena 
would accomplish this even in relatively small schools.” If the pup! 
is shifted when he falls out of step with his group, “even con- 
scientious parents” can be prevented from “comparing their heirs 
with other children.” Broudy continues, “By this method of organ- 
ization, the pupil could work in optimum groupings until he reaches 
adolescence.” In a school thus organized “there would be no re- 
tardation, and acceleration would mean the kind of enriched pro- 
gram that schoolmen talk so frequently about but rarely manage tO 
furnish the bright child. As the work of the school becomes more 
diversified into subjects, it would not be unusual for a pupil “ 
work with different groups in art, spelling, reading, and arithmetic. 
Under such a plan of organization, “in effect, a child would enter 
the elementary school . . . whenever he was ready” and remain un 
the beginning of adolescence. “He would not have to be in any 
grade at any particular time, and in time the grades would disappea* 
from sheer uselessness.” In spite of the administrative difficulties 107 


volved, they are not beyond the ingenuity of the “American schoo 
administrator.” 


For Broudy, any particular kind of school organization is 4 means 
and not an end in itself. Whatever form it may take, “the outcomes 
of the elementary school should be a solid beginning in the habits 
of acquiring, using, and enjoying knowledge.” It “can never abandon 
its central responsibility for the symbolic skills;? but “modern cut 
ricula will look to it increasingly as the place where the cognitive 
and evaluational styles of life are shaped by instruction.” ** 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. According to Broudy, the secondary 
school, which may more accurately be called the adolescent sch? 
ideally should commence with the begi 


nning of adolescence an 
end with the completion of general edu 


cation, 


23 Ibid., Pp- 360-362. 
24 Ibid. 
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General education, for which the secondary school is responsible, 
may vary in length in different communities and for different in- 
dividuals. Much depends upon the support of the community, the 
ability of the student to profit from it, and the necessity for him to 
begin specialization. “A minimum of three or four years” and “a 
maximum of six years,” though arbitrary figures, seem satisfactory 
from the angle of pupils and teachers as well as from the standpoint 


of the educational system. The secondary school has the task of 
ills begun in the elementary school and 


“to ways in which human achievements 
be systematized, integrated, used, and 


perfecting the symbolic sk 
of introducing the student 
in the arts and sciences can 
enjoyed.” 

The secondary school and general education as conceived by the 
self-perfectionist can have only one curriculum (in the administra- 
tive sense) for all. Differentiation of curricula and schools and so- 


cialization have no place in secondary education. The only variation 
in the proposed single-track program is based on differences in pu- 
ruction by their learning 


pil readiness. “If grouping pupils for inst 
readiness for a given area of study is sound for the elementary 
pupil, it is no less so for the secondary school.” = 

The curriculum design for the secondary school is a uniform one- 
track system based upon a six-year elementary school. For purposes 
of discussion, the program may be roughly divided into two parts 
which in practice are closely related. The first part consists of four 
general types of subjects, courses, Or studies; those devoted to the 
acquisition of symbolic skills—language, mathematics, and py sci- 
entific subjects—physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, an g 
ology; developmental studies—the cosmos and man, societies an 
institutions, and mankind and culture; integrative and sustaining 
studies—classics, samples of literature, paintings, musical composi- 
tions, and dramas. The content of each subject in each general field 
would be organized on six levels of thinking. The second part con- 
sists of the problem courses, one for each level of thinking; and 


guidance at all Jevels.*° 
Apparently this analysis means t 
one subject in each group each year, an 


hat a student would take at least 
d one problem course de- 


25 Tid. , 
26 Ibid. (1st edition), p- 2035 (2nd edition), pp- 362-364. 
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signed to provide for practical application of the knowledge ac- 
quired in the systematic subject-matter courses. The guidance 
program at each level serves both an administrative and a curricular 
function. In a sense it is the integrator of the whole curriculum 
insofar as it can be integrated. For the individual it provides an 
opportunity “to practice the habits of enlightened self-analysis and 
the use of knowledge in his value decisions.” 

Such a design, Broudy points out, “is at present out of the ques- 
tion” because it “presupposes a uniform curriculum and careful 
gradation of materials on some rational basis,” and “neither of these 
conditions is satisfied in our present high school.” But there is still 
hope that it can in time be applied. Success depends upon how well 
the six levels are graded with respect to both quantity of content 
and “the theoretical level at which a subject is studied.” It also 
depends on the pupil’s finding his appropriate achievement rate 
with the assistance of modern testing techniques. It further depends 
on the cooperation of testing and guidance in determining when an 
individual “can no longer profit from instruction on any Jevel in 
any area,” °7 

The self-perfectionist does not expect his design for secondary 
education to satisfy the needs of all American adolescents. It does 
not attempt to provide for the “non-academic youth” to whom the 
conventional high school devotes considerable attention, oF for the 
personal and social needs of the more scholarly and academic group: 
The self-perfectionist recognizes the importance of such person 


and social concerns, but to provide for them is the function ° 
other institutions. 


citizenship training for which the faculty of the high school is r 
less ill prepared than the faculty of the reconstructed school wOY d 
be. The faculty of the adjustatorium, on the other hand, “wou 


27 Ibid. 
28 Ibid. (2nd edition), p. 366. 
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have the training and outlook of guidance counselors, social work- 
ers, psychiatrists,” etc. They should be “gifted adults who like youth 
and are liked by them.” 
. The adjustatorium would not be, therefore, a school as we know 
it. “Its objective would not be instruction, but rather to establish 
an adolescent community in which preliminary trials in the race of 
life can be run.” The adjustatorium “certainly would do some ad- 
olescents a lot of good and all adolescents some good.” But more 
important still is that “it would leave the secondary school to do 
its own job of general education. . . . Attendance at such an in- 
stitution might be required of all youth before entering post- 
secondary education or the labor market.” Civic work at the 
adjustatorium “could help to bridge the gap between adolescence 
and adulthood” without arousing economic resistance.*® 

POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION. Under post-secondary education the 
self-perfectionist includes not only the college and the university, 
usually called higher education, but also provision for technical 
education, preparation of teachers, and adult education. All forms 
of post-secondary education are specialized and diversified in con- 
tent as contrasted with secondary education. The post-secondary 
schools are designed to serve the interests or needs of three different 
groups: those preparing for one of the learned professions requiring 
further general education; those preparing for vocational and tech- 
nical occupations not requiring further general education; and 
adults having one or more of these needs.*° 

The college could be expected to meet the needs of the first group. 
Perhaps some colleges should serve as boarding schools rather than 
as institutions for research and scholarship. But most colleges should 
become preprofessional schools, most of which will be liberal arts 
divisions of universities. “This type of college should not give gen- 
eral education or practice in the habits of acquiring, using, and 
enjoying knowledge.” The program should be confined to res 
or organized bodies of knowledge,” to be studied as specialties. 
From these studies “each professional school in the university 
Should select the prerequisites for admission to its own program. 
The curricula of the professional schools would thus determine the 


curriculum of the college whose function is to provide preparation 
29 Ibid, 


30 Ibid., pp. 367-371- 
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for admission to them. The trend toward a broader intellectual base 
of professional training already established would shape the trend 
of the preprofessional college. In these colleges “the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Science would be a preprofessional degree” 
qualifying its possessor to enter a professional school or depart- 
ment. 

Another kind of post-secondary technical school would be de- 
signed to meet the needs of an increasing number of young people 
“who could profit from some kind of post-secondary schooling 
other than a preprofessional college.” Any objection that this pro- 
posal is undemocratic is not convincing “since it is not limited by 
birth, class, or economic status.” 31 

The function of the university as an aggregation of graduate 
schools is to provide instruction in “the most advanced and spe- 
cialized phases of knowledge and skill” on the one hand, and “the 
discovery of knowledge” on the other. The problem to be faced by 
the university of the future is the proper relation between these 
functions. To combine them apparently means that one or the other 
will suffer, but to separate them raises a problem of where basic 
research would be done, for both business and government are in- 
terested primarily in their own problems and not in basic research 
itself. Therefore, “until our society is willing and able to support a 
special group of its citizens to conduct research in the genuine spirit 
of research,” the best compromise is for the university to “include 
as part of its primary function the search for and dissemination of 
truth as such.” 82 

Since the educational design proposed in consistency with the 
self-perfection theory depends upon the quality of the teachers 
available, something must be said about teacher education. Broudy 
says, the high-gradeness—so far as it can be deliberately produced 
sis a product of (1) general education; (2) the science of teaching 
as contained in educational theory, and (3) the skillful practice of 
the art in some kind of apprenticeship in actual teaching.” The 
four-year teachers college is now standard and the five-year prO- 
gram is in the making. Teacher preparation may therefore properly 
be required as specialized education for a profession. Institutions 


31 Jbid. 
32 Ibid., pp. 271-275. 
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for teacher education should therefore organize their work as do 
other specialized schools. 

The program should include “prescribed selected preprofessional 
work in general areas of knowledge as prerequisites to educational 
theory and practice,” and a body of professional knowledge that 
“is unique in its selection, organization, and application.” The pre- 
professional work would not be concerned with general education 
but with specialized areas of knowledge. The professional work 
would be organized in terms of educational problems constituting 
educational theory. When broken down into the various dimensions 
in which they can be studied, four types of problems would result: 
those having to do with “aims and policy, curriculum, organization 
and administration, teaching-learning.” Stated in another way, they 
would be “psychological, historical, sociological, philosophical, tech- 
nical, and clinical.” 3 

If the general education of all the people were adequate, they 
would have “learned to learn,” and adult education would be only 
self-education because they would be prepared to continue their 
own education. Since such an ideal lies in the distant future, the 
different kinds of adult education are now as diverse as the needs 
of the people. Little can be done aside from “making adult educa- 
tion compulsory,” except to make present opportunities available to 
all adults.3! ` 


THE BASIC-EDUCATION THEORY 


The Council for Basic Education apparently best represents the 
principal educational doctrines of what is generally known as new 
Conservatism. The most systematic statement of the educational beliefs 
of the Council, and apparently of the new conserva ji 
volume entitled The Case for Basic Education.?” Therefore, their 
conception of education may properly be called the basic-education 
theory, It may be that, in the last analysis, the new conservatives 
have nothing significant to add to the philosophical beliefs and ed- 


ervatives, is found in a 


33 Ibid., 371-375- 


34 Ibid., pp. 377, 378 - 
35 From Te tue for Basic Education, edited by James D. Koerner, Copy- 
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ittle, Brown and Company. 
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ucational doctrines thus far systematically stated in explanation of 
the self-perfection theory. 

Nevertheless, the so-called basic-education theory is included here 
as a recognition of an effort on the part of scholars outside the 
field of professional education to introduce some kind of order in 
the positive and constructive educational beliefs of academic spe- 
cialists, who have said so much about the defects of current school 
practices and principles and offered so little in the way of construc- 
tive principles and concrete proposals for improvement, Its inclusion 
may bring to the attention of students of professional education the 
most constructive thinking of its proponents, who in turn may be 
stimulated to make systematic statements of their educational beliefs 
and their philosophical asumptions in order to render the basic- 
education theory comparable with others. It may pave the way 
for acquainting members and prospective members of the teaching 
profession with the foundations and implications of a way of think- 
ing about education that enables it to be critically considered 0n 
its own merits. 

Some of the most important educational beliefs recognized by 


proponents of the basic-education theory are stated by Clifton 
Fadiman as follows: 


1. Men desire to know and to transmit almost all kinds of matters. 
2. This chaos of matters they have organized into a hierarchy of studies. 


3. They have selected certain areas of knowledge that can and should 
be taught to the exclusion of others, 

4. There are two kinds of sub 
those that do not. 

5- The subjects with generative power consist of those matters which, 
when once learned, enable the student to learn all matters of the othe 

kind. 


à ; d 
jects—those that have generative power an 


6. These generative subjects constitute the content of basic education. 


7- Among them are those subjects that deal with language, whether OF 


not one’s own; forms, figures, and numbers; the laws of natures 
past; and the shape and behavior of the earth, 


8. A knowledge of the fundamental aspects of these subjects enabl 


? 2 i- 
to learn their more specialized aspects and also the minor, self-ter™ 
nating subjects,36 


es one 


36 Clifton Fadiman, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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Philosophical Foundations 


ie wae authors of The Case for Basic Education nor any 
Sachets he a conservatives state their beliefs about reality, 
ee Be, an value systematically, as do the advocates of other 
: cational theories. Consequently, our account of the philosophical 
oundations of the basic-education theory must rely on what can be 
gleaned from widely scattered literature dealing with a variety of 
CER what can be found in The Case for Basic Education, and 
rtain studies that have been made of conservative beliefs in 
general. 
is a tie aor of The Case for Basic Education, any philosophy 
eam ee faith by which men live rather than a system of 
Sosi rable beliefs; but they acknowledge the necessity of philo- 
phical assumptions in the development and application of any 
P urarianal theory. They state their own assumptions in terms of 
pelisi about the power and nature of man. They reject the con- 
ntion of those who assume that the nature of man “is essentially 
anal, that his powers lie largely in the area of social and biological 
aptation; and that his reason for existence 1S either unknowable... 


o z 3 as 
r a form of self-delusion.” They subscribe to the position “that 
ational; and that his reason for ex- 


A ? : 
an s nature is both animal and ra 
tence is somehow bound up with the fullest possible evolution of 


his mental and spiritual capacities.” Fadiman professes to live by this 
Philosophy, and the other authors “proclaim” it as the faith by which 
they live and by which Western civilization itself lives.7 
ee a literature of the new conservatives over the last ten years, 
Ed, uding representative books, The Bulletin of the Council for Basic 
— and numerous articles in The Modern Age and The Na- 
Sane} eview, many statements of general belief may be found that 
Pits ement that of Fadiman. A survey of the literature reveals some- 
ee about new conservatism as a movement and some of the 
ved principles of its leaders. 
The new conservatism embodies aspec 
Which has disappeared as a distinct and articu 
ciples of the classical and Christian traditions, ot 


ts of the new humanism, 
late movement, prin- 
her related ideas not 


7 Ibid., pp. 3, 4- 
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previously classified, and presuppositions of the movement for basic 
education. The new conservatives look to Edmund Burke as their 
source of inspiration in much the same manner as the new humanists 
looked to Irving Babbitt. The new conservatives agree with the new 
humanists (the Babbitt group) and with the new intellectuals (the 
Hutchins group) in their rejection of naturalism, idealistic liberal- 
ism, and “Progressivism” in public education. The new conservatism 
consists of a body of general beliefs distinguishable from other move- 
ments to which it is historically and logically related. 

Apparently many of the younger humanists, recent followers of 
Edmund Burke, and many others dissatisfied with the principles and 
practices of public education are engaged in a concerted movement, 
which in its more philosophical aspects may properly be designated 
as new conservatism and in its educational aspects as the basic-educa- 
tion theory. The evidence seems ample to justify associating the 
movement for basic education with new conservatism. Among the 
officers and directors of the Council for Basic Education are both 
new conservatives and new humanists. Whatever may be the differ- 
ence between the new conservatives and the contemporary new 
humanists on the one hand and the Council for Basic Education 0D 
the other, they are all opposed to political liberalism, educational 
progressivism, and philosophical naturalism. Unlike the earlier hu- 
manists, most of the contemporary new humanists include religion 
as an indispensable factor of their theory of education and the goo 
life. They are engaged in a cooperative effort to reestablish human 
culture, including education, on the basis of principles which for 
them our past civilization in the West has exemplified. 

Although conservatives have always found support in the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle, the new conservatives emphasize their alle- 
giance to the principles developed by Edmund Burke. They find 
inspiration in Plato’s threefold classification of men analogous f° 
gold, silver, and iron and in Aristotle’s distinction between men 45 
those born to be rulers and those born to be subjects. But they find 
their main support in the writings of Burke, whom they quote wit 
approval. , 

Some representative quotations are: “It would be hard to point 
out any error more truly subversive of all the order and beauty, o 
all the peace and happiness of human society than the position that 
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an 
i ape feadar have a right to make what laws they please.” “A 
ae resi 5 pke generally the result of a selfish temper and 
Pera Sn citi Ve ae afraid to put men to live and trade each 
todle ta pet sone = of reason; because we suspect that the 
Davai E E a He , and that the individuals would do better 
ages,” as ‘ he general bank and capital of nations and of 
N as rather extended study of new conservatism, Herbert 
ky finds that its advocates are direct intellectual descendants 


of Burke. He says: 


In spi 
n spite of the differe , PER 
ciples, na he differences, there is astonishing agreement among the dis- 
Sy a many disi e 5 
characteristic, pan disinterested scholars as well, that the following are 
stic, if not quintessential elements of the conservative outlook: 


‘governed more by emotion 
unreason, and the urge 
ivilized behavior’ (Ros- 
lined to 


(a ; 
ae creature of appetite and will, 
to violence ha (Kirk), in whom ‘wickedness, 
siter), He ig ne always behind the curtain of c 
lceHee and a fallen creature, doomed to imperfections, and inc 

and anarchy. 
) and made legitimate by 
ndation of civil society’ 
st his own evil impulses. 


(2 Se a 
hast is ruled by ‘divine intent’ (Kirk 
tiie oe Religion ‘ig the fou 
(3) So 2 ‘ and is man’s ultimate defense again: 
ong oil siai —_ plural, inordinately complex, the product of a 
Vious histori i evolution, embodying the accumulated wisdom of pre- 
Survived Cee ages. There is a presumption 1n favor of whatever has 
and fo ordeal of history, and of any institution that has been tried 
und to work. 
ndlessly proliferated 
be cast away lightly 
sters and calcu- 
hich gives rise 


ae 

and man's traditional inheritance is rich, grand, ¢ 
n favor px deserving of veneration, and not to be c 
ators? (Burks e narrow uniformity preached by ‘sophi 
to the theo. Ke). Theory is to be distrusted since reason, W 
(5) Cha Ty, is a deceptive, shallow, and limited instrument. 

i ness it ig must therefore be resisted and the injunction heeded that 
Shaw) I it is necessary not to change’ (Hearn- 
tion more often than it is a 


torch a 


1s necessary to change, 
pmevation “s a devouring conflagra 

in progress’ (Kirk). 
and ener Beck, “The Social and Educational Philosophy of New Humanism 
sopby of ‘onservatism,” Proceedings of the 16th Annual Meeting of the Phi- 
ucation Society, April 10-13, 196% PP- ae 
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aturally unequal, and society requires ‘orders and classes 
a Dead of all. All oi at levelling are futile and lead r ae 
(Kirk and Rossiter), for they violate the natural hierarchy an 7 = E 
man’s ‘longing for leadership’. The superior classes must be : = n 
differentiate themselves and to have a hand in the direction of the o 
balancing the numerical superiority of the inferior classes. 


(7) Order, authority, and community are the primary Aciense e 
the impulse to violence and anarchy. The superiority of duties over rights 
and the need to strengthen the stabilizing institutions of society, especially 
the church, the family, and above all, private property.*® 


From the items culled from the writings of new conservatives 
supplemented by items from other scales, McClosky and eS 
ates developed the following scale by which conservatives might 
distinguished from liberals: 4° 


PERCENT AGREE 


Extreme 
Liberals Conservatives 
BELIEFS (N=258) (N=282) 
Duties are more important than rights. 32% 63% 
The world is too complicated to be un- 
derstood by anyone but experts. 26 51 
You can’t change human nature. 30 73 


People are getting soft and weak from 
so much coddling and babying. 31 68 
The heart is as good a guide as the head. 


22 58 
We have to teach children that all men 
are created equal, but almost every- 
one knows that some are better than 
others, 35 74 
No matter what the people think, a few 
people will always run things anyway. 33 63 
Few people really know what is in their 
best interest in the long run. 43 77 


3 itical 
89 Herbert McClosky, “Conservatism and Personality,” American palpa 
Science Review, 52:27-45, 


March 1958, pp. 30-31. 
40 Ibid., p. 33. ton Eee a 
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On the basis of the foregoing analyses and evidence, a fair state- 
ment of the general belicfs of the new conservatives may be sum- 
marized. as follows: 


1. Human nature includes feeling, impulse, and desire as well as intellect, 
involving reason and will. It cannot be changed. 


2. The world is so complicated and complex that A cannot be understood 
except by specialists in the different fields. Therefore, the rank and fle 
should look to experts and research scholars for knowledge of the physi- 
cal, biological, and cultural background of human experience. 


3. The ends or values that control the lives of men are embodied in the 
cultural heritage rather than in the innate tendencies and dispositions of 
the individual. Embodied in the cultural heritage of our Western civili- 
zation are emotional, moral, and religious factors that are no less signifi- 
cant than scientific knowledge. 


4. Psychologically, people are inherently different. Most of them are by 
nature capable of achieving the understanding, appreciation, and skill in- 
dispensable to the good life. But only a limited minority are naturally 
capable of discovery, creativity, and leadership. Most people are so con- 
stituted by nature that they have to rely on the especially endowed for 
their standards of direction. 

5. The standards of direction are disclosures not only of the intellect 
and reason but also of feeling and other nonintellectual powers. Reliance 
on the scientific method is necessary in some fields and reliance on other 


methods is necessary in other fields. 


Of course, some educational philosophers will find such a state- 
ment of philosophical assumptions inadequate, but this account as 
Siven here is only reportorial. No attempt has been made to analyze 
the philosophical presuppositions implicit in the foregoing statements 
of beliefs. The available evidence is not sufficient to justify such 
analysis. In the absence of the new conservatives’ own formulation, 
any inference as to what their beliefs about reality, knowledge, and 
value might be would be highly speculative and probably misleading. 
It is the responsibility not of the reporter but of the proponents of 
the basic-education theory and the supporting new conservatism to 
render the philosophical foundations of their educational doctrines 
Comparable to those of other educational theories. 
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Implications and Applications 


The new conservatives, proponents of the basic-education theory, 
like proponents of other theories of education and the good life, 
are interested in the improvement of school practices. Also like pro- 
ponents of other theories, in the early stages they have given more 
attention to exposing the alleged inadequacies of other theories, as 
exemplified in school policies and programs, than to implementing 
their own theory. Consequently, it is easier to determine what they 
definitely oppose than what they specifically advocate. Perhaps the 
best approach to an understanding of the implications and applica- 
tions of their theory is to begin with their objections. 

These objections are related to practically all features of school 
practice. With respect to curriculum development, they reject the 
implications of the “life adjustment conception.” They also reject 
the idea of the comprehensive secondary school, which for them 
hinders rather than promotes the concentration of students on the 
basic subjects. They are opposed to the elective system at any edu- 
cational level. They think students are not qualified to decide what 
subjects to study or how they should be studied. They do not be- 
lieve in the equality of subjects because only certain ones provide 
for the development of “generative power” which basic education 
involves. They object to the practice of spending school time On 
sports and extracurricular activities, They condemn the great books 
idea as developed by the Hutchins group. They would disapprove 
of standards of achievement not challenging to good students. They 
do not condone the tendency to promote students merely on the 
basis of attendance. They do not, as a rule, approve of professional 
education as a requirement for teaching or educational leadership- 

For an understanding of the positive and constructive implications 
of the basic-education theory for school practice, we must rely 07 
the reports of projects sponsored by the Council for Basic Education 
and inferences from educational comments of new conservatives i” 
various connections. The Case for Basic Education, which has al- 
ready been published, is a report of one such project. Some of the 
new conservatives have published critical analyses of the educationa 
situation and also expressed their views on education whenever they 
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seemed relevant in the discussion of other subjects. 

The proponents of the basic-subjects theory of education recog- 
nize the importance of two kinds of educational values or aims— 
general personality traits and subject matter goals. The criteria of 
personality traits to be cultivated are to be found in the classical and 
Christian virtues of our Western civilization. The subject matter 
goals are to be found in the basic subjects. They are not only “the 
subjects that Western civilization has up to very recent times con- 
sidered basic,” but they are the subjects that “are sanctioned by their 
Own intrinsic value,” which lies primarily in their “generative 
power.” Only those subjects have this power whose content, once 
mastered, enables the student to learn all other matters that cannot 
primarily be considered school subjects. Although the school should 
share responsibility with other social institutions for the cultivation 
of general personality traits, its main function is to provide instruc- 
tion in the basic subjects. 

The authors of The Case for Basic Education have classified the 
basic subjects into two groups—the required and the elective; and 
they have discussed the twelve to be required and the four desirable 
as electives. The required subjects are citizenship, American history, 
European and world history, geography, composition, literature, 
classical languages, modern languages, mathematics, biology, chem- 
istry, and physics. The illustrative elective subjects are art, music, 
philosophy, and speech. A recognized scholar has reviewed the con- 
tent and goals of each subject considered in the light of the general 
principles to which he and other new conservatives subscribe. One 
chapter is devoted to each of the different subjects. As a rule, the 
author gives the reason for including the subject, the content, and 
the goals that should be reached by the end of the twelfth year. 
With the possible exception of philosophy and speech proposed as 
electives, the reader will probably find in the analysis of the subjects 
very little that is really different and new or to which the proponents 
of any theory would object. Still, in spite of occasional undocumented 
slurs at advocates of other theories, the book represents the propo- 
nents of the basic-education theory at their best and therefore merits 
at least a brief account of their proposals for the different subjects. 

Speaking for citizenship, George C. S. Benson says that the func- 
tion of the high school for all students is “to turn out graduates who 
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are capable of becoming humane persons as well as responsible, 
voting citizens.” To achieve this goal he proposes (1) a sound 
knowledge of American governmental institutions and the basic pre- 
suppositions that underlie them; and (2) perspective and mental 
training which literature, composition, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, and political science can give.*t 

In connection with history, Ray Allen Billington observes that 
“history is a compass that guides man into the future, and when the 
future is as troubled as that beyond our present horizons, such a 
compass is badly needed... . As a mental discipline the study of 
American history (1) trains students in analytical and objective 
thinking; (2) broadens their horizons by adding the time dimension; 
and (3) introduces them to a knowledge of a variety of academic 
subjects that expand their vistas and increase their social uscful- 
ness.” #2 With special reference to American history he says: 


Its role . . . is fivefold: (1) it develops a sense of perspective that allows 
more intelligent political decision-making; (2) it creates a sense of identity 
with the past that deepens national loyalties; (3) it provides citizens with 
the practical knowledge necessary to function intelligently at the pollss 
(4) it endows them with a love for learning that continues to operate long 
after the schooling experience is over; and (5) it equips them with the 
information and tolerance necessary in a day when policy-making ere 
no longer be viewed solely in national terms.4% 


Of European world history Carlton J. H. Hayes says: & „a the 
European past is our American past, the chief factor in our heritage 
and civilization.” Therefore he believes that our schools shoul 
“teach and inculcate in American youth a knowledge and apprec! 
tion of Western civilization as a whole. . .. What is needful of the 
social sciences for the high school student should be integrated with 
courses in history.” 4t There should be, Hayes thinks, three years ° 
European and world history and one year of American history jer 
quired in the high school. 

According to Clyde F. Kohn writing on geography, “It is an ines- 
capable fact of our times that intelligent citizens must become 4 

i George C. S. Benson, The Case for Basic Education, pp. 17-28. 

2R. A. Billington, op. cit., pp. 27, 28. 

48 Ibid, p. 33. 
44C. J. H. Hayes, op. cit., PP- 49, 52. 
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quainted with the character of peoples and places throughout the 
world. ... Such knowledge is necessary not only because of our grow- 
ing political interrelationships but also because of our worldwide busi- 
ness and social interests.” Four of the major geographic ideas that 
should be mastered, he says, are: “I. A Knowledge of the Arrangement 
of Things Over the Face of the Earth. . . . Il. A Knowledge of the 
Spatial Association of Things. . . . III. A Knowledge and Understand- 
ing of Spatial Interactions. . . . IV. A Knowledge and Understand- 
ing of Change.” 4° To be well prepared in the discipline of geography, 
he concludes, students should possess 


a knowledge and understanding (1) of the distribution of significant 
physical and cultural phenomena over the face of the earth, (2) of their 
association within specific areas, and (3) of the vast and complex eco- 
nomic and political interrelations between parts of the earth’s surface. 
They should be informed about the characteristics of the major parts of 
the world, the changes taking place within them, and the role played by 
relative location in their political and economic interrelationships. To 
accomplish these goals, students need to acquire certain map-reading and 
Map-making abilities.4¢ 


About composition Donald R. Tuttle says that, although all are 
agreed that English composition is an indispensable and basic course, 
few recognize its importance and complexity. He sh 
ing well has practical advantages and that it involves more than 
mere skill, It includes the power of creative expression, an under- 
Standing of the minds of the readers and of the linguistic processes 
and rhetorical devices of communication. “A good course in English 
Composition includes, in addition to practice in writing, much read- 
ing; instruction in grammar and usage; rhetoric; and spelling, punc- 
tuation, and mechanics.” #7 In conclusion he says: 


n and women to feel that writing is almost 
and not to feel that to be asked to write a 
And why should we not? 
education, we are en- 
the natural leaders of 


ows that writ- 


We should like our young me! 
as natural for them as talking, 
Teport or a letter was a traumatic experience. 
After providing them with twelve years of public 
titled to expect that good high school graduates, 


45C, F, Kohn, op. cita pp» 63; 695 72s 74- 
46 Ibid., pp. 75-76. EE 
47D. R. Tuttle, op. cit, pp. 89-90- 
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the America that is to be, will feel rightly confident of their ability to 
express their thoughts, knowledge, experience, and emotions in language 
marked by order, clarity, dignity, and force.*8 


In regard to literature Douglas Bush states that “The aim of the 
humanities, of literature, is not to adjust people to life, to the values 
of mass civilization, but to enlighten and disturb them, to inspire 
and strengthen them to adjust life and themselves to the traditional 
ideals of the best minds, the saving remnant of the human race . . .” 49 
Bush then goes on to say, 


In literature, ethical and aesthetic values are inseparably bound up to- 
gether. The great instrument of moral good, said Shelley, is the imagina- 
tion; and poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. In 
literature students find, as countless people have found before them, that 
their problems are not new; and they may find also that writers of an ear- 
lier day had answers that are not out of date but rightly worth pondering. 
Literature of the remote past as well as the present contains... the vision 


of human experience achieved by a great spirit and bodied forth by 4 
great artist.5? 


Gerald F. Else, speaking for the classical languages, says of Latin 
that “the qualities that made it the basic subject in the past are still 
sufficient to make it a basic subject now.” 51 As a basic subject Latin 
is “not merely linguistic or sociopolitical or literary but a fusion of 
the three. Latin has virtues of its own under each of these headings; 
what makes it unique among present-day school subjects is its depth 
and range as a whole.” 52 The student, therefore, should have tw 
to four years of Latin. 

As to Greek, Else thinks that what has been said in regard to Latin 
can also be said of Greek. Therefore, he concludes: “High schools 
which take the good student seriously—and there are going to be 
many more such schools in the next ten years than there were in 
the last ten—ought to consider the possibility of reviving Greek.” 

Speaking for modern languages, Hunter Keklenberger says: 


48 Ibid., p. 105. 

49D. Bush, op. cit., p. 119. 
50 Ibid., p. 120. 

51G, F. Else, op. cit., p- 124. 
52 Ibid., pp. 134-135. 

53 Ibid., p. 137. 
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“Their first and most basic function is to release the student from 
the charmed circle of language and culture in which he has been 
confined from childhood and therefore help him to attain the in- 
tellectual perspective he needs to understand and judge objectively 
both his own language and culture and those of other nations. While 
study of languages is not the only way to achieve these ends, it is 
perhaps the most efficient.” 5+ 

The increasing importance of modern languages is obvious. There- 
fore instruction in at least one foreign language should be required 
for three or four years in a good high school. It is also desirable that 
a beginning in this language should already have been made in the 
elementary grades. 

Steward Scott Cairns emphasizes the importance of mathematics 
as “a tool, a language, and a logical structure.” #5 To be realistic he 


thinks 


We should strive for a condition under which every capable student any- 
where in the country shall have the opportunity, in the public schools, to 
pursue a course of study which will prepare him for a good beginning 
college course in analytic geometry and the calculus. . . . For the able 
Student, even if he plans to terminate his formal education with high 
school, the program recommended for college preparation is far more 
desirable than a terminal course designed to meet the needs of the less 
capable. Even the latter group could well profit by topics selected from 
the same program, if the rate and manner of instruction are appropriately 
adjusted,56 


In regard to biology Sydney S. Greenfield says: “Biological 
Science is an essential part of basic education.” Therefore he insists 
that there should be a comprehensive program of instruction in bio- 
logical science “throughout the grade and high school years. or 

Joel H. Hildebrand contends that chemistry is one of the basic 
Subjects because familiarity with it can make one a better and a wiser 
person. In consequence of the different materials with which it deals, 
“there is a chemistry of the earth, a chemistry of the stars, and a 
chemistry of life.” "8 Moreover, chemistry exemplifies the scientific 


54 H, Keklenberger, op. cit., p. 140. 
55S. S. Cairns, op. cit., p- 155- 

56 Ibid., p. 161. 

57 S, S. Greenfield, op. cit., pp. 170-187. 
58 J. H. Hildebrand, op. cit., p. 189. 
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method. Therefore, everyone should have an elementary acquaint- 
ance with it. 

M. H. Trytten says that the trend of the times requires increasing 
emphasis on science in public education especially on physics, and 
for the general as well as the college-bound student.*® Physics is a 
way of thinking and should be taught as a sequence, making possible 
the inclusion of more than can be packed into a single course at the 
end of the high school program.” 

The authors of the chapters on the electives—art, music, philoso- 
phy, and speech—also emphasize the importance of their specialties. 
Oliver W. Larkin, deploring the sad plight of the visual arts, says: 
“There will be no improvement in this situation until we recognize 
that Rembrandt and Frank Lloyd Wright have been as necessary to 
human progress as Copernicus and Einstein... . The arts must be 
given a chance to play their part in the sharpening of our sensibili- 
ties, the stirring of our imaginations, the illumination of our situa- 
tions and our dilemmas.” 61 


Every high school graduate is thus entitled to have had some ex- 
perience with the “great utterances in stone and pigment... . We 
need a curriculum in which art is no longer a frill, an extra, a fringe 
benefit.” The high school student should have acquired “some ability 
to see and to relate what he sees to the rest of his experience.” ° in 
summarizing, Larkin says: 


. +. the sheer ability to see, to discriminate, to respond wholeheartedly, 
could make the study of art a happy venturesome experience for this hy- 
pothetical youth of eighteen. It could breed impatience with the visual 
ugliness of his environment and with the vulgarity purveyed at present 
by the manufacturers of mass titillation. It could establish that respect for 
artists the lack of which causes American philistines to reject the unfa- 
miliar and the nonconforming. It could establish the place of art in our 
scheme of things, ... as a mighty language in which man’s finest thoughts, 


most compelling visions, most exquisite perceptions have been offered for 
the pleasure and benefit of all.63 


59 M. H. Trytten, op. cit, p. 201. 
co Ibid., p. 206. Ap 
610, W. Larkin, op. cit, p. 212. 
62 Ibid., p. 213. 

683 Ibid., pp. 215-216. 
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Speaking for music, Joseph Kerman declares: “The first thing to 
make clear is that music, properly understood, is not a ‘frill’ but a 
‘basic’ together with mathematics, languages, history, and litera- 
ture. ... The schools should do more than simply teach the student 
how to read, write, and reason. . . . The arts occupy a special, im- 
portant area in what we loosely call our heritage.” Kerman insists, 
however, that music as a subject of basic education is concerned 
with appreciation rather than performance. It can be taught at the 
secondary level in the same terms as imaginative literature. Like 
poetry and painting, the time for music is during adolescence.** 

Douglas N. Morgan considers current proposals for including phi- 
losophy in the high school program. Philosophy, as he conceives it, 
“is at least the rational, systematic inquiry into the meanings of 
certain complex and comprehensive ideas.” Furthermore, since many 
high school students engage in some kind of philosophizing anyway, 
they should be taught to do it well. Just what the content of a course 
in philosophy for superior high school students might comprise 
should be subjected to “serious and intelligent experimentation.” 85 
_ Bower Aly’s proposal for the inclusion of speech as a basic subject 
is unique. In his conception it is essentially different from most sub- 
jects of that name on either the college or high school level. He be- 
gins his discussion of the need for speech by distinguishing two kinds 
of intellectual problems: those that can and those that cannot be 
solved. Solutions to problems of the first type are demonstrable and 
include those of the experimental sciences as well as certain everyday 
problems like finding the shortest way from one place to another. 
Solutions to problems of the second type are not demonstrable: 
they would be those of preference, opinion, and judgment, such as 
levying a new tax, voting for acquittal, deciding to marry. 

Problems of the second type constitute the subject-matter content 
of speech, which Aly considers a basic subject. For centuries the 
schools of the West assumed responsibility for preparing students to 
deal with those problems whose solutions were always contingent 
and relative. One of the recognized functions of the school was “to 
instruct young people in the uses of language, with a view to en- 
abling them to manage as well as they could the pressing human 


64 J, Kerman, op. cit., pp- 217-218. 
65D. N. Morgan, op. Cit., p. 225- 
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problems of contingency, of probability.” 66 Speech was once the 
“core curriculum” of the Occident. 

According to Aly, “the discipline of argument, of persuasion, of 
the systematic consideration of symbolic problems of thought” is 
becoming increasingly important in the modern world, and it is ap- 
parently taught incidentally in connection with other subjects. He 
is convinced, therefore, that speech so conceived should be explicitly 
included in the curriculum of the high school. 

The foregoing abbreviated accounts of the systematic treatment 
of basic subjects is very inadequate. It does, however, suggest the 
approach of the proponents of the basic-cducation theory to the school 
curriculum and paves the way for a few tentative generalizations. 
All good students would be expected to meet authoritative stand- 
ards in the basic subjects. No elective subject would be required of 
all good students. Nevertheless, in the mind of the specialist the 
elective subjects are no less desirable for all students than are the 
required subjects. Although requirements for the elementary school 
are not neglected, each author is primarily concerned with the high 
school curriculum. The aims for each subject are both theoretical 
and practical; that is, each subject is valuable on its own account and 
at the same time serves a directly useful end. Finally, scope and ends 
of the curriculum through the secondary school are fairly explicit. 

Problems of course organization and grade placement are deferred 
for future consideration. But when evidence from other sources is 
also introduced, it may be tentatively concluded that courses OY 
sequences of courses are to be designed in all subjects. Just how 
courses are to be organized, where placed, and how taught are mat- 
ters to be worked out by teachers with the assistance of scholarly 
specialists in the different fields. Details of course organization, ma- 
terials, and methods in the different subjects have not been indicated, 
but the evidence seems to show that there will be few, if any, inte- 
grated courses combining different subjects. The subject matter O 
study will be mainly systematic treatments by recognized authors in 
the various fields. Materials from direct experience will be introduced 
by the teacher for illustrative purposes. Systematic instruction will 
prevail in all subjects at all age levels, 


66 B: Aly, op. cit., p. 232. 
87 [bid., p. 233. 
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So far proponents of the basic-education theory have not proposed 
specific administrative changes. But from the criticism of the public 
schools which they and other new conservatives have made, we may 
draw some suggestions. On the side of school discipline students will 
apparently be expected to observe whatever regulations those in con- 
trol consider necessary for the effective, systematic study of the 
basic subjects. The subject matter required will be arranged in logical 
sequence in the different fields throughout the school system. In 
other words, there will be only one curriculum in the secondary 
school as in the elementary. But some variation by way of electives 
will be provided in the high school although the distinction between 
the general and the college preparatory curriculum will be a thing 
of the past. . 

Specialized courses and specialized curricula, however, will be 
provided at the college level. Although courses in the basic subjects 
common to all curricula will be offered, specialization will be in- 
creasingly emphasized. The college rather than the secondary school 
will be a comprehensive educational institution. Probably there 
would be no specialized institution and no curricula for teacher edu- 
cation, The prospective teacher would enroll in the curriculum that 
he and his advisors think will best prepare him for teaching some 
particular basic subject. Courses in the principles and techniques of 
teaching would be provided for students in any curriculum and 
might be taught either by a subject specialist or by a professor of 
education. 

For the purpose of emphasizing differences the statements in regard 
to probable implications and applications may be extreme, and there- 
fore require some qualifications. At most, they indicate only a general 
tendency. Few proponents of the basic-education theory and its sup- 
porting philosophy of new conservatism would subscribe in detail 
to what has been said. Some of them might be willing to discard 
professional education and separate teacher education curricula and 
institutions, but they certainly would not do so immediately. They 
take a long-term view of things and recognize the fact that adjust- 
Ment will require a long time. In the heat of controversy some of 
them speak and write in extreme terms. But many of them recognize 
the importance of professional education and special administrative 
arrangements for teacher education. On the whole, they are advocat- 
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ing larger participation of recognized scholars in the various subject 
fields in public education, including teacher education. The more 
moderate advocates of the basic-education theory of education would 
probably establish some kind of relationship with professors of edu- 
cation and thus cooperate with them in the development of overall 
plans for the improvement of public education at all levels. 


Cultural Conditions 


The philosophical beliefs of the basic-subjects theories that reflect 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle have their cultural back- 
ground in ancient Greece. But both theories are new versions of an 
old way of thinking about education and the good life and have 
been developed within our own time. Since in preceding chapters 
some attention has been given to ancient and medieval civilization, 
we shall confine our discussion here mainly to the contemporary 
scene in America. It is here and now that Broudy and Wild and the 
Council for Basic Education are developing their theories. 

Cultural conditions of this period are vastly different from those 
prior to the development of modern science and the rise of the com- 
mon man, or from those of even a generation ago. But they contain 
elements which have usually inspired intellectuals, whom we call 
philosophers, to renewed effort to adjust old values to new knowl- 
edge and new interests. Those who look to the past for standards of 
direction we usually call conservatives, and they often reinterpret 
old ways of thinking about education and the good life. 

The confusion of the present cultural situation is no less a chal- 
lenge to conservative than to other educational philosophers. The 
depression of the 1930’s, World War II in the 1940’s, and the wave 
of prosperity of the 1950’s stimulated the desire and the effort ° 
the common man to secure a larger share of the world’s goods. 
The phenomenal development of science and technology scarcely 
dreamed of a generation ago has transformed the face of the earth 
and made the peoples of the world physically and economically in- 
terdependent. The rise of totalitarian states has seriously challenge 


political democracy which free peoples of the world only yesterday 
took for granted. 
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In a democratic country like the United States, which relies so 
heavily on education, the schools reflect the confusion, uncertainty, 
insecurity, and doubts of the people. As usual when things go wrong, 
many hold the schools responsible for the predicament in which we 
find ourselves. The conservatives who look to the past for their 
standards take the lead in pointing out the defects of the schools. 
To bring order out of chaos in the culture and the social order they 
propose new versions of old ways of thinking, and indicate their 
implications for school practice. This is what is now being done by 
proponents of the self-perfection theory, who find philosophical 
support in their reinterpretation of classical realism. This is what is 
being done by proponents of the basic-education theory, who find 
philosophical support in certain sayings of Plato and Aristotle and 
in principles selected from the new conservatives. 

Another cultural factor affecting both the self-perfection theory 
and the basic-education theory is “naive conservatism” which in- 
cludes what Archie Bahm calls a “new idea of freedom—freedom 
from responsibility.” This has been the attitude of a large segment 
of the population since World War II. It is a characteristic trait of 
many young people who came to maturity after 1939. For them, a 
man has no responsibility “except what he freely accepts, and the 
less he accepts, the fewer duties he has. PII do my job and no more. 
More means meddling, and meddling means trouble.” 68 

This attitude may have its historical roots in the traditional reli- 
gious doctrine that man is only a depraved sinner and the material- 
istic belief that he is only a “speck of stardust.” But it also reflects 
“the social effect of population increase, industrialization, speciali- 
and moral relativism.” All these minimize the 
importance of the individual. The reaction of the individual in this 
younger generation is to accept conditions as he finds them. He has 
been trained not to work and to “expect something for nothing.” 
“His reputation and security are bound up with his specialty. In all 
other areas he has little alternative but to take the easy way out: to 
conform.” He leaves politics and even religion to the experts. 

The young people who tend to exhibit this attitude literary critics 
call the “Silent Generation” and compare them with what they call 


zation, urbanization, 


68 Archie Bahm, “The New Conservatism,” The Colorado Quarterly, 8:131- 
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the “Lost Generation” that came to maturity after World War I. 
The latter were rebels in morals, manners, government, religion, and 
everything else. They were “lost” because they had failed to shape 
coming events. But the young people of the Silent Generation are 
very different. Their experience of the fascists and the communists 
had increased their respect for America and American institutions, 
but they made little or no effort to maintain the status quo, tO 
build a new social order, or to change morals and manners. They 
simply accepted the situation as they found it after the foray of their 
predecessors. They have no pronounced ideas about government, 
religion, education, or the fine arts. In this respect they are different 
from any other generation of modern times. Each new generation 
has been more radical than the preceding one, but apparently the 
members of this generation are concerned neither with maintaining 
the status quo nor with introducing measures of social reform.°° 

However right they may be in their approval of the American 
system as opposed to others, there is, as Brandon says, “a legitimate 
complaint about the behavior . . . of the present generation and 
about America in the 50’s.. . . There is no denying the malaise 1n 
both the great and lively arts, the conformity and complacency, the 
distrust of ideas and of the eggheads.” 7 This naive uncritical ten- 
dency toward irresponsibility and “letting well enough alone,” to 
which both political and educational propagandists often appeal, H 
a fact of the present cultural situation, however it may be explained. 
Within these cultural conditions the new classical realism and the 
new conservatism with their correlative theories of education an 
the good life have emerged. 

Of course, proponents of the basic-subjects theories no more ap- 
prove the naive and uncritical conservatism of our day than the new 
humanists and the new intellectualists approved the naive radicalism 
of the earlier period. The former are convinced that something more 
is required than the naive conservatism which is apparently on the 
increase in America today. Consciously or unconsciously they as- 
sume that this uncritical new conservatism of the rank and file must 
be transformed into a sophisticated and critical conservatism which 
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they have undertaken to define in terms of education and the good 
life. 

In their appeal to the conservative temper of the times, the pro- 
ponents of the basic-subjects theories have an advantage that pro- 
ponents of more radical theories do not have in dealing with those 
who have discarded the extreme liberal and idealistic attitudes. The 
Silent Generation has already abandoned the radicalism of both the 
right and the left. The reasoned educational principles of the new 
classical realists and the new conservatives are probably more rele- 
vant to the requirements of the Silent Generation of the last two 
decades than are the reasoned principles of other philosophers. 

But to reach the naïve conservatives of the present and the fore- 
seeable future on whom the new classical realism and the new critical 
conservatism depend, spokesmen of these two points of view must 
make practical and constructive proposals and define their support- 
ing philosophical beliefs in terms of empirical experience and the 
findings of modern science. In his systematic analysis of the self- 
perfection theory Broudy has set a pattern which other educational 
proponents of new classical realism and educational proponents of 
new conservatism may well use as a guide. In this respect the basic- 
subjects theories have an advantage over the earlier educational 


theories proposed by the new humanists and the new intellectualists. 


Concluding Comments 


The inclusion of the basic-subjects conceptions of education in 
our account of educational theories, to the exclusion of certain others 
may, in strict logic, seem questionable. Still there are certain extenu- 
ating circumstances which explain it. Sheer lack of space makes it 
impossible to include every educational theory into which philo- 
sophical beliefs may be translated under varying conditions. Then, 
too, most of those omitted have not been systematically defined in 
terms of the philosophical assumptions and implications so as to be 
clearly distinguishable from other theories that have thus been de- 
fined. 

To be specific, individuals of the third and fourth generation of 
experimentalists have made important contributions to educational 
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theory but none of them has defined the philosophical foundations 
and practical implications of a clear-cut theory that could be dis- 
tinguished from those developed by Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, and 
Brameld. There are, however, certain other theories in the process 
of development which have not been included because of difficulties 
involved in determining their implications for various features of 
school practice. Among these are Wegener's organic philosophy of 
education and the work of Kneller, Morris, and others on the edu- 
cational applications of existentialism. 

Of course, the same criticism may be made of the basic-education 
theory which seems to be the educational equivalent of the new 
critical conservatism. Neither its philosophical foundations nor its 
practical implications have been sufficiently defined to render it 
comparable to other theories. Furthermore, its proponents emphasize 
scholarship and constantly refer to specialists in the “basic subjects” 
as scholars. At the same time, in criticizing other educational re- 
formers they make factual statements which would not be accepted 
by recognized scholars in either philosophy or education. Evidently, 
they do not recognize the same standards of scholarship as important 
in the field of education as in other fields. 

Finally, they address their criticisms to the public as well as to 
educational reformers and specialists in the various fields. They find 
the irrationalism of professional educators intolerable. Yet with the 
public they often appeal to feeling and emotion rather than to rea- 
son, and hence are not themselves entirely immune to the irrational- 
ism which they condemn in others. Consequently, they court the 
risk of being called educational politicians instead of educational 
statesmen. 

In point of fact, any effort to collect the positive and constructive 
philosophic beliefs and educational doctrines and put them in any 
kind of order intelligible to students of education may smack of 
appeasement. Yet, professional educational philosophers evince 1n- 
terest in joining the new conservatives in responsible criticism of 
American education,” and on the other hand, the new conservative 
proponents of the basic-education theory invite professors of educa- 
tion to cooperate with them in the development of a constructive 
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educational policy and program. Consequently, their mutual inter- 
est in cooperating for the improvement of education is sufficient 
reason for including the basic-education theory. 

Recognition of this theory in textbooks and in courses on founda- 
tions of education could stimulate these new conservatives to shift 
their efforts from fault-finding to defining their philosophical and 
educational beliefs so that they will be meaningful to professors of 
education, members of the teaching profession, and even the public. 
It is mainly for this reason that, in this account, time has been given 
to a consideration of the theoretical beliefs and educational doctrines 
of the basic-education theory. 

Until advocates of this theory define more clearly its philosophical 
assumptions and practical implications, the self-perfection theory as 
developed by the new classical realists will be taken as the more 
meaningful formulation of conservative doctrines. But even so, some 
educational philosophers will doubtless find the self-perfection 
theory objectionable. They may question form and matter as the 
constituents of reality, and direct disclosure as a reliable method of 
knowing, both of which for them became obsolete with the develop- 
ment of modern science. They may question the belief that the main 
function of the school is to cultivate habits of acquiring, using, and 
enjoying knowledge, because for them the school is just as respon- 
sible as any other institution for cultivating desirable qualities of 
personality or desirable qualities of the process of experience. The 
may consider the self-perfection formulation of general method in- 
adequate because the idea of any kind of formal pattern is obsolete, 
and the particular pattern proposed ends in pure eclecticism. Finally, 
they cannot be sure whether the three modes or dimensions of self- 
perfection are induced from empirical evidence or deduced from 
certain nonempirical premises of classical realism. 

But regardless of objections to the self-perfection theory as de- 
veloped by Broudy and Wild, it is intelligible and meaningful, and 
can be compared with other theories in its philosophical beliefs and 
applications. Perhaps the basic-education theory can also be thus 
defined. It should be added, however, that, even if the uncritical 
conservatives have so far remained silent, they are now on the verge 
of generating vocal leadership that may be embarrassing in both 
politics and education. It may embarrass not only proponents of 
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other theories but new conservatives themselves, especially those 
who have aroused to action—but have not enlightened—a rising tide 
of young people whom they now refuse to acknowledge. 

The time is ripe for intellectuals of good will to forget their dif- 
ferences and cooperate in developing a policy and program that will 
reach a new generation that is neither “lost” nor “silent.” The im- 
portant outcome in educational theory is not to convince students 
of the superiority of any system of beliefs but to provide conditions 
for comparing and criticizing conflicting systems in terms of their 
foundations and applications. Then advocates of all theories will be 
engaged in a common task. 
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author's first concern is always authen- 
tic portrayal—to present each view as 
sympathetically as would a propo- 
nent. To that end he has wherever 
possible submitted his treatment of 
each philosophy to a leading repre- 
sentative of the view under considera- 
tion, for criticism and corrective 
suggestions. Hence, this book is one 
of the best available means, short of 
recourse to original sources, for be- 


coming acquainted with extant edu- . 


cational philosophies. 


“Although there are other books— 
some fairly recent—that try to serve 
the same purpose as this one, the 
distinctiveness of this book would 
seem to be (1) its extensive and sys- 
tematic coverage of the field, (2) its 
adequacy of treatment of each view, 
(3) its inclusion of the findings of 
many recent studies, particularly of 
older views, and (4) its avoidance of 
subservience to the author's own syn- 
thesis. Complete “objectivity” is not 
claimed, for the author does not 
assume that to be possible; but, by 
letting his own views stand as por- 
trayed elsewhere, the author avoids 
the effect of overshadowing that would 
be hardly avoidable otherwise.” 
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